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THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


Wuevn, overarched by gorgeous night, 
I wave my trivial self away ; 

When all I was to all men’s sight 
Shares the erasure of the day ; 

Then do I cast my cumbering load, 


Then do I gain a sense of God, 


Not him that with fantastic boasts 

A sombre people dreamed they knew ; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 

That edged their sword and braced their thew ; 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 


Of neighbour Gods less vast of arm ; 


A God like some imperious king, 
Wroth, were his realm not duly awed ; 
A God for ever hearkening 
Unto his self-commande 1 laud ; 
A God for ever jealous grown 
Of carven wood and graven stone ; 
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A God whose ghost, in arch and aisle, 
Yet haunts his temple—and his tomb ; 
But follows in a little while 
Odin and Zeus to equal doom ; 
A God of kindred seed and line ; 


Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 





O streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 
O Life, and mine own soul’s abyss, 

Myself am scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this! 

This my Begetter? This was what 


Man in his violent youth begot. 


The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there, 


Cleave thou the wood and there am I. 






Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 





Too near, too far, for me to know. 
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Whate’er my deeds, I am not sure 


That I can pleasure him, or vex : 






I that must use a speech so poor 





It narrows the Supreme with sex. 






Notes he the good or ill in man ? 






To hope he cares is all I can. 










I hope—with fear. For did I trust 


This vision granted me at birth, 





The sire of heaven would seem less just 






Than many a faulty son of earth. 


But then, 





And so he seems indeed ! 






I trust it not, this bounded ken. 
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And dreaming much, I never dare 

To dream that in my prisoned soul 
The flutter of a trembling prayer 

Can move the Mind that is the Whole. 
Though kneeling nations watch and yearn, 


Does the primordial purpose turn ? 


Best by remembering God, say some, 
We keep our high imperial lot. 

Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot ! 

A lovelier faith their happier crown, 


u Lis ory iaugns and weeps i aown . 
But history laughs and weeps it down ! 


Know they not well, how seven times seven, 
Wronging our mighty arms with rust, 
We dared not do the work of heaven 
Lest heaven should hurl us in the dust ? 
The work of heaven! Tis waiting still 


The sanction of the heavenly will. 


Unmeet to be profaned by praise 

Is he whose coils the world enfold : 
The God on whom I ever gaze, 

The God I never once behold : 
Above the cloud, beneath the clod : 
The Unknown God, the Unknown God. 


WiiiraM Watson. 








THE UNRECOGNISED ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY. 


Tur most popular of recent books, purporting to be essentially 
scientific, has probably been Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution. Nor did 
it, on its first appearance, excite popular interest only. It was praised 
enthusiastically by a number of thoughtful men; whilst even critics 
who quarrelled with the conclusions of the writer had none of 
them had anything but respectful praise for his method. Such being 
the case, then, let me take a certain passage of Mr. Kidd’s, and, 
for reasons which will be explained presently, call the reader’s atten- 
tion to it. 

‘“‘The fact of our time which overshadows all others,” he writes in 
his final paragraph, “is the arrival of Democracy. But the percep- 
tion of the fact is relatively of little importance, if we do not realise 
that it is a new Democracy. There are many people who speak 
of the new ruler of the nations as if he were the same idle Demos 
whose ears the dishonest courtiers have tickled from time immemorial. 
It is not so. Even those who attempt to lead him do not yet 
quite understand him. Those who think he is about to bring chaos 
instead of order do not rightly perceive that his arrival is the 
erowning result of an ethical movement, in which the qualities and 
attributes which we have been all taught to regard as the very highest 
of which human nature is capable find the completest expression 
they have ever reached in the history of the race.” 

Mr. Kidd’s object in writing his work was to put forward certain 
‘conclusions in which he differs from contemporary Sociologists. I 
have quoted this passage as a convenient and not unfavourable 
illustration of a certain characteristic in which he and they resemble 
one another, and which, borrowed from philosophers by politicians 
and social reformers, is transmitted by these last to thought and 
opinion generally. That characteristic is the extraordinary and 
almost childish vagueness both of conception and of language, 
which prevails amongst contemporary Sociologists with regard to many 
of the most fundamental phenomena dealt with by them. Before I 
begin to examine the particular illustration just given, I will refer 
to another of a more familiar and obvious character. 

I have commented on this in other places ; but it will not be inap- 
propriate to do so again here. I refer to the formula by which all 
our Sociologists alike, even the most accurate of them—Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer no less than Mr. Kidd—are accustomed 
to express generally certain of the main facts connected with human 
progress. They are accustomed to ascribe these to the action of 
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the human race at large, or some definite section of it—some com- 
munity, race, or nation, treating this as though it were a homo- 
geneous whole, and describing it as mankind, or man. For instance, 
whatever developments of taste, or triumphs of art, or intellect, may 
have taken place amongst any race, at any given period, they are 
accustomed to say that at, or by such a time, such and such 
tastes had been developed and acquired by man, or that man had 
become a poet, an artist, an architect, a philosopher, and so forth. 
Thus writers like Mr, Kidd are very fond of contrasting the sta- 
tionary wants and stolid content of the animals with the boundless 
expansion of the wants and desires of man, who will not be satisfied 
till he has palaces to dwell in, and pyramids to mark his grave ; 
and similarly, they say that, having begun as an unlettered and half- 
reasoning savage, man’s powers expand till he measures the courses 
of the stars, till he produces plays like Ham/et, music like the Messiah, 
and statues like the “ Dying Gladiator.” The literal truth of the 
matter, however, is obviously very different. What Sociologists are 
accustomed to predicate with regard to man is literally true of a 
very small number of men only ; and the sort of statement we require 
in order to approximate to scientific accuracy is not that, as civi- 
lization advances, man performs all these wonders, but that a few 
individuals perform them—a few out of each myriad—who, because 
they perform them, are differentiated from, not identified with, 
their fellows. 

Mr. Kidd, in common with most other Sociologists, comments on the 
slow and uncertain advance which social science has made hitherto, as 
compared with physical science. For this undoubted fact there are 
probably many reasons, but the chief reason is the one which has 
just been illustrated ; and that is the inaccuracy both in thought and 
language by which social science, as compared with physical, is 
distinguished. How is it possible to reason to any purpose about 
the phenomena of civilization and progress, if we persist in using 
formulas which state, and methods of thinking which imply, that 
every Englishman in the time of Elizabeth could write plays as 
Shakespeare could; or that Queen Anne ruled over a nation of Sir 
Isaac Newtons ; or that every singer and fiddler at a Handel festival 
is capable of composing such music as he helps to render ? 

And now let us turn from the treatment which Sociologists are 
wont to bestow on the larger phenomena of Social life generally, 
and consider the sort of treatment they bestow on one of these 
phenomena in particular—namely, Democracy. It will be found that 
they treat it with the same unscientific vagueness; that they use the 
word Democracy as inaccurately as they use the word “man”; and 
that so long as they persist in following their present method, it will 
be as impossible for them to reach any definite or intelligible conclusion 
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holding classes,” or “the few.” 


social force, but about two. 


rantly attempt to lead. 















OF DEMOCRACY. 


with regard to the way in which men govern and are governed, as it 
is with regard to the progress of man generally. 
back to the passage that has been quoted from Mr. Kidd. It is an 
excellent example of the kind of treatment in question. 

Let us examine it carefully. 

When Mr. Kidd declares that “the arrival of Democracy ”’ is “ the 
fact of our time which overshadows all others,” one thing is evident. 
He is using the word Democracy to describe something which is 
opposed to some opposite; and this opposite he himself describes 
elsewhere as “‘ Aristocracy,” “the privileged classes,” ‘“ the power- 
His statement about “the arrival 
of Democracy ”’ is therefore a statement not about one social class or one 
It is a statement that, after centuries of 
struggle, one of them has at last overborne the other. The point to be 
observed is that these two classes, which he supposes himself to be 
speaking about with scientific precision, are really conceived, defined, 
and contrasted by him in a way no more scientific than that in which 


Let us now go 


dust and mud, wetness and dryness, are contrasted by a common street 
boy ; and that it would be as impossible to reach, from his reasonings, 
any really scientific conclusions, as it would be to arrive at the niceties of 
spectrum analysis, if we start with dividing the universe into the tra- 
ditional four elements. Let us submit what Mr. Kidd says to the simplest 
of historical and analytical tests, and we shall see that this is so. 

Let us begin with the analytical test; that is to say, let us 
examine what Mr. Kidd really has in his mind when he differentiates 
these two classes—the ‘“ power-holfling classes,” and Democracy. 

Now, Mr. Kidd speaks of Democracy, or “ Demos,’”’ whose rule, 
he says, has arrived, as “a new ruler of the nations,” whose 
advent inspires dread in many, and whom many, dreading it, igno- 
Most people would have thought that 
Democracy, completely triumphant, would not only be the ruler of 
the nations, but would actually Jc the nations, and that it would 
be absurd to. speak. of the nations dreading themselves. But Mr. 
Kidd, if his language has any meaning at all, evidently conceives of 
Democracy as not being coextensive with the community, but as 
comprising certain classes, to the definite exclusion of other classes, 
which he regards as permanently coexistent with them. Now of 
what sort of men do these other classes consist ? 
this he leaves us in no doubt. 


With regard to 


He tells us that they are the ex- 
ceptional men—the men who are distinguished from the mass by 
their intellect, their attainments, the successful vigour of their charac- 
ters, and by the exceptional wealth which these qualities have obtained 
They are, in fact, those men who, having formerly been 
the “ power-holding classes,’’ still survive’ as 
according to him, they have surrendered their power to the “ new 


1 class, although, 
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ruler of the nations—Demos.”’ And now, as to Demos himself, let 
us consider farther what it is that Democracy, or the ruler Demos, 
means. As ordinarily used it means two distinct, though not mutually 
exclusive things. It means political Democracy, and Social or 
Economie Democracy. Mr. Kidd means both; but the meaning he 
specially insists upon is the last. He declares, in the most emphatic 
way possible, that the political enfranchisement of the masses, and 
their consequent power to make their own laws, has been valuable 
only as a means of enabling them to manage their own industries. 
Let us now turn to history—to the actual facts around us, and ask 
how far Democracy, political or social, can, in any scientific sense, be 
said to have already “arrived.” 

Let us begin with Political Democracy. If it is scientifically true 
to say that Political Democracy has “ arrived,” the power-holding 
classes must have lost their power altogeth:r. If this is true, then a 
hundred men of education, leisure, position, and great wealth will 
have no more influence on the Government of the United Kingdom 
than any average hundred cabmen or farm-labourers. Now is this the 
case ? Or, to turn to another country, has wealth really lost all political 
power in America? Or, is it not, again, a common saying amongst 
the Socialists in France, that the Legislature is still in the hands of 
hourgeoisic and of plutocrats? The only possible answer to all these 
questions is one which shows Mr. Kidd’s statements to be altogether 
inaccurate. 

Let me take his farther statement that the kind of Democracy in 
question is unlike the Democracy that was known in previous ages, 
and is incapable of being misled by the flattery of “dishonest cour- 
tiers”; and that “dishonest courtiers” do not attempt to flatter it. 
Can any one who has ever watched the progress of any modern 
election regard such a statement as this as a scientific truth? Where 
is the electoral contest at the present day in which each side does not 
tax the other with the guilt of that very flattery which Mr. Kidd 
says is obsolete, and deride a section of the democracy as the 
credulous and degraded dupes of it ? 

So much, then, for Mr. Kidd’s statement about the “arrival” of 
Political Democracy. It has not “ arrived.”” The utmost that can be 
said of it is that it has made certain advances, which suggest that it 
may arrive some day. Let us now ask if the statement that Economic 
Democracy has arrived is one that can be made with any greater 
scientific truth. Have the classes who were formerly the “ power- 
holding classes” ceased to govern the multitudes in the sphere of 
industry ? Is all that control, that direction, that dictation, which 
was formerly supplied by the superior sagacity of the few, now sup- 
plied by the average capacities of the many? Can it be said that 
the arrival of industrial Democracy is—we will not say “ the fact of 
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our time which overshadows all others,” but—in any important sense 
—an accomplished fact at all? Is it not the truth that all industrial 
progress, and all economic production beyond the simplest, still 
depends, as it always has done, on the industrial action of the many 
being autocratically dictated to them by the few? Let us take, for 
instance, Mr. Kidd’s own book, regarded as a commodity which the 
public have bought because they valued it. Did not the compositors 
who set up the type for printing it virtually perform every action 
under Mr. Kidd’s dictatorship? Every time they selected a letter 
and placed it they were just as much moving in obedience to his 
irresponsible orders as if they had been Prussian soldiers, with 
Frederick the Great commanding them; and the result of their 
labour derived its peculiar value—its value as a contribution to 
thought, its value as a marketable commodity—not from anything 
special in their manner of [ulfilling orders, but from the quality of 
the order which Mr. Kidd gave. Experiments in industrial Demo- 
cracy have been tried again and again; but their failure has been 
ludicrous, or their success exceptional, short-lived, and microscopic. 
The nearest approach to success has been obtained in a field essen- 
tially limited—namely, in co-operative distribution. Co-operative 
production has only been sufficiently successful to show its weakness 
as compared with production under capitalistic individualism. Capi- 
talistic individualism—that is to say, the dictatorial power of the 
few in the sphere of industrial procedure—is practically dominant 
throughout the entire civilised world, and so far has the power of the 
many, in this respect, tended during the past century to supersede 
the power of the few, that one of the commonest complaints of 
socialistic reformers is, that the change—whatever it has been—has 
been entirely in the other direction. How, then, can Mr. Kidd, 
speaking as a man of science, assert that “the arrival of Democracy ” 
is the great fait accompli of the age, when Democracy, in one of the 
senses—and the most important sense which he himself attributes to 
the word—has not even begun? Is such a statement science? Is 
it possible for a thinker, who contents himself with such preposterous 
generalisations as these, to arrive, by reasoning from them, at any 
sane conclusions whatsoever? Is it not rather the case that his con- 
clusions will be the more worthless the more closely he reasons from 
such absolutely valueless premisses ? 

Let me again remind the reader that I am referring to Mr. Kidd 
not as guilty of errors peculiar to himself. I have taken his propo- 
sition about the arrival of Democracy as a specimen of the way in 
which this subject is conceived of and treated, not only by him, but 
by contemporary Sociologists generally ; and I have shown that this 
proposition, whatever meaning we put on it, is utterly incapable of 
expressing the actual facts of the situation; that if we attribute a 
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sense to it which will render it true to any of them it is grotesquely 
false to all the others; and that, strictly speaking, it is hardly true to 
any. In other words, whatever loose statements we may, for con- 
venience sake, allow ourselves to use rhetorically, the proposition that 
‘‘ Democracy has arrived” is a proposition which, scientifically, has 
no meaning at all, and expresses no truth from which a scientific 
thinker can reason. As made by a platform orator we may accept 
it for what it is worth. As made in a scientific treatise it is hope- 
lessly misleading and untrue. 

“ And yet it moves,” perhaps the reader will say. ‘“ In spite of all 
this hair-splitting the great fact remains, that the power of the people, 
as distinct from the old governing classes, is greater to-day than it 
was a hundred years ago.” This is perfectly true. Not all the 
arguing in the world will convince anybody that a vast change of 
this kind has not actually taken place. Nor are the above criticisms 
introduced here for that purpose. There has been such a change. 
It is one of the principal facts of our time which require scientific 
study. The sole point here insisted on is that this change, though 
great, has a number of limitations which, in generalisations like 
Mr. Kidd’s, are altogether ignored ; and that its practical significance 
altogether depends on the character of those limitations. Democracy 
has become a great force in the world, but it is not yet, nor is it even 
tending to become, the sole force. It has modified the power of the 
few, but it has not superseded it; and all the phenomena connected 
with government, political and economic, throughout the civilised 
world, are, as a fact, at this present moment, the product not of one 
of these forces, but of two; and are utterly inexplicable without a 
minute study of what the interaction of these forces is. 

Such a study is what Sociologists must undertake before they can 
be competent to tell us anything about Democracy, its growth and 
prospects, which is not absolutely misleading ; and such a study must 
necessarily be minute, for each of the two great forces is itself a group 
of forces. What each group does and is, and what each element in 
each group does and is, what its influence is, and how great its in- 
fluence—this is what we want social science to inform us. We want 
not loose generalisations, but minute quantitative analysis; and of 
one thing we may be quite certain, namely that science will never be 
able to tell what Democracy or the many can do, unless it shows us 
at the same time precisely what Democracy or the many can not do; 
and shows us, further, something similar with regard to the few, 
namely, the precise nature of the powers and functions of which the 
few have been, or are gradually being deprived; and the precise 
nature of the powers and functions which they still possess and per- 
form, and which must always be necessarily possessed and performed 
by them alone. 
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The thoughtless or the impetuous may call such distinctions “ hair- 
splitting,” if they will; but “ hair-splitting’’ is precisely the process 
of which a large part of science consists. It was hair-splitting, for 
instance, to resolve water into its two component gases. And so in 
social science the same process is necessary. A large part of social 
science, however, though by no means the whole of it, resembles 
philosophy as described by Socrates. It consists not so much in 
adding to what we know as in teaching us to take stock of what we 
know—in teaching us to separate, to arrange, to co-ordinate ideas 
and meanings which we all of us have in our minds, but have there 
in a state of confusion, like a drawer full of tradesmen’s bills, the 
total of which we cannot even conjecture. This observation is 
eminently true as applied to such a subject as Democracy and its 
opposite—the dominion of the few. 

I may here pause to observe that at the present day what is most 
imperatively needed as a corrective by public opinion is a scientific 
vindication of the power and the functions of the few. But the 
nature of these—their basis, their true extent—can never be under- 
stood, so long as they are studied alone; just as the power of the 
many can never be understood scientifically till we realise the precise 
points at which it must submit itself, and always does submit itself, 
to the power of the few, so we can never understand the power of the 
few till we have realised to its utmost extent every kind of power 
that has been, that is, or that ever conceivably can be, wielded by the 
many as an organised body or as a Democracy. 

My aim in the present paper is to indicate very briefly how the 
power of the many really is strictly limited in those spheres in which 
contemporary thought assumes that it either is, or is on the way to 
become, absolute ; and then to illustrate its nature more clearly, by 
pointing to its operation in spheres in which it actually is and always 
must be paramount, but in which even the most ardent democrats do 
not appear consciously to recognise that it is in operation at all. For 
this purpose let us begin by asking again what Democracy is; and 
let us ask the question in a deeper sense than that in which we asked 
it just now, when we considered its two developments—economic 
Democracy and political, and inquired whether Mr. Kidd meant one 
or the other, or beth. Let us ask the question as meaning what is 
that common, that essential something, which is at the bottom of the 
minds of all of us when we use the word, and which alone gives any 
significance to the fact that we apply the same name, Democracy, to 
the various forms in which it shows itself? It will be found that 
this common meaning which we all attach to the word is, when care- 
fully analysed, defined in the minds of all of us most clearly by the 
outlines drawn round it by our conception of its simpler opposite— 
the opposite of the dominion of the many—that is to say, the dominion 
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of the few. It will be accordingly found that the central objective 
reality which we all of us have in our minds when we use the word 
Democracy is the organized power of average men, as logically 
opposed and often practically opposed to the power of exceptional 
men. ‘That is to say, Democracy represents those governing powers, 
no matter in what sphere, which result from the organized or merely 
cumulative exercise of those faculties in which all men are approxi- 
mately equal to one another, as opposed to those powers and capaci- 
ties which reside in exceptional men only. When the matter is stated 
thus the real point at issue becomes clear. Can the organized average 
faculties of man ever govern society, and advance or even maintain 
civilisation, independently of the organized exceptional faculties of 
men ? 

Now, even Mr. Kidd, were the question put to him thus, would be 
obliged to answer “No.” He would say that in this sense Demo- 
eracy never can “arrive.” Seeing, then, that the average faculties 
of men can never be the sole governing force in the state, we, when 
we say the Democracy has advanced, can merely mean that, to a 
certain extent, one or other or both of two things has happened— 
that the average man has to prove himself equal to performing certain 
functions which were once monopolised by the exceptional man ; or 
that average men have, to a greater or less extent, been able to control 
the exceptional man in the performance of his functions, although 
unable to usurp his place, and perform those functions themselves. 
And the sole points at issue are accordingly these :—-What are the 
controlling and governmental functions or public actions that can be 
performed by the co-operation of those faculties in which all men are 
approximately equal? And what is the extent to which, by the co- 
operation of those equal faculties, average men can control the action 
of exceptional men, the exercise of whose exceptional faculties is 
required by all alike ? 

To the first of these questions the answer is easy. The only posi- 
tive functions or actions which can be performed by the co-operation 
of the average faculties of men, or by absolute and unadulterated 
Democracy, are very simple destructive actions, or the formulation of 
very simple demands, and insistence on them. An example of the 
first is the lynching of an American negro, who has committed some 
atrocity on a white ; or such an act as the destruction of the Bastille. 
In each of these acts the feeling of those who participate in it are as 
nearly as possible identical. All these men are equal in their sense 
of indignation or blind rebellion, and no special skill is exercised by 
any one of them. It is true that even in such cases there will pro- 
bably be leaders, but these will be leaders by accident, either because 
they have been the first witnesses of the outrage or have been nearest 
to the obnoxious building. The others will be their comrades rather 
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than their subordinates. An example of the formulation of very 
simple demands is a demand for the abolition of a direct tax, the 
hardship of which is obvious, and which distresses a multitude of men 
equally. The protest of this multitude against such a tax is a pheno- 
menon absolutely democratic. It is spontaneous. It requires no 
leader to stimulate it, and all who contribute to its force do so in an 
equal degree. But the moment we come to cases of any complexity 
the situation changes. If the negro’s guilt, for instance, could be 
established only by inference, the lynchers would have to be con- 
vinced of it by some clever advocate. If the lynching itself were « 
matter of great difficulty, the lynchers would require to be led and 
organized by the boldest and the shrewdest of their number. If the tax 
protested against were indirect, and its injurious actions were difficult 
to direct and realise, men of exceptional activity and sagacity would 
be needed to rouse the sufferers to perceive and to rebel against the 
ause of their own suffering. In other words, Democracy, scientifi- 
cally speaking, is incapable of initiative in any complex matter, or of 
carrying out any course of complex action when initiated; or, we may 
say, all corporate action is less and less purely democratic in pro- 
portion as the matter dealt with is less and less simple. 

The principal power of Democracy, and the only direction in which 
that power has advanced or is capable of advancing, is to be looked 
for not in any actions which the many either initiate or perform 
independently, but in the way in which they control actions 
which are initiated and directed by the few. This control is 
exercised in various ways, of which the following are the chief: 
firstly, opposition to measures which each average man spontaneously 
recognises as disadvantageous; secondly, a demand for measures 
which are simple in their nature,and which the average man spontane- 
ously recognises as desirable ; and thirdly, a choice between alternative 
schemes, ends, and methods of obtaining ends, devised and submitted 
to them by the few, and requiring the talents of the few to enable 
them to be put into execution. Thus a democracy by its opposition 
may make a war impossible, which the few, rightly or wrongly, 
would wish to enter upon; or again it may demand a war as a kind 
of international lynching. But here its function would end. It 
could never conduct a war.’ The power of Democracy also in making 
demands, even demands which are apparently the simplest, depends 
on the question of whether they are really simple. No demand, in 
a certain sense, could be simpler, or more likely to arise by purely 
democratic action, than the demand of a rural democracy for a remedy 
for agricultural distress ; but it is perfectly certain that, in a country 


(1) It may be said that in most cases when a man gives his vote he is, to a very great 
extent, abandoning his power in the very act of exercising it ; and thus Democracy is 
only operative through constant acts of abdication. 
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like Great Britain, for instance, at the present time, such a remedy, if 
there be one, will require for its discovery some very exceptional 
ability ; and the utmost the democracy will be able to do will be to 
accept some line of conduct dictated to them by others. Thus, 
supposing that in obedience to a democratic demand the land were 
nationalised in exact accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Henry 
George, this would be only partially democratic, or a result produced 
by the operation of average human faculties. It would be primarily 
the work of a man who, if we take Mr. George at his own valuation, 
is not only superior in wisdom to all average men, but only a little, 
if at all, inferior to the Deity Himself. And the case is similar in 
the sphere of economic production and of the arts; only in them the 
power of the many is less, except so far as it takes the form of a 
dogged resistance to all action whatsoever. Mr. Edison’s employees 
might have refused to make telephones unless they were paid an 
extra dollar a day; but they would not, for that reason, have con- 
tributed anything to the means by which men talk together through 
a wire when twenty miles apart. 

In a word, to sum up what has just been said, Democracy in those 
spheres of action—namely, the political sphere and the economic 
sphere—to which its action and its influence are generally supposed to 
be confined, and in which they are supposed specially to manifest 
themselves, and be destined to increase indefinitely, not only can 
never possess such power as people predict for it; but it does not 
possess at the present moment so much power as people think.’ 

But now comes the other side of the question. Though Democracy 
has far less power, either developed or capable of development, than 
contemporary thought attributes to it, in those spheres in which its 
action is at present almost exclusively looked for, it has a power 
in other spheres which has hitherto escaped recognition altogether. 
That is to say, its principal influence—the principal influence of the 
average faculties of mankind—of the desires, the thoughts, the feelings 
with regard to which men are approximately equal, is to be sought 
in spheres where men have not been accustomed to look for any 
manifestation of Democratic influence at all. Of these the most 
important are the spheres of family life and the sphere of religion. 

Let us consider the sphere of family life first. The structure of the 
family differs amongst different races. Amongst some it is based on 
polygamy, amongst others on monogamy; but no matter what its 
details in each case may be, the government, however autocratic, 
accommodates itself to the family life of the people ; not the family life 
of the people to the laws and dictation of the government. It will be 

‘1) Even so ardent a Democrat as Mr. John Morley has unconsciously admitted this 


when he said, of revolutions which have the air of being the work of an entire people, 
that they were really brought about by ‘“‘ handfuls of resolute and convinced men.”’ 
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enough to confine ourselves to the Western or Christian world. 
Advocates of State Socialism often distinctly say, and the principles 
of State Socialism beyond all doubt require, that the family, as now 
existing, should be practically broken up, and that whilst the union 
of parents is made terminable with an ease at present unheard of, the 
multiplication of children shall be regulated by State authority, and 
that the children themselves shall be reared by the State rather than 
by their parents. For both these arrangements there are many 
unanswerable reasons from the Socialist point of view. If the State 
binds itself to provide for all the children that are born, it is bound 
to claim some control over the number of them that shall be thrown 
upon its hands; and if the solidarity of feeling requisite to make 
Socialism possible is to be ever obtained, it. can be obtained only by 
fusing into one those family groups now so obstinately separate. 
But here is really the great stumbling-block in the way of Socialists. 
Posing as they do as the advocates of the extremest and most com- 
plete Democracy, they are baffled by the habit and character of the 
very multitudes to whom they address themselves. There may be 
unhappy homes and there may be unnatural parents; but the average 
mother would, when it came to the point, tear out the eyes of any 
would-be Socialist legislator who should insist on robbing her of her 
children as the condition on which he would increase her wages. 
Similar resistance would be offered to any legislature which attempted 
to modify, beyond a certain extent, the institution of marriage, or 
interfered in any way with the privacy and natural habits of a people’s 
home life generally. Now on what does the family and the character 
of home life depend? It depends on those characteristics with regard 
to which, more than any others, mankind as a whole, or the men of 
any race or nation, are naturally equal and similar. Filial and 
parental affection is peculiar to no social class and to no grade of 
intellect. The common man may be as devoted a father as the 
greatest genius; the poor man and the peasant as the noble and the 
plutocrat. The great primary affections and instincts make all men 
equal ; and those modes of life, and those institutions which are the 
spontaneous and the direct results of them, are, scientifically speaking, 
the most unadulterated product of Democracy which exist. All that 
body of laws which protect these institutions has been moulded by 
them, has taken their shape, and has thus come into being under 
purely Democratic dictation ; and it is the genuine power of Demo- 
cracy which either maintains them unaltered, or imposes its own 
limits on any modification of them which may be made. The power 
of Democracy, in fact, has stamped its impress on the outer aspects of 
our life, especially on the structure of the dwellings of all classes 
except the most degraded—on the detached cottage, or on the row of 
cottages, each with its separate door, or the modest tenement of three 
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rooms, as well as on the large house or the castle. They are all alike 
in one respect—that they are constructed or arranged in accordance 
with propensities and determinations which are practically the same 
in all men—the propensities and determinations which result in family 
life—which keep the members of the family group united, and each 
family group separate from all others. 

Let us next consider religion. Every religion, regarded as a body 
of doctrines and observances, with special habits of mind and dis- 
positions of the heart, which are appropriate to them, is, in the most 
strict scientific sense, a result of Democratic action. It is true that 
in the establishment of the great religions of the world, another 
agency has played a great part also. In no other sphere has the 
influence of great individuals been so vast and so far-reaching as in 
this. The mere mention of such names as Christ, Buddha, and 
Mahomet will enable us to realise the fact; and to these we may 
add the missionaries, saints, and theologians who have spread their 
respective gospels, stimulated men by offering them examples of 
sanctity, or given consistency to men’s convictions by reducing them 
to clear logical form. But whilst nowhere is the power of the few— 
of the very few—more conspicuous than in religion, nowhere is the 
power of Democracy more conspicuous also. No religion has ever 
grown, become established, and influenced the lives of men, unless its 
doctrines and spirit have appealed to those feelings, propensities, and 
wants of the heart and spirit which have been shared to an approx- 
imately equal degree by all the members of the communities, the 
nations or races amongst whom the religion in question has become 
established. The truth of this observation is not in the least invali- 
dated if we apply it to a religion which we assume to be super- 
naturally revealed. Indeed, the clearest examples of its truth may be 
found in the phenomenon of Christianity ; and the most orthodox 
Christian will, on reflection, admit that this is so as readily as the 
completest sceptic. Whether we attribute the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to a natural or a supernatural source, it will be equally plain 
in either case that they have found acceptance amongst men because 
there was something inherent in the nature of each individual 
Christian which naturally responded to them ; and even the staunchest 
Protestant, who takes his stand most exclusively on the Bible, will 
not be able to deny that Protestant Christianity, as it exists, repre- 
sents not merely an assent to a number of bare propositions uttered 
by Christ, or recorded about Him by His disciples, but in the sub- 
jective interpretation given to these by each believer as he assents to 
them. Thus the doctrine of the Atonement would not only never 
have been accepted by men, but would never have even conveyed any 
meaning to them, if there had not been something in their natures 
corresponding to a sense of sin; and the universal hold which, for a 
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time at least, this doctrine had on all the western nations, and on all 
classes of men irrespective of intellect or education, showed that this 
something which corresponded with the sense of sin was one of those 
characteristics in which all men were approximately equal, and that 
the acceptance of this doctrine was therefore an act of true Democracy. 

But the clearest illustration of the truth thus insisted on is to be 
found not amongst the varying and conflicting doctrines of Protes- 
tantism, which represent theoretically the direct result of the revealed 
propositions of the Bible on each believer individually, but in Chris- 
tianity as represented by the Church of Rome. According to 
ordinary Protestant opinions the doctrines of the Roman Church 
represent a structure built up by the misguided ingenuity of priests, 
and imposed by them on a credulous and passive laity: but so far, at all 
events, as the more important doctrines are concerned which are 
supposed to exemplify this view more especially, the very reverse is 
really the case. It has been the world of ordinary believers that has 
imposed its beliefs on the priests, not the priests that have imposed 
them on the world of ordinary believers. Let us take, for instance, 
the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, or the belief implied in the 
cultus of the Virgin Mary. That the sacramental elements were 
actually the body and blood of Christ—that the Redeemer who died 
on the Cross for each individual sinner, entered under the form of 
these elements into each sinner’s body—entered, bearing the stripes on 
it by which the sinner was healed, and mixing with the sinner’s blood 
the sacred blood that had been shed for him—this belief was the belief 
of the common unlettered communicant long before priests and 
theologians had theorised on the assumed miracle and explained it, 
by the aid of Aristotle, as a process of transubstantiation; and longer 
still before their philosophic explanation was, by the ratification of any 
general Council, given its place amongst the definite teachings of the 
Church. The belief itself emanated from the minds and feelings of 
believers generally—from those elements in their nature with regard 
to which they were equal, and in virtue of which they constituted a 
democracy. The intellectual aristocracy, the priests, and the theolo- 
gians, did but analyse this belief, and supply it with a scientific 
formula. Similarly the devotion to the Virgin Mary is a doctrine 
which first sprang up amongst the mass of believers naturally, because 
the idea of God’s mother, with her human sorrows, her purity, and 
her motherly love, allied so closely to omnipotence, touched a multitude 
of hearts in a way which was in each case practically similar; just as 
the offer of a helping hand would appeal similarly to each one of a 
multitude of men drowning. The official teaching of the Church with 
regard to the Virgin’s sinlessness, and the degree of worship which is 
her due, has been the work, no doubt, of the few not of the many, of 
priests, of theologians, of councils, of the spiritual aristocracy ; but the 
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doctrines which they have thus defined have no more been fabricated 
by themselves than the wines, good and bad, which a peasantry have 
made for centuries are made by the chemist of to-day who at last 
undertakes to analyse them. 

When I said that Romanism shows the part played by Democracy 
in the development of religion more clearly than religion under any 
other form, I said so because the part played there by the aristocratic 
element is incomparably more clear and more sharply defined than 
anything we can find elsewhere. The Roman Church is alone in 
the possession of a complete machinery by which all the pious 
opinions of the whole body of its members—the opinions which have 
spontaneously shaped themselves in the minds of innumerable multi- 
tudes of believers, as the result of a multitude of independent spiritual 
experiences, and which, when sufficiently manifest, have been studied 
by various theologians, and reduced by them to some logical and 
intellectual form—shall be finally submitted to one great represen- 
tative council. This council considers how far they are consistent 
with doctrines already defined and with one another. It ends with 
rejecting some and reconciling and affirming others; and then these 
last are added to the authoritative teachings of the church." But 
the council, with the Pope included in it, is nothing more than a lens 
by which the rays originating in the democracy of the faithful are 
focalised and made to transmit a clear and consistent picture; and 
the Roman Church, regarded as a body of doctrines which have 
actually influenced the spiritual lives of men, is a magnified picture 
projected—if we may say so—on the sky, of those secret but common 
elements of the human mind and heart in virtue of which all men 
are supposed to be equal before God, and which unite the faithful 
into one class, instead of graduating them into many. 

It will then be seen that though, without an aristocratic element, 
without the intellect of theologians and the machinery of popes and 
councils, the religion of the Catholic democracy could have no organic 
growth, no definiteness or cohesion, any more than the labour of a 
thousand operatives engaged on the construction of some new species 
of machinery could have any intelligible result, unless directed by the 
inventor, yet the democratic element in religion is very much stronger 
than it ever can be in the sphere of economic production. For, as 
has been pointed out already, in all complex production (and this is 
still more obvious in the production of all economic improvements) 
the mass of those employed have a very imperfect perception of how 
the work of each conduces to the final result, and are often indeed 

(1) The foundation of the authority of the Church of Rome as a teaching body rests 
on the theory that the entire bedy of the faithful is in some special way under the 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth; and that the consilience of convictions which arise 
amongst the various members of that body so far coincides with spiritual realities, that 


the Pope and a general council, under similar supernatural guidance, are able to reduce 
them to propositions which are scientifically accurate. 
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quite ignorant of what the final result will be. Submarine torpedo- 
boats, for instance, the construction of which is a secret, and which 
no stranger is allowed to see, have been built in this country for 
foreign powers by artizans of whom no secrecy is required, for the 
reason that none of them understands more than the part at which he 
has himself worked. Invention, in fact, and the general conduct of 
industry, represent not the ideas of the multitude, analysed, perfected, 
and carried out by the few, but the ideas of the few carried out by 
the multitude, without the multitude having necessarily any under- 
standing of them at all. But the part played by the multitude in 
the evolution of the doctrines of Catholicism is the exact converse of 
this. There are indeed many Catholic doctrines, the theologic 
explanation of which is necessarily quite unintelligible to all except 
the very few; but the doctrines themselves have been supplied 
originally by the multitude, and can obviously have no saving effect 
whatever, except in so far as the multitude are able to assimilate them, 
though they know no more of many facts which the assimilation 
really involves than they do of the process by which they digest a 
potato. The doctrine of the Eucharist could have no effect on the 
world, and could never have formed part of any enduring creed, 
unless men generally had been familiar with the sense of sin, and had 
consequently turned the doctrine into something vital to themselves. 
But if an inventor of exceptional genius were to design a ship to- 
morrow which would go from Liverpool to New York in one day 
instead of five, it would be quite immaterial whether the men who 
rivetted its plates had any knowledge whateyer of the principles of 
naval architecture, whether they even knew that in this ship any new 
principle was involved, or whether, even if they did know, they took 
the smallest interest in the matter. 

The natural history of Catholicism, as we may call the aspect of it 
which has just been dwelt upon, may be thought to have little prac- 
tical bearing on these social problems which at present agitate the 
world, and give to the question of Democracy its main practical interest. 
That is true: but even in social life Religion plays a great part; 
and so far as the influence of Democracy in the evolution of Religion 
is concerned, Catholicism does but exhibit with exceptional clearness 
what is true of all religions that are more than the eccentricities of 
individuals. But neither Catholicism, nor Religion at large, has been 
referred to here for its own sake; but because the case of Religion 
affords singularly clear illustrations of the nature of true democratic 
action generally ; because it shows that the action of Democracy is to 
be looked for, and really extends itself, far beyond the sphere to 
which it is supposed popularly to be confined ; and especially because 
it offers us a particularly close parallel to the action of Democracy as 
exhibited in the home and family, to the consideration of which we 
will now return, thus bringing ourselves back into the centre of 
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common practical life. The spontaneity of democratic action, in the 
case of Religion, is at once evident, because a man’s genuine religious 
experiences, and the beliefs that arise out of them, obviously take 
their character from the actions of his own mind. As Dr. Johnson 
would say, No external authority can dictate to a man what he is to 
believe, because no man can tell what he believes. In the family life 
of the members of any race or community there is an analogous inde- 
pendence not only of all authority exercised by one class over another, 
but of all those rules and restrictions to which individuals or families 
must submit, where they voluntarily associate themselves for some 
definite public purpose. The supreme power which obliges the laws 
of a country to accommodate themselves to the family life of the 
inhabitants does not result from any successful organization which 
always involves the dominion of the few over the many: it is a power 
which merely represents the sum of a multitude of naturally similar 
habits. In this respect Demos is literally “the ruler of the nations,” 
because in this respect he literally is the nations. He is not certain 
classes as distinct from other classes; but he comprises all classes. 
And when we consider more closely what this spontaneous similarity 
in all family life consists of, we shall find that other things are involved 
in it beyond the natural affections and relationships. It has been 
already observed how family life affects the dwelling. It affects all 
the material appliances of life similarly. It is true that these will be 
different among different social classes; but whatever appliances or 
commodities are wanted by each class, the wants will be spontaneous, 
just as the famiky instincts are. These wants, it is true,may be 
stimulated and modified by suggestion from without; but they become 
wants only because the inner nature of the individual spontaneously 
responds to the external stimulus. In other words, economic demand, 
though subject in a great measure to the external influence of the 
few, is yet fundamentally democratic. It is an expression of a spon- 
taneous similarity of taste, amongst a multitude of individuals living 
in similar circumstances. But on the other hand economic supply, 
which not only ministers to existing wants, but elicits new ones, tends 
ever more and more as civilization advances to depend on the action 
of the few. For the multiplication of wants, and the satisfaction 
of them, is what civilization means; the wants can be satisfied only 
through a growing elaboration in the methods and organization of 
supply ; and in proportion as supply becomes more and more elabo- 
‘ately organized, it becomes, as has been said already, less and less 
democratic. In the Middle Ages, for instance, the only rich supplying 
classes were the merchants, because the exchange of commodities was 
a more complicated matter than their production. Production now 
has become quite as complicated as exchange; and a manufacturing 
aristocracy has accordingly developed itself, equal in wealth to the 
commercial, And yet—to turn once more to the other side of the 
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question— supply, though it depends on the dominion of the few, and 
rises and falls with the ability with which that dominion is exercised, 
is itself at the same time under the dominion of the many. Some 
industrial genius may make a colossal fortune by directing the labours 
of some thousands of men to the production of some new species of 
beer: but his enterprise will succeed only because millions like beer, 
and demand it under the direction of their own taste alone. Thus, if 
we regard the community as consumers, the few are the servants of 
the many; whilst if we regard the community as producers, the many 
are the subjects of the few. 

And the same thing is true in the political sphere also; only there 
we have the demand for laws, and obedience to them, taking the place 
of the demand for, and the consumption of, commodities, and the 
passing of such laws taking the place of supply. But in this case the 
demand is a much more complex thing than in the other, and in the 
majority of cases is less purely democratic: for the purely democratic 
element in such demand is not so much a demand for any law or form 
of government in itself as for certain effects on social life which it is 
desired generally to produce by governmental agency somehow ; and 
whether such and such a law will really produce such and such an 
effect, or which proposed law out of several will produce such and such 
an effect most completely, is a question which the minds of average 
men will never spontaneously settle in the same way. Unanimity 
will not be produced, except in very few cases, without the inter- 
vention of men whose powers are above the average. It requires no 
intervention of any exceptional man to teach a million average men 
to demand good porter, or good cheap sugar, when they have tasted 
them, although to manage successfully a good brewery and a great 
sugar refinery requires business ability belonging to the few only : 
but to make a million average men unanimous in favour of protection 
might require greater ability than is possessed by one man in ten 
thousand ; whilst the power of seeing truly whether protection would 
produce in reality the salutary effects which led a million men to 
demand it, might be a power possessed by only one man in a 
generation. 

It is impossible here to pursue this subject farther; but enough has 
been said to show this at all ev at the more clearly we realize 
the essential nature of Democracy—the more clearly we realize that it 
is essentially the power of the average many—the more far-reaching 
shall we see its power to be on the one hand, and also the more 
dependent on the co-operation of the few on the other. In other 
words, the true formula for Progress is not the supreme rule of 
the Democracy, but the adjustment of its power to the complicated 
limitations imposed on its capacities for ruling by the limited 
capacities of the average man. 





W. HW. Mauuocx. 
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Or all countries France remains the land in which it is possible to 
tell the most truth. The nation of Montaigne and Moliére is always 
the first to recognise and award the title of talent to lay bare the 
shoulders of her community and use the scourge upon them. [If at its 
first appearance the strange and terrible revelations contained in the 
work entitled Birihi were met by official obstruction and attempted 
suppression, the book has conquered them, and has been allowed to 
earry the light of its torches into the dark places of military adminis- 
tration and oppression. In Italy, as in Germany, and Austria, it 
would have been stopped by fine, exile, and seizure. In Russia it 
could never have been issued at all. In England it would have been 
as costly to the author as were his issues of Zola to the unhappy and 
martyrised Vizetelly. In France alone its pictures of the most terrible 
facts pass unarrested, by right of that literary liberty which the esprit 
gaulois has always awarded, however much government and law may 
have been alarmed. 

It has been said that the accusations contained in the works of 
Georges Darien are a flétrissure d la France, and as such should 
never have been made public by a patriotic writer and a ci-devant 
soldier. But here we merely meet again the hackneyed question 
whether the writer of talent is bound by patriotism or any other 
scruple to withhold truth, or whether he is not rather bound to 
disclose the truth as he believes it to be at all costs, whether to 
himself or to others. It is not necessary for me to say with which 
of these opinions I agree. The little which has been done towards 
any true progress of the human mind has been done by the expres- 
sion of free thought, and by its fearless exposure of evils protected by 
the crystallisation of time, usage, and prejudice. Over the modern 
world which chatters of liberty, but does not anywhere possess it, or 
even know actually what it means, there hang, in heavy and icy 
weight, two ever-increasing despotisms: the scientific and the mili- 
tary. Of the former it is not necessary to treat in these pages; of the 
latter the yearly increase throughout Europe, ever since the war of 
1870—71, must alarm every unbiassed thinker, bringing with it, as 
it does, the impoverishment of the people, the curse of youth and 
manhood, the endless strain of a fiseal burden, so enormous that 
every class groans under it, and the perpetual and diseased anxiety 
in which every nation lives, suspecting its neighbours, and turn by 
turn affronting them insolently and cringing to them obsequiously, 
according as it is made to feel the power of its own strength or the 
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weakness of its own inferiority. Every syllable printed which tends 
to show the reality of military tyranny at this moment is valuable, 
and should be welcomed, however odious it may be to military authority 
and government; and especially valuable when it comes from one 
who has passed through the scenes which he depicts, and draws, not 
from imagination, but from memory. 

Georges Darien has been the man whom he describes; treated as 
the worst of criminals, though wholly guiltless of breaking any crimi- 
nal law. Georges Darien in using the first person, both in Biribi 
and in Bus les Ceurs, is but writing portions of his own autobiography ; 
he was a boy of ten, like his young hero in the latter book, and a 
volunteer like the gunner of the second class in the 41st of artillery 
in the former work, and to this fact there are owing that directness, 
simplicity, and virility which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
both these volumes. They are alive with life. The reader may resent 
them, detest them, dread them and their revelations ; but he must be 
impressed by them; he must receive from their perusal that thrill 
which can only come from reality. They are saturated with the tears 
of blood of a strong man who feels his own impotency to rouse his 
generation and to change humanity; who knows that his voice is the 
voice of the prophet crying in the wilderness, and echoing over a 
desert of dead bones and drifting sand. There are few greater pangs 
than to see the truth and know it, and feel that the salvation of others 
lies in it, and to tell it in vain to deaf ears, and offer its water of life 
to lips closed by pride and cruelty and folly. 

The name Biribi sounds too light for such a subject ; it sounds like 
a joke; but the joke is grim indeed, grim as the dance of skeletons 
round a gallows-tree. In actual fact Biribi is the nickname given by 
French and native soldiers in Algeria to the punishment battalions of 
the Franco-African army ; a slangy petit nom given in jest to one of 
the most awful hellsthat earth holds. The tortures which are suffered 
in every army, in the best army, and in the time of greatest peace, 
ean scarcely ever be over-rated; and they are not the less but the 
more terrible because almost always endured in silence and ignored by 
authority. Now and then a voice is raised from the ranks, occa- 
sionally, very rarely, some punishment, or injustice, more brutal than 
usuul, comes to light, and rouses public indignation. Birihi is one of 
those rare utterances rising from the sealed pits, in which uncared-for 
and unpitied lives are beaten into senseless pulp of bruised and 
bleeding flesh. 

There is great originality in the literary talent of Georges Darien. 
His style is all his own. His manner of relation resembles no other. 
He has nothing of the modern school, except its hopelessness ; he is 
strong, intense, virile, rough; he seeks no ornament, he strives for no 
effect ; he writes as he feels, boldly, passionately, with that eloquence 
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which is the offspring of simplicity and of veracity, and that potency 
which comes from wide knowledge of literatures and of mankind. 
Belonging by birth to the bourgeoisie, son of a Catholic father and a 
Calvinist mother, his early years were embittered by religious strife. 
He has later on travelled much ; he has known the lowest classes and 
the hardest ways of life; he is still young in years, but old in the 
most varied experiences; and he has, certainly, uncommon powers, 
which have as yet not been duly recognised, for he offends the pre- 
judices and vested interests of his generation, and even in France 
prejudice and vested interests are strong and ciose many channels. 

He disdains, moreover, to appeal to that large class of readers 
who require a book, cast in the form of a story, to possess a story. 
Like the famous knife-grinder he has none to tell, if by story we 
understand, as most people do, a love-tale in some one of its forms. 
Biribi is the stern and terrible narrative of the career of an insowmis ; 
Bas les Cwurs is the simple, domestic record of a boy’s recollections of 
the Année Terrible. In neither is there any hint or fragment of 
romance. ‘This fact at once limits his public to the restricted number 
who appreciate the skill which can afford to dispense with the elements 
of romance, and to rely solely on its own power of description and 
analysis of character. In this respect for literary excellence and 
harmonious treatment I should place Bus les Ceurs before Biribi. 
The relation of events at Versailles, before and after the Prussian 
occupation, as seen from the point of view of a family of the town, is 
told with such perfect naturalness that the reader follows it with the 
deepest interest, and remains fascinated by the admirable manner in 
which the most tragic and momentous events of history are reflected 
in the mind of a boy of ten years old. 

The tranquillity and precision of his use of the etching-needle, with 
which he describes the daily life and street scenes in Versailles, con- 
trasts curiously with the hot colour and broad charcoal marks with 
which he portrays the tortures of the punishment-battalions in Africa. 

This testifies to the flexibility of Darien’s talent, since nothing 
can be more different to the impetuous and turgid violence of Biribi 
than the restrained and delicate irony of Bas /es Cwurs: the one is a 
battle-piece of Veretschagin, crowded with begrimed and panting 
figures, in which the dumb canvas seems to shriek with war and 
smoke with blood; the other is a cabinet picture of Meissonier’s, 
finished, polished, small in measurement, illimitable in suggestion, 
fine as the point of a needle, cruel as the fork of a snake’s tongue. 
For, undoubtedly, Darien is cruel, but he is cruel from the impotent 
rage which is in him, the powerless sorrow and scorn which his 
country, his generation, his fellow mortals, his vision of things as 
they are, awaken in his memory and in his desires. 

The apathy and sheepishness of the general multitude fill him with 
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wrath ; he longs to pull down on the world its temple, like Samson, 
regardless of the fall of the column and the roof on himself. No one 
who loves received doctrines, crystallised commonplaces, undisputed 
formulz, should open these books. Such persons will only see in 
them blasphemies against their honoured gods; for this author is not 
suited to the smug self-complacency of Philistinism, “ sanding its 
sugar and praising its Lord.” 

To represent war as it is done in the terrible pages of La Débacie, 
or in the heartrending sketch of the Aftague du Moulin, is not difficult 
to the novelist who has power and knowledge. To represent the 
effects of war on entirely uninteresting and commonplace persons, 
and yet keep the attention of the reader rivetted to what is passing 
in one ordinary household during a frightful national calamity, is 
far more difficult feat; especially when all the sympathies of the 
reader which would be easily roused by noble sentiments in the 
sufferers are voluntarily alienated, and the only motives and feelings 
depicted are sordid, egotistic, and miserable, except in the young 
narrator, whose childish intelligence is so slowly awakened to the 
baseness of those around him, but whose naturally honest and patriotic 
little soul burns and thrills with shame when once it becomes conscious 
of the meanness and cowardice of his family and of his neighbours. 
The highest literary faculty seems to me to show itself in the com- 
pleteness with which the childlikeness of the young observer is retained, 


the vague apprehension, the slowly awakening comprehension, the 
gradually dawning horror with which the events around him impress 
themselves on a mind remaining instinctively loyal and just in the 
midst of corrupt and unworthy examples. 


Take this as an example of its style :— 


“ Shouts are heard afar off in the woods. 

*““*Ah, my poor child!’ says my aunt, weeping, ‘what a hideous thing is 
war !’ 

“She looks very feeble, very worn, my poor great-aunt Moreau. The sight 
of her thin face, her skeleton-like hands, moves me painfully. She sees this. 

“* At my age,’ she murmurs, ‘ these events, my dear, are hard to bear.’ 

‘However, she assures me the Germans are not very cruel. The Captain im 
commani of those billeted on her, despite his rude exterior, is not uncivil. 

“ At that moment, indeed, this officer returns with his men; his heels ring on 
the bricks of the ante-chamber. He opens the door of the little room where we 
are sitting. 

***Do not be disturbed, Madame,’ he says, addressing my aunt, ‘on account 
of the firing you may have heard. There is nothing of any consequence. A 
wood-cutter, in whose hut we found arms, and whom we have shot: nothing 
more.’ 

‘He salutes and retires. My aunt shudders. She turns white, her eyes close, 
her head falls back against the chair. She is faint. I call her maid, who runs 
to my summons, with the cook and the servant just come to fetch me. The 
three women try and revive her. She remains so weak when again conscious, 
that they carry her to her chamber. She is grieved to have fainted. 
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““¢When my dear little Jean came to see me,’ she murmurs! ‘It was the 
thought of that poor wood-cutter——’ 

‘She trembles like a leaf as I leave her. 

‘“‘Germaine, who has come from my grandfather’s to fetch me, asks me to 
wait a moment ; she has a message for the Prussian Captain from my grandfather. 
The officer is walking up and down, smoking, under the lime-trees. I hear his 
guttural voice as he answers, ‘ Tell your master that I shall expect him here.’ 
What can this mean! When I reach my grandfather’s house I rush to the 
dining-room to question the old man, but Germaine catches hold of my arm. 

“« You must not disturb Monsieur. He is engaged with some one.’ 

‘* Through the door, which I hold half opened, I have seen that some one. He 
is a person dressed like a peasant, who looks not like a peasant, nevertheless. 
His large hat is worn too gracefully ; his ragged blue blouse is too old to accord 
with his proud and delicate features. Is he an officer of franc-tireurs! A 
French spy, perhaps! Is my grandfather giving or receiving information? Is 
he not, as I hope, planning to surprise the Prussians! I question Germaine. 
She is astonished at my anxiety. 

«That man! He wanted to see the Mayor, and as the Germans have put 
the mayor in prison, he was brought here. Do not trouble yourself about him, 
Monsieur Jean.’ 

“T hear a sound of closing doors. It is, of course, the stranger going away. 

“ My grandfather joins me. 

‘“** Well, how is your aunt ?!’ 

“T tell him what happened, the story of the wood-cutter and its effect upon 
her. 

“*Ah! what a pity !—humph, humph 
wy cloak.’ 

‘“**Shall I come with you, grandpapa ?’ 

“* No, no; not worth while. I shall be back in half an hour.’ 

“‘In twenty minutes’ time he returns. 

““« You see I am as good as my word. I made haste, eh ?’ 

“Ts my aunt better !’ 

““¢ Your aunt! Yes—no—that is, yes, much better.’ 

“« Jean,’ he says to me after dinner, ‘you were to go back the day after to- 
morrow, but as I must go on business to Versailles in the morning early, I will 
take you with me. Does it disappoint you, eh ?’ 

“¢A little, yes.’ 

“* Bah! you shall make up for it another time. You shall come again soon 
for several days, and send your lessons to the deuce.’ 

‘‘Tlaugh. I think I must have been mistaken. The man whom I saw must 
have been really a peasant. My grandsire could not be so gay if there is to be 
fighting at Maussy this evening. However, before going to bed I look out over 


!—I will goand see her. Germaine, 


the country, and when I lie down I strain my ear to catch a sound. All night 
long I cannot sleep ; I can only listen. All at once a hand touches my elbow. 
I start up, screaming. Germaine laughs. 

““¢ What is the matter, Monsieur Jean? Were you dreaming ?’ 

“T stare round me in amaze. It is broad day. 

‘«* Make haste and get up ; the chocolate is ready ; master is waiting.’ 

“Half an hour later we leave the house. We are at the end of the street 
which opens on to the Versailles road, when a platoon of Prussian soldiers, with 
bayonets fixed, appears upon that road. My grandfather seizes me brutally and 
throws me down under a fence behind a hedge. I look through the branches. 
The Prussians pass at quick march. Amidst them marches a man, with his 
hands tied behind his back. I see a broad-leafed hat, a pale proud face, an old 
Dine Llouse. It is the man of yesterday. I know him at a glance. 
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“«¢ Grandiather, who is that ?’ 

“«Eh! Who? who? Some vagabond a Prussian patrol has picked up out of 
some ditch. The Prussians are very severe for—for—for—wayfarers. It is better 
not to be seen in these affairs—it is better not to be mixed up—I mean—’ 

“ My grandfather is lying, I am certain; I feel it. Why should he lie? 
Where are they taking this fettered man? Why force me to lie hidden undera 
hedge? From behind the village a loud volley thunders through the air. 

“ *« Grandpapa, grandpapa, did you hear that!’ 

“The old man is livid. 

‘¢Tt is the Prussians who practice—who practice at firing—in the morning. 
It is their custom—their custom—every morning—’ 

“« His teeth chatter.” 


Or see this description of the troops leaving for the frontier : 


‘* To-day the last regiment quartered here goes to the front ; it is a regiment 
of the line. 

* Léon and I wait in the market-place to go with the soldiers to the railway- 
station. 

“Tt is an epic, this departure of the troops. I have never felt what I feel now. 
There is a sense and scent of battle in the air ; the midsummer sun shining on the 
musket-barrels and sparkling on the accoutrements sets fire to one’s brain. The 
earth trembles under the passage of artillery which is about to vomit death ; and 
one’s heart dances in one’s breast whilst the ponderous caissons, with their iron- 
circled wheels, shake the stones, and the mouths of the bronze guns display their 
yawning jaws. Bands play warlike tunes ; men chant the Marseillaise, the gold 
of epaulets and the lace on uniforms glow in the light; the flags flap against the 
flagstaffs, on whose summits eagles spread their wings ; the shoes of the chargers 
glitter like silver crescents ; and one feels some mighty spirit of war soar above 
these hearts of flesh and of iron who are about to face the shock of battle. The 
blood steams in one’s veins ; the fever of the hour devours one; and one shouts 
louder and louder, faster and faster, not to become mad. 

“It is market-day. The square is filled by country people who have brought 
in their vegetables and fruits for sale. Their stalls are under all the trees, and, 
here and there, take upthe pavement. We are standing between a woman selling 
salads and an old man who has onions, and is on all fours beside his skips, because 
every moment or so an onion slides off the heap and rolls towards the gutter, 
unless he stops it. What a funny old fellow he is to take so much trouble for an 
onion! Ah, there goes another one! The old man hurries to catch it, but an 
officer, booted and spurred, steps on it; slips, slides, tumbles down. The onion- 
seller takes off his cap: ‘Oh, sir! a thousand pardons ! ’ 

‘“« The officer gets up, takes his riding-whip by the whip-end, and brings it with 
all his force on the uncovered head of the old man, who falls backward on his 
skull. Blood bespatters his skips of onions. 

“ «Here comes the regiment!’ screams Léon. 

“The band sounds at the end of the street. We run towards it. 

“« Did you see the poor old man?’ I ask. 

«Yes, He deserved what he got. Only think! The officer might have 
broken his legs, eh ?’ 

“{ donot answer. I am absorbed in watching the soldiers whom we escort, 
walking on the pavement, keeping step with them. 

“The soldiers do not all keep step with one another; emotion, enthusiasm, 
the delight of going to thrash the Prussians, the natural sorrow at leaving those 
they love—a thousand different feelings. There is an old soldier, a decorated 
soldier, next to me, who is very unsteady on his legs. A young ofticer, very 
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young, almost beardless, puts his musket straight on the old fellow’s shoulder 
every second. It is admirable to see the harmony which reigns between privates 
and officers. The Colonel, a greybeard, salutes with his sword when the people 
cheer him; and a trumpeter in the front rank has stuck a great bouquet of 
roses to the banner of his instrument, and carries it as a priest carries the 
host. Other nosegays are thrust into the barrels of muskets. Bottles of wine 
show their corks from under the piles of knapsacks, and two or three dogs are 
stretched out on the haversacks in the baggage-waggons. The crowd cheers 
the dogs. 

“All the peasants throng to see, shouting their applause to the regiment. 
3efore the chemist’s shop at the corner, a knot of young men wave their caps 
in the air; the chemist waves his white handkerchief; behind him I see the 
blue blouse of the old onion-seller, who lies unnoticed on the ground. 

“ All at once the music breaks out into the Marseillaise. 


“*¢ Allons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé !’ 


“Oh, how beautiful it all is! The soldiers fall into line. The populace, 
shouting and cheering, accompanies them to the station. Through the bars of 
the station-gates a private passes me his drinking-cup, and asks me to get it filled 
at the wine-shop in front of the gates. 

“* Wait; here is the money.’ 

‘But I do not wish for the brave fellow’smoney. I have a franc in my pocket. 
I will pay for his pint. In a moment I run back again. 

‘*¢Thanks, young sir,’ says the soldier. ‘It is perhaps the last drop I shall 
ever drink.’ 

“¢The last !’ cries Léon, red as a turkey-cock ; so proud is he to be able to 
rouse the spirit of a warrior. ‘The last? Ah! we shall give you floods of wine 
when you come back from victory.’ 

‘* The townspeople, who are crowding round us, cheer. The soldier shakes hia 
head dubiously. 

‘«¢ Thanks all the same,’ he says sadly. 

“ He does not seem very confident of success. 

“< Doubt that we shall be victorious?’ says Léon in disgust as we go home- 
ward. ‘Leave the town for the frontier with so little confidence! I would give— 
oh, what wouldn't [ give ?/—to be old enough to go and beat the Prussians. My 
dear Jean, that soldier has no soul !’ 

“T am not sure. The soldier perhaps does not look on the campaign as a 
picnic. Perhaps he sees more clearly than we do? Perhaps! A great many 
things I had never thought of before crowd into my brain.’’ 


A few days later, after Sedan, Jean sees the Germans enter 
Versailles. 

““* Here they are !’ 

‘Tt is the octroi-guards who cry out this as they come flying from the gates 
across the town. They brush me roughly as they pass, and their abject terror 
gains on me. 

“T follow them. But as I run I see on the other side of the boulevard 
five or six inquisitive persons, who have stopped in their walk, and hide 
themselves behind the trees, If they stay to see, why may not I! I, too, get 
behind the stem of a tree, and I watch with staring eyes to see what will 
happen. On the road, fifty yards from the gates, a dozen horsemen are coming 
onward at a walk. They stop a moment before the octroi-officers; then they 
come on into the town in two lines, almost touching the pavement. 
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“*The uhlans!’ says some one behind me. Ah, I think with a thrill, these 
are the uhlans ! 

“They draw near us; their pistols are cocked. They pass me close, and I 
feel that I shall fall from fright ; my nails clutch the bark of the tree which 
screens me. These riders are covered with blood. There is blood on the pennons 
of their lances, on the hocks of their horses, on the rents in their torn uni- 
forms, and one of the foremost has a white linen band stained with red on his 
forehead. Ah! it is hideous! I want to run away—I want to run away; it 
is impossible. Before me there are these Germans, riding slowly, searching with 
piercing glances the streets which open out to the left and to the right. Behind 
them comes on a dense dark mass. One can hear the tramp of feet. One can 
distinguish the spikes of helmets, the barrels of muskets, the little drums, no 
bigger than tambourines, and the fifes which are playing a march. These drum- 
mers and pipers are followed by linesmen in dark blue, shod with boots 
drawn up above their trousers, the musket held straight on the shoulder, the 
cloak rolled. 

“‘ And these men, grey with dust and mud, black with powder, with their coats 
in rags—these men, who fought no doubt this morning, and who have just made 
a forced march—preserve the most marvellous exactitude, the most perfect regu- 
larity in the dressing of their ranks, and the rhythm of their steps keeps measure 
from the first line to the last of the whole column, 

“They pass—they pass—they will never end. I have almost forgotten my 
fear. Iam partly in front of my sheltering tree. The drums and the fifes cease 
to sound, and music replaces it from a band marching in front of a group of staff- 
officers. They play a warlike march, a battle-hymn, and all down the line of 
troops, from the foremost company which has reached the Chateau of Versailles, 
to the last which is leaving the Chesnay, shouts of triumph arise and drown the 
brazen voice of the cymbals. The victorious chant thunders down the wind. 
It is the Marseillaise—the Marseillaise which our own troops played as they left 
for the frontier, the hymn which was to render every French soldier invincible, 
which I had sung myself when we had been so sure of supremacy, and when I 
had planted my little tricolour flags on the map, all along the route from Paris 
to Berlin in a Via Triumphalis ! 

“Now the artillery comes on; its black cannon on their blue gun-carriages, 
with their attendants on foot and in saddle, wearing helmets surmounted with 
brass balls. There are flowers in the mouths of the cannon, and they are 
garlanded with ivy and green boughs. The cavalry follow on the artillery ; 
dragoons, cuirassiers, hussars with white facings and a death’s-head on their 
shakoes. Then come the carriages, the waggons, the vehicles with ladders, the 
baggage-carts, . . . All at once my heart sickens and stands still. Behind the 
wheels of the last waggons I seem to see some red cloth. Yes, it is our red cloth 
—our soldiers. Between two rows of Prussians, who have their bayonets fixed, 
our prisoners march without arms, dirty, ragged, miserable, and ashamed. There 
are at least two hundred of them, and I strain my eyes after these, my country- 
men, who are destined to rot in German fortresses.” 


It seems to me that in no contemporary fiction do we possess 
studies of spectacles, of sentiments, of street-life in a momentous 
hour, more accurate, more vivid, more simple in diction, more touching 
in suggestion, than in the above passages. 

The sustained and withering irony and censure in this sketch, which 
yet never goes out of the selected orbit of a boy’s observation and 
experiences, seem to me to be perfect in their kind. The incompleteness 
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of the child’s understanding gives only a keener incisiveness to the 
satire embodied in his narrative. The general reader will never 
forgive such portraits as that of the elder Barbier, who, after shout- 
ing, “ Sursum Corda! Prenons serment de défendre le sol sacré de la 
Patrie!” accepts the large Prussian orders, sets his steam-saws 
going in his timber yard, and furnishes the wood for the besiegers of 
Paris; or of that of the tobacconist Legros, who, after crying, 
“Un soldat qui renie son drapeau? Qw il créve comme un chien! ” 
stands bareheaded with bent spine to sell cigars to Bavarian officers. 
This is human nature: human nature as commerce and modern 
teaching and the cheap Press have made it ; but Barbier and Legros 
will never pardon the limner who thus portrays them. To the 
reproach that such portraits are nearly always those which he 
selects, Darien would, no doubt, reply that it is not his fault if they 
are what have been in his path to the exclusion of finer and nobler 
figures. He is a realist in the full sense of that often-abused word, 
and he has the courage to represent the realities which he finds. 

The Année Terrible casts its black shadows over the childhood of 
this writer, and as long as his life shall last the gloom it has left will 
stay with him. If France herself should ever forget, which heaven 
forbid, he will not do so. His soul has been dipped in the Styx. 

What will, no doubt, alienate from him a large number of readers 
will be his almost absolute want of human sympathy, or, at least, 
of expressions of such sympathy. It is exceedingly rare with him 
to give way to any sign of any emotion of pity. He sees human 
nature, in all its phases, with little compassion for it. He sees (and 
this is, too often, either through weakness or through policy, ignored 
by writers and thinkers) that the great majority of men are neither 
the martyrs or the heroes, neither the victims or the tyrants of their 
time, but a mass considerable alone by its numbers, inconsiderable by 
any mental or moral worth, and chiefly absorbed in different forms of 
selfishness and the desire of gain. It is probably an error, though 
one consecrated by usage and talent, to represent the generality of 
human beings as worthy subjects either of blessing or of curse. But the 
author who says so will never be forgiven by that mass of mediocrity 
which forms nine-tenths of the population of the world. Darien says 
it, and shows it, and it is this which will always make his works 
appear dreary and depressing to the general reader, who cannot accept 
and pardon this manner of looking at life for the sake of its veracity 
and courage. 


Of course, also, in the Press generally, the accusation of exaggeration 
is always brought against exposures and delineations which are 
unwelcome and embarrassing. But the writer’s word may certainly be 
taken for it that nothing in his descriptions is exaggerated or 
invented, and many recent inquiries into the causes of deaths in the 
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ranks, and of executions after summary, and almost secret, court- 
martial in Algeria, have confirmed the veracity of the statements 
made in Biridi. The French Government, indeed, was, as I have 
said, so apprehensive of the effect of these on the public mind that, 
although it did not suppress the book, it forbade large coloured 
cartoons of the events described in it to be posted up on the boule- 
vards. In all nations the public is treated like a child by authority ; 
and as a child who will only walk straight and submissively if its 
eyes be bandaged and its feet hobbled. 

But in these pages we are not so much concerned with the political 
and military side of these works as with their literary qualities ; and 
these are considerable and of a strong and rare originality of style. 
Il vous empoigne, and it is impossible to read either of his two works 
without recognising their courage and ability, if we feel pained by 
their withering scorn and rugged wrath. They are at times hard as 
the stones over which the sick and swooning soldier is dragged, 
tied to the tail of a mule. They are at times ferocious as the licensed 
torturer with the three stripes on the sleeve, who throws his helpless 
prisoner, gagged and bound, on the burning sands. Terrible they 
always are, with all the terror of truths which have been lived through 
by the person who chronicles them. It is not any betrayal of confi- 
dence to say that the author of Biridi has experienced in his own person 
the tortures of which the dread record is made under this little playful- 
sounding word. After such scenes as are herein described, and such 
sufferings as these, the blood in a man’s veins cannot be rose-water. 
“La haine c’est comme les balles; en la machant on s’empoisonne.” 
And it is impossible that the military system can beget any other 
than hatred, violent, unforgiving, imperishable, in the victims of that 
system. 

“ A young soldier, a conscript, a chasseur 4 cheval, has lost two cartridges as 
the battalion is about to leave for Tunis. 

“The Corporal informs the Captain in command, who turns and looks in 
silence. The boy Loupat gazes at him with the eyes of an animal watching the 
descent of the club which is about to brain it, and from which it knows not how 
to escape. 

“In passing through Tunis the Corporal says to him, ‘ We shall leave you here. 
That will teach you to sell your cartridges.’ 

“The boy understands. The council of war, the sentence as a thief, the indelible 
shame stamped on the brow of a youth because he has lost two of the cartridges 
of the State! The following morning the bugle sounds the reveil at four 
o'clock. It is still dark. At twenty minutes to five the company, with knap- 
sacks on their backs, is drawn up in line on the road which runs throngh the 
camp. The trumpets sound the roll call, and all down the line each man answers 
‘Present’ as his name is spoken. 

‘* * No one is missing ?’” 

*«* Yes, Loupat, my Captain.’ 

‘** Loupat is absent ?’ 

““¢ Yes, my Captain.’ 
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“¢Thescoundrel! He has slunk off in the night to escape court-martial, but 
we will find him. Goon. No one else missing?’ 

“* Look there!’ A soldier points to the gymnasium. All the men look where 
he points, Under the portico, on the great architrave on the left, a body is swing- 
ing, black, at the end of a cord. 

‘A lieutenant runs to the place, climbs to the body, takes hold of it, lets it 
go, returns. 

“« Dead ?’ says the officer in command. ‘Is it Loupat?’ 

‘«* He is already cold.’ 

“«« The scoundrel !’ says the Captain again. ‘Well! he has done justice on 
himself. Right flank, march ! ’ 

‘‘We are crowded pell-mell into the railway waggons which are bound for 
Tunis. I look through the opening in the door and see far away below me— 
already far away—a small dark shape which swings in the wind as on a gibbet, 
and which is lighted solely by the first rays of the rising sun. 

* * o . * * 

‘* Another soldier, Barnaux, has had some liqueurs given him by a comrade ; 
Barnaux is drinking with the men of his marabout, when a sergeant enters, espies 
the irregularity, takes the offender before the officer in command. 

‘Barnaux refuses to say who the giver of the liqueur was. The Captain orders 
him to be put in irons. They have put him @ la crapaudine, that is, with his 
arms bound behind him and chained to his ankles. He is cast down thus on the 
sand of the camp. Because he moans with pain they gag him with a dirty rag, 
they tie his chin to his head with a cord. He remains all the night thus, tied up 
into a shapeless packet. In the morning when they change sentinels they perceive 
that he is dead. The gag has stifled him. 

” — . * * 4 

“Then the horror of the hospitai; those hells which these men so dread that 
they will tear the bandages off their wounds, or cut their veins with a bit of broken 
glass, rather than live to enter them. 

‘« The muleteers set us down at a great tent which serves as an infirmary ; 
within there are planks on trestles and large pails filled with reddened water. 

““* You see that,’ says Palot, who has divined with the instinct of the dying 
the destination of those sinister planks. ‘ Well, that will be my last bed.’ 

‘* An assistant, a filthy apron round his body, signs to us to enter. 

‘‘The great tent is an unutterably miserable place ; it has been battered about 
by wind and weather ; the currents of air blow unchecked through it, and rising 
clouds of dust arise from the ground. Some twenty iron beds are there, not 
more ; and beyond those a pile of mattresses, on which men are lying, rolled up in 
rough counterpanes. There are not sheets enough for all. They make a sick 
man rise and give up his place to Palot, whose pulse the surgeon feels. 

“« Done for,’ says the doctor, between his teeth, without heeding whether 
Palot hears him or not. 

“To the rest of us they assign the mattresses lying on the earth ; these are full 
of vermin ; they throw on us some covering, stained with the vomit of our prede- 
cessors, 

“ How wretched it is, this hospital! How weary are the days passed, with no 
other companions than the dying, whose characters are poisoned by suffering and 
whose cries of horror and anguish ring in one’s ears ! When, moved by the disgust 
and despair which comes over you in this feetid hole filled with filth and misery, 
you drag yourself out on your trembling limbs into the sun ; you feel so feeble, 
so exhausted, so helpless, you cannot walk astep. You sit down in the torrid 
heat ; you are chilly, despite the high temperature ; your teeth chatter, your 
body is drenched with sweat. And at evening you are obliged to return to the 
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tent, where you pass such hideous nights, troubled by such frightful nightmares, 
by such vague sudden shapeless terrors, which seem to seize you by the throat 
and freeze the blood in your veins. Oh! those horrible nights when you see the 
dying shake off their covering with shrunken fingers and try to raise their haggard 
faces, lighted by the yellow-green rays of a lanthorn ! 

‘‘ These nights in which the living, who so soon will be the dead, clutch at 
the rags which cover them, and shriek with rage and fear as though they saw an 
enemy descend on them! These nights in which one hears the childlike sobs of 
young Palot, who is delirious, and who in his long agony calls on his mother, 
‘Mamma! Mamma!’ 

“They will ring for ever in my ears those two piteous words which through 
three whole nights fill that wretched place with their unpitied lament. A lament, 
low and tender, at first, broken with choking tears, ending in screams which make 
one’s hair stand up on one’s skull with horror, The desperate screams of a 
perishing life which has lost all sense and measure of things or of time, of one 
who knows only that he will die, and in one supreme appeal protests against his 
severance from those he loves.” 


* * * * . * 


And the youth Palot dies in that appeal, and they dig a hole in 
the red clay under a low wall beside a Barbary fig-tree. 


“Ah! poor little soldier, who breathe your last calling on your mother ; 
you, who with your glazing eyes, saw the vision of your home ; you who are laid 
there, at twenty-three years of age, to be devoured by the worms of that foreign 
soil on which you have suffered so much, and where you have met your death 
alone, forsaken, without a friend to soothe your last struggle, without a hand to 
close your eyelids, except the brutal hand of the hospital servant, which shut on 
your mouth like a muzzle when your desperate cries disturbed his sleep. Ah, I 
know why your sickness was mortal ; I know it much better than the surgeon 
whose steel dissected your emaciated body ; and I pity you, poor victim of the State, 
with all my heart and soul as I pity your mother who waits for you, counting the 
days of your absence, and who will only receive in her solitude the dry official 
notice of your death ! 

* * . * * . 

“Ah, no! I will not pity you, young dead soldier, nor your mother who 
mourns your loss! I will not pity you, sons, who are killed by the drinkers of 
blood, mothers who conceive what they send to the shambles. Mad women who 
endure the pangs of childbirth only to give up the fruit of their womb to the 
Minotaur which devours them! Know you not that the she-wolves let themselves 
be slain sooner than lose their offspring ; that there are beasts which die of grief 
when their cubs are borne away from them? Do you not understand that it 
would be better to tear your new-born creatures limb from limb than to bring 
them up for one-and-twenty years, only to throw them into the hands of those 
who want their flesh to feed the cannon! . . . . And you would ask our 
pity when, in some dark hour, the end comes, and the bones of your children are 
gnawed by hyzenas and whitened by the sun in some forgotten corner of the 
earth }”’ 


There are many such passages in Biridi, burning with truth and 
with pain; and it would be well if they could be stamped into the 
mind and the memory of the peoples of this epoch, who go meekly 
and stupidly as sheep to the slaughter, under the pressure of their 
sovereigns and statesmen. Of course, such a teaching as this carries 
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with it its own condemnation by what is called authority, and by all 
those classes of which I have spoken, to whom war is a necessity and a 
standing army is the ark of the Government. But it would be well if 
the populace of every country could read, learn, and digest it,and realise 
its truth and its justification. As I have said, I place Bas les Ceurs 
higher, in a purely literary sense, than Birib/, in the sense of construc- 
tion and of concentration. For Biribi is abrupt, at times confused ; is 
rather a series of terrible records and tragical incidents than a consecu- 
tive and harmonious narrative, although it relates the career of the 
same soldier from the time when he enters the ranks, to the last 
day in which he flings from him for ever the grey coat and kepi of 
the punishment-battalion. In that punishment-battalion he has been 
placed, let the reader remember, for no especial crime against law or 
decency, but for those offences against the military code (the unwritten 
code) which make the offender more guilty in the eyes of a court- 
martial than any actually criminal accusation: to have lost a regi- 
mental article, to have forgotten to salute a superior, to have stopped 
to drink at a brook on a march, to have omitted to put the regulation 
number on a clothes brush or a pewter platter, to have been out 
without leave, to have lost cartridges or buttons—any one of those 
innumerable and incessantly recurring actions or omissions which 
make a soldier an ‘nsowmis to his military superior, whether sergeant 
or general, corporal or colonel, which to the military mind constitute 
crimes too heinous to be named, offences which fill a punishment-book 
with accusations of acts in which only the semi-insanity of perverted 
authority could see any provocation. Read only of the punishment 
of the tombeau for simple sins of negligence or thoughtless mirth. 
The tombeau is a canvas cover, stretched on stakes, making a cage a 
metre long by sixty centimétres wide, into which the soldier condemned 
to this torment is obliged to creep on his stomach as best he can. In 
this cage he spends days, weeks, months, at the caprice of his tyrants, 
with a litre of water as his only drink, and nothing but the canvas, 
between him and scorching heat or icy rain, or blinding desert dust. 
On hot days the water in his little can evaporates rapidly ; and at 
the will of the corporals in charge of him he may be kept thirty-six 
hours without other drink and without food at all. Remember, as 
you read these lines, that the fombeau has been the home for months 
of the man who describes it ; a home on the scorching Algerian sand in 
the parching African weather; a home in which he envied the jackal 
its lair and the vulture its wings; a home in which his flesh rotted 
and his manhood swooned. 

It is, perhaps, the finest compliment one can pay to an author to be 
so much impressed by his theme that one almost forgets to speak of 
his purely intellectual qualities. It is difficult to treat of either of 
these works in a coldly critical spirit. or they are written with tears 
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of blood—such tears as are wrung from the heart’s depths of all 
those by whom France is beloved. 

For if militarism be her only armour, her only resource against her 
foes, then must we tremble for her indeed; and tremble no less for the 
whole of Europe, of which all‘ the male youth is bruised and crushed 
under militarism as in a mortar. The charge of want of patriotism 
has been brought against Georges Darien for both these volumes. 
But it is the flaw in human nature, not in French nature only, which 
he exposes; the cynicism, the selfishness, the cowardice, the meanness, 
which are so conspicuous in all modern society in all nations and in 
all grades. Were there a German invasion of Italy or of England 
next year, there would probably be as many Italians or English ready 
to succumb to, to cringe before, and to profit by, the conquerors as 
there are Versaillais ready to do so in the volume called Bas les Cwurs. 
There is a moral motor ataxy in the spinal marrow of modern nation- 
alities; the love of money, the fear of poverty, and the continual con- 
centration of the mind on personal interests taught by modern education 
and by modern commerce make up a large percentage of human beings, 
who are mere time-servers, always ready to hold the stirrup-leather of 
the strongest. It is not alone the French bourgeois of 1870 who is 
satirised in these pictures of Versailles under German domination ; it 
is the whole modernity of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
under the teaching of modern science, modern trade, and modern 
morality. All humanity has been inoculated with the serum of con- 
centrated cowardice and egotism ; some are robust enough to resist the 
contagion, but the majority absorb it and develop the disease. That 
which Darien calls not cowardice, but fear, is enormously developed 
by modern influences, and will probably continue to increase in the 
coming century. He asks himself and his reader of what elements is 
it composed that discipline, that blind obedience, which is enforced in 
military life (and which is already demanded in civil life by the 
scientific and medical tyrannies). He replies, and it is a subtle 
distinction which will escape the comprehension of many, that the 
soldier who thus cringes to base orders is not a coward but a craven 
(pas un lache ; un peureux). 


“This craven would throw himself into fire or flood to-day to save a comrade’s 
life; but he would blow his comrade’s brains out to-morrow at the word of 
command of a non-commissioned officer. He is not base: he is frightened. 
His courage disappears before a watch-word: his boldness shrinks and vanishes 
under a regimental order. What cows him is the apprehension of punishment, 
the fear of the men set above him. Fear is the keystone of the ark of the temple 
of Janus. The army is a laundry where they throw the consciences of men 
into a tub of soap-suds, and where the characters of men are wrung and twisted 
like wet linen, and are placed, shapeless, under the wooden-beater of a brutalising 
discipline. It is only by means of fear that the military system has been able to 
establish itself. It is only by such fear that it maintains its position. It is 
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obliged to affect the imagination by terror, as it must extinguish the soul and 
sense of nations to prevent each from seeing farther than the stupid limit of a 
frontier. Itis obliged to surround itself with a mysterious ceremony, with a 
religious pomp in which horror is united to magnificence ; in which the trumpet 
blast joins in the death-shrieks ; in which one can see confused together the 
bloodstained robe of glory, the plume of generals, the handcuffs of gendarmes, 
the marshal’s baton, and the dozen balls of the execution-volley, the golden palms 
of triumph and the shattered bones of the dead. It must present this spectacle 
to the crowds which stare and tremble before it as they stand open-mouthed before 
a charlatan quack doctor at a fair, whose tinsel and feathers attract them, but from 
whom they shrink alarmed as soon as they see a forceps or a lancet glitter 
ominously in his hand, It must do thisin order that the people, always in ecstasy 
before the marvellous, which it does not attempt to analyse, shall be seized before 
it with awe and admiration : even as a savage who prostrates himself in terror and 
respect before the shooting-iron which he does not understand, but which he 
knows possesses the power to strike him to the earth.” 


Many will protest against this figure as an insult to the general 
public, but like many other insults which carry an intolerable sting in 
them, it may claim that it is merited, and does not overpass the, truth. 

Darien writes with that force which can, indeed, only come from 
the intimate persuasion that what it tells mankind is true, and should 
be told. 


“Tt is commonly said,’ he continues, ‘that the army incarnates the nation. 
History puts this into our heads by means of all her subtlest lies. Ten martial 
anecdotes resume a century ; a boast describes a reign. History preaches hatred 
cf the people, respect for the pillager, the sanctification of carnage, the glorification 
of slaughter by them. The weak, the sensitive, the timid succumb beneath it, 
and are buried in the red clay or left on the sand for the vultures and jackal. 
The strong (sometimes, not always) lives to have his whole future poisoned by 
these memories, his whole temperament warped and embittered ; or he forces 
his tormentors to shoot him by some unpardonable breach of discipline ; some 
blow to a superior, or some intentionally insolent reply ; death is the continually 
recurring sentence in the military code; if the man does not bend he must be 
broken: broken in two with a voiley which smashes his spine. The punishment- 
battalions, the workshops of the Travaux Forcés, are the immediate consequences 
of the standing armies. Society, to protect its interests, makes of a young citizen 
a soldier, and of the soldier a galley slave at the first effort in him to shake off 
the yoke of that discipline which degrades and brutalises him, requiring like all 
tyrants and usurpers to support its rule by terror, to make itself dreaded that its 
prestige may dazzle and its tottering throne be secured. What society requires is 
an obedience passive and blind, a total imbecility, a humiliation which has no limit 
or hesitation ; the response of the machine to the mechanic, of the dancing dog to 
the stick of his teacher. Take your man, make him surrender all free will, power 
of choice, liberty, and conscience, and you create and possess a soldier, To-day, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, there is as much difference between the two 
words, soldier and citizen, as there was in the time of Czesar between two similar 
words—Milites and Quirites. The standing army is the corner stone of the 
actual social structure ; it is a force which sanctions and secures the conquests of 
force; it is a barrier raised much less to combat foreign invasion than to resist 
and paralyse the just claims of nations. Soldiers, those sons of the people armed 
against their fathers, are nothing more or less than gendarmes in disguise.’ ” 
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This is surely absolute truth—that truth which is of all others most 
feared by those in authority; those who, whether as sovereigns, 
ministers, financiers, professional men, or tradesmen, live on and by 
the servility and gullibility of the nations. 


‘*What is discipline except fear? The soldier is reared to dread what is 
behind him more than what he is forced to face; he must be more afraid of the 
fellow-trooper who will be told off to shoot him in the back, than of the adver- 
sary whom he is ordered to attack. The army is the incarnation of fear. The 
soldier must dread his commanders as a burnt child dreads the fire. He must 
never laugh at their absurdities, nor raise a voice against their injustice or their 
tyrannies. He must never speak. He must not even think. His superiors do 
both for him. If he laugh, or resent, or speak, or think, if he be neithera 
coward or a dolt, he is a mutineer: he must be tamed, beaten, broken @ Biribi.’’ 


And when the dreamer, Queslier, says that it will not be long 
before the people will become awake to this abuse of them, and 
will see that the military caste is established on prejudices and 
interests hostile to them, and will arise and destroy it, Darien 
replies, with equal truth :-— 


“There will flow much water under all the bridges of the world before the 
people will have ceased to adore their vain idols bathed in blood and tears.’’ 


Vain idols, indeed! For thousands of years the Juggernaut of 
military despotism has rolled over the living pavement of the pros- 
trate multitudes, and there is no sign as yet that those multitudes 
will arise and shiver the bloodstained car to atoms. Darien has but 
little hope in the resistance of the people. He fears that the majo- 
rity of them will always continue to be daunted, dazzled, made dumb 
and helpless by the powers which ruin and slay them. William of 
Germany makes his insolent and inhuman declaration that the 
soldier must slaughter his own progenitors if his “‘ war-lord ”’ bid him 
do so; and yet William of Germany is allowed to continue his reign. 

What are we to look for from nations which lie down to be stamped 
on thus? which lick the spurred boots of those who outrage them ? 

Biribi, and what Biribi represents, has its prototype in every 
country of Europe ; and wherever Europe introduces her “ civiliza- 
tion’ there she introduces also her quick-firing cannon, her num- 
bered battalions of slaves, her organized butchery, her pulverization 
of virility and of volition, her destruction of initiative and of liberty. 

England considers that such arguments as those contained in Birih/ 
do not concern her because she has no conscription. But how long 
will she be able, or be allowed, to be free from enforced service ? The 
present field-marshal, commanding-in-chief, desires conscription. It 
may well be that events, in the not far distant future, may strengthen 
his hands and enable him to enforce it. 

“Ah, Mascarille ! who wished to put history into madrigals!’ 
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Darien. ‘“ History has given us Chauvinism (Jingoism), that epidemic 
which makes a nation run headlong like the Gadarene swine, to fall 
into the pit of absolutism! The army incarnates the nation? No. 
It diminishes it. It incarnates nothing but force, brutal and blind, 
which lies at the service of whoever most pleases it; or—sad to say— 
whoever pays it highest.” 

“The army,” says Darien, “is the social cancer; is the octopus 
of which the tentacles drain the blood of the nations; the hundred 
arms and feelers which the people should sever with blows of their 
hatchets if they desire themselves to live.” 

Such language is very strong, and will rouse strong opposition in 
those who have long been cradled in conventional opinions, and believe 
that the established order of society, now existing, is admirable and 
intangible, because it has had the force and the cunning to so esta- 
blish itself. It is language which may, of course, be challenged by 
adverse argument, which may at any rate be met by counter-state- 
ments deserving to be weighed against it; but it is language which 
is more needed than any other in the present state of Europe, with 
every nation armed to the teeth and every country an arsenal. 

Therefore the English people should read Biribi ; they who derive 
their military ideas from the boisterous Jingoism of Rudyard Kipling, 
from the statistics of Secretaries of State, and from the pageantry of 
the troops on a Jubilee festival. 





OvIDA. 

























DURER’S VISIT TO THE NETHERLANDS. 


Own the 12th of July, 1520, a humble cavalcade issued from the gate of 
Nuremberg along the road to Erlangen. It consisted of Diirer and 
his wife and Susanna, their maid—probably the one who in 1523 
married her master’s apprentice George Penz, the socialist. In his 
pocket Diirer carried two little books, both of which have descended 
in whole or part to us. In one he jotted down items of expenditure 
and other little incidents of the journey ; in the other he drew sketches 
from time to time of such people or objects as he desired to remember. 
Many leaves of the little sketch-book remain scattered among the 
public and private collections of Europe, and it is much to be hoped 
that some day photographs of them all may be published in some 
collective form. Before introducing the reader to the Diary itself, it 
may be well (for the avoidance of many footnotes) to put together 
here a few hasty remarks upon some of the principal men that the 
artist met, and of the friends that he made. 

For Diirer was for ever making new friends or meeting old ; men 
of all kinds flocked about him and found themselves the happier for 
being in his presence ; so it had been in Venice and at Augsberg, and 
so it was at Antwerp. Wherever he goes he finds someone who is 
glad to see him: at Bamberg it is the Bishop ; at Frankfurt it is Jacob 
Heller for whom he had painted the “* Assumption ;” at Lahnstein it 
is the toll-taker who knew his wife ; at Cologne he is invited to dinner 
at the Barefoot Convent, and a monk presents him with a pocket 
handkerchief. The very night of his arrival at Antwerp the Fugger’s 
factor, Bernhard Stecher, carries him off to a costly meal, and for the 
next twelve months his evenings were generally spent in the accept- 
ance of hospitality. It is a fact worthy of remark that most of 
Diirer’s intimate friends, that is to say, of those in whose minds he 
found sympathy agreeing with his own, belong to the merchant class. 
Amongst the merchants in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
intelligence of Europe was for the most part concentrated. Fore- 
most in the series stands Thomasin Bombelli, the wealthy silk 
dealer, Italian by birth—a man in the employ of Regent Margaret, 
and highly appreciated by her. With him Diirer seems to have 
dined pretty well every other day for some time, and many were the 
presents which the two exchanged, and when they separated and 
Diirer returned to Nuremberg, we shall find that this friendship was 
still warmly remembered on both sides. Amongst the Portuguese 
colony the artist was also a great favourite. He delighted, we can 
well imagine, in the warmth of their southern enthusiasm as well as 
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in the spirit of enterprise for which their nation was distinguished in 
those days. The commerce of Portugal was very extensive, and at 
Antwerp—the London of the time—every government of a commercial 
country, as well as every house that did business on a large scale, 
was forced to have a representative. There the Fuggers had their 
factors, and the Imhofs their representatives. Similarly the King of’ 
Portugal had his man of business—Factor Brandan by name, with 
whom Diirer constantly dined. At the end of the year 1520 Brandan 
resigned his post, and was succeeded by a certain Francisco. Of both 
those men and also Roderigo Fernandez, who in his turn filled the 
same office as the others, the Diary makes frequent mention. They 
were all, especially the latter, very wealthy merchants, and apparently 
men of considerable refinement as well: would that we knew a little 
more about them! Of certain purchases and sales in which they had 
a hand we could tell the figures, but of the men themselves nought 
whatsoever. 

The name of Jacob de Bannisis, who had been one of Emperor 
Maximilian’s private secretaries, appears several times in a way that 
seems to hint at the existence of a real friendship between him and 
Diirer. This is all the more likely when we are told that he was an 
intimate friend of Wilibald Pirkheimer’s, who even dedicated books 
Laus podagra, and what not. He was very kind 
to the artist about his pension business, and helped him to draw out 
his supplication to the Emperor. Diirer dined several times with 
him, and took his portrait in charcoal. 

The inn-keeper of the sixteenth century was a man of no small 
importance and consideration, often very well to do and usually 
accustomed to meet his guests on a footing of fair equality: of the 
“Golden Cross” at Ratisbon have we not heard a tale? It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find Diirer and his host Jobst Plankfelt 
striking up a somewhat close acquaintance; indeed, how could they 
help it when the two breakfasted or dined together every day, the 
painter’s wife and daughter cooking their own dinner for them- 
selves and eating it upstairs. Diirer draws the good host and his 
wife once and paints their portraits at another time; he invites him 
and his family to a dinner “ costing two florins ;” he gives and receives 
presents from him, and is by him shown some of the sights of the 
town; finally, Frau Diirer stands godmother to one of Plankfelt’s. 
children. The drawing of the husband alone survives and may be 
seen in the Stiidel Institute at Frankfort ; it has suffered considerably,. 
but enough remains to show as in a fog the image of a laughter- 
loving man, not without a basis of seriousness in him—quite a 
conceivable friend, in fact. 

If it were granted to me to call up for a moment in the flesh one of 
these men, shrivelled as they are for the most part into the mere vowels. 


to him in due form 
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and consonants of their names, I should be inclined to choose the 
festive captain, Felix Hungersperg, the excellent luteplayer (der 
késtlich und iibergerad Lautenschlager). Diirer drew three portraits 
of him, and two of them are still to be seen. They show us the jovial 
fellow with his strangely long neck, and quaint expression “ pre- 
dominated over” by a blind eye. A bright and happy man we 
should judge him to be, full of life and merriment, especially 
delightful at times to Diirer, whose mind vibrated between joyfulness 
and gloom. ‘This is not by any means the only indication we possess 
of the painter’s delight in music. In the Diary the reader will see 
him giving J. van der Winkel a present, and references to music more 
or less direct occur several times in the theoretical writings ; besides, 
if Camerarius is to be believed, Diirer wrote a book on music which has 
not come down to us. Felix seems to have returned to Diirer’s 
friendship, and he brought his prints and gave him characteristic 
presents—one hundred oysters and the like, whilst the two invited 
each other to dinner. 

One thing is quite clear about the majority of Diirer’s friends— 
they were men of a reforming disposition, more or less strongly 
marked. While at Antwerp, indeed, both he and his wife went once 
to confession, and we know that she used to go to church, for she had 
her pocket picked there. It is, on the other hand, worth noticing 
that the only religious body at Antwerp by which the artist was 
entertained was the Augustinian convent, and there he dined more 
than once. Of their Prior Erasmus had already in 1517 written to 
Luther. “In the convent at Antwerp is a prior, a truly Christian 
man, who loves you exceedingly ; he was your pupil, as he says. He 
is almost the only one of them all who preaches Christ, the rest either 
preach fables or else with an eye to their wallets.”’ As a further 
indication of the road along which these monks were travelling, it 
may be mentioned that in September, 1622, they were all arrested 
for heresy, and in the following year driven out of house and home. 

As good luck would have it, Erasmus was stopping at Antwerp at 
the very time Diirer was there. Their common friendship with 
Pirkheimer would certainly have brought them together, even if each 
had not been anxious to make the acquaintance of his famous con- 
temporary. Erasmus, moreover, in whose composition both greatness 
and meanness seemed to have been mingled in about equal propor- 
tions, was always desirous of having his portrait taken by any famous 
painter he came across. He didn’t pay for it; he wrote a dedication 
or a letter of recommendation, or perhaps an epitaph, instead, and 
thought the artist ought to be well pleased. On the whole these two 
men, Diirer and Erasmus, were not made to be great friends; the 
deep enthusiasm and earnestness of the painter could not harmonise 


(1) Eras. Op. Epist., p. 258. 
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with the weirdly clever flippancy and pungent sarcasm of the theo- 
logian. Diirer longed to find something that he could affirm and 
believe; Erasmus to find something that he could contradict, some 
error that he could point out, some fallacy that he could destroy. 
To the former was given a warm heart and a mighty hand; to the 
latter a firm confidence in himself and a subtlety of intellect like the 
mythical wisdom of the serpent. Let the reader turn at once to 
the passage stating what Diirer requires of Erasmus. ‘The self- 
sacrifice demanded was not that for which the great egoist had been 
produced by prolific Nature in the fulness of time. The one thing 
that Erasmus hated was vulgarity and ignorance—he could not be a 
popular leader ; it required an accomplished mind to feel the trebly 
distilled essence of his sarcasm’s sting. Doubtless Diirer learnt a 
good deal from him—he probably taught him nothing in return. 
Krasmus would have been mentally criticising him and controverting 
him all the time. Of his art, however, he was glad enough to avail 
himself, and he got Diirer to draw him twice, but apparently neither 
drawing was finished. After the artist had returned to Nuremberg, 
Erasmus from time to time kept hinting that he would like him to 
engrave his portrait. These hints were conveyed in letters to 
Pirkheimer. They are rather amusing. 

The first came in a letter of 19th July, 1522: “I wish well to our 
Diirer with all my heart; he is a workman worthy of immortality. 
He began my portrait at Brussels; would that he had finished it!” 
In many subsequent letters he sends the artist greeting. Writing on 
8th January, 1525, to thank Pirkheimer for his portrait (the one 
engraved by JDiirer) he says, “I should like to have my portrait 
made by Diirer; who would not be such an artist ? only how is it 
possible? He began to draw me with charcoal at Brussels, but will 
no doubt long ago have forgotten me. If he can make anything out 
of the medal with the help of his memory, let him do for me what he 
did for you—add a certain amount of fat!” Three more letters 
follow with greetings for the artist, who, it appears, had undertaken 
his commission, and a fourth one thanking him for one of his books 
(Merckunst) which he had sent. At length, in June or July, 1526, 
he gets the engraving and writes to Pirkheimer: ‘“ I am considering 
how to convey my thanks to Diirer. He is worthy of eternal remem- 
brance. If the likeness is wanting in some respects, that is not to be 
wondered at, for I have altered since five years ago.” * 

The matter seems to have required a good deal of thought, for, 
more than a year afterwards, Pirkheimer had to write and stir up the 
man of learning. Finally, in March, 1528, when the artist was dead 
and buried, Erasmus published his book, De pronuntiatione, into 


(1) Diirer was meant to see this. In another letter which he was not meant to see 
we read, “ Diirer made a portrait of me, but it had no trace of resemblance.” 
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which he introduced the following characteristic encomium : “I have 
known Diirer’s name for a long time; amongst artists he occupies 
the foremost place. Some call him the Apelles of our day, but if 
Apelles were living, he would, as a man of honour, hand over the 
palm to Diirer. Apelles painted, with few colours, it is true, but 
still he painted. What, on the contrary, does not Diirer accomplish 
with simple lines—marvellous as he is in other respects—light and 
shade, brightness and roundness, the right perspective, too, and per- 
fect harmony of separate parts! He knows how to conjure on to 
the wall things which refuse to be depicted—fire and beams of light, 
storm and cloud, and lightning in fork and sheet. Passions and 
characters he represents you, yea, well-nigh speech itself; and all 
this is so perfectly rendered in his engravings that the addition of 
colour would be superfluous and injurious.” Shortly after the 
writing of this cheap acknowledgment the news of the death of this 
“ oreater than Apelles ”’ reached Erasmus in a letter from Pirkheimer 
full of lamentations. ‘ What is the use,” he almost angrily replies, 
‘of bewailing the death of Diirer, when we are all mortal? I have 
written him an epitaph in my little book ;” and then he flies off to 
some other subject.!| Diirer’s engraving of Erasmus, it should be 
observed, was one of the finest pieces of work he ever did. He had 
forgotten the look of the man, and so he threw in as many charming 
details of leaf and flower as he could. A copy of it exists, upon which 
Niklas Kratzer wrote in Latin that he was present when Diirer made 
the drawing from which it was taken. 

At the time Diirer went to the Netherlands his name was sufficient 
passport to him, for his engravings had been sold all over Europe, 
and had made a sensation which we can hardly picture to ourselves 
in these days of cheap prints. Well known, however, as he was, it 
was no doubt of considerable advantage to him to be protected and 
patronised by the deputation sent officially from Nuremberg to convey 
the Imperial insignia to Aachen for the coronation ceremony. The 
deputation consisted of three men, all of them of considerable 
eminence in their town—Hans Ebner, Leonhard Groland, and Niklas 
Hiller. The reader will see how constantly Diirer dines with “ my 
Lords of Nuremberg,” every now and then living and travelling at 
their expense. No doubt they spoke to various influential people on 
behalf of their honoured townsman. 

A most important personage to get on his side was Arch-Duchess 
Margaret, Regent of the Netherlands, a woman whose patronage of 
art seems to have been much more intelligent than that of most. A 
catalogue of her pictures has come down to us and is of the utmost 
importance and interest ; no more splendid collection of the gems of 
early Flemish painting has ever been formed than that which she 


1) For the original extracts see H. Grimm, Uber Ktinstler, etc., ii., 135. 
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possessed. She sent, apparently of her own accord, to Diirer to say 
that she would take his part and speak for him to the King—a promise 
of which he tries to keep her in mind by a series of presents of prints 
both for herself and her servants. Before leaving the North he 
visited her at Mechlin, and she showed him her “ forty little oil paint- 
ings,” but she did not care about the portrait of Maximilian which 
Diirer offered her, and he went away rather crestfallen. 

Of all the names that keep on turning up one after another it is 
impossible here to speak. There were two of the ubiquitous Imhofs, 
one of them the very Alexander that Diirer had known at Venice— 
active and acute, no doubt, like the rest of their family; there was 
Bernhard Stecher, the factor of the Augsberg Fuggers, whose portrait 
Diirer drew and painted, and with whom he dined more than once— 
a very busy man, managing one of the largest branches of the largest 
business in the world; there was Lazarus Ravensburger, of whom 
we know nothing, except that he was a powerful-looking old man as 
drawn by Diirer in his own sketch-book. ‘A great man,” he calls 
him, as we shall see: there were the two brothers Wilhelm and Wolf 
von Rogendorf, Austrians by birth, the eldest having served Maxi- 
milian, and been found trusty more than onee, was sent, with his 
brother to help him, to do some governing in Fiesland: it was the 
young brother that was most friendly to Diirer. We might spin out 
the list and further weary the reader, but on the whole prefer to cut 
the rest up into footnotes. 

Of the artists that Diirer met in the Netherlands a word or two 
must be written. On the whole it is remarkable that he tells us so 
little about them and about the works of art that he saw; he might 
have told us so much, and we should have been so glad to have 
listened. But, no! he remains obstinately silent or talks only about 
his dinners and his print-sales. Of the Van Eycks and Roger van 
der Weyden, of the great masters of Cologne, he says hardly any- 
thing; of Memling and Gerhard David not a word. To talk about a 
finished painting did not seem to enter his head. Yet everywhere he 
was shown the most interesting things, and the few remarks he does 
make are gems of critical acumen. Wherever he went the artists 
flocked about him and worshipped him as their leader. The guilds of 
the painters and goldsmiths at Antwerp entertain him at costly ban- 
quets and treat him “as if he were some great Lord ;” at Bruges he 
is invited by the painters, and at Ghent he is entertained and féted 
by the corresponding body in that town during the time of his visit. 
Diirer’s best friend among the Flemish artists wasJoachim de Paternier, 
“the good landscape painter,” as he calls him. Doubtless it was to 
some extent by studying the works of the Franconian artist that the 
Northerner had framed his own style; at all events, the two would 
have in common a warm sympathy with nature which should have 
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been quite enough to draw them together. Paternier lent his appren- 
tice and his colours to his friend, and invited him to the festivities on 
the occasion of his second marriage. Diirer in return drew his 
portrait twice,’ and designed St. Christophers for him to paint in his 
landscapes. A landscape painting in those early days of the art was 
always ostensibly a mere background for some advent—a baptism of 
our Lord or the like. Only in Diirer’s days had the figures begun to 
form the less important part, owing primarily to the initiative of the 
beautiful artist, Gerhard David. Joachim was not very good at 
designing figures himself, so he gladly took the opportunity of getting 
Diirer’s assistance. That the latter appreciated his friend’s painting 
is shown by the fact that he procured for himself one of his pictures, 
representing “‘ Lot and his daughters.” 

As an artist Lukas van Leyden was more closely connected with 
Diirer than any of his countrymen ; not only was his style much in- 
tluenced by that of the Nuremberg painter, but the cast of mind of both 
seems to have been very similar. There was in both the same eager- 
ness to make trial of all manner of new methods, the same desire for 
advance and discovery. Where Diirer led Lukas was swift to follow ; 
the latter popularised in Holland the improvements which the former 
had introduced in his distant home. It was as an engraver that 
Lukas made his fame, and his manner of working was closely copied 
from Diirer ; if he had not the same certainty of hand, it was because 
he had not the same extraordinary patience as his great and, for so 
long, unseen master. It was only granted to him to attain a lower 
excellence, “ the little man who engraves in copper.”’ Diirer evidently 
liked him, for he dined with him and drew his portrait and paid 
eight florins for a whole set of his priuts. Lukas was the younger man 
of the two and outlived his friend; all his latter works bear the 
impress of Diirer’s influence even more strongly than before, and 
show that the personal intercourse between the two had not been 
without effect. 

The third painter of European fame with whom our traveller came 
in contact was Bernhard van Orley, the favourite artist of the Regent 
Margaret. Diirer met him at Brussels, where he was entertained by 
him, and drew his portrait. Like both the preceding artists Bern- 
hard was carried away by the strong current of Italian influence 
which sapped the life springs of art in the North. His pictures are 


” 


wild and disordered, full of exaggerated forms and expressions— 
interesting only historically to us in these days. Whither the change 
of style tended was not seen in the artist’s days; people thought it 
very fine, regarded it as a revival of the antique, and what not. Of 


creative genius Bernhard possessed not one spark, but doubtless he 
could appreciate it when he saw it in Diirer. The two men, at all 


(1) One of the drawings is at Weimar. 
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events, would be drawn together by their reforming tendencies in 
religious matters, for Bernhard was a Protestant, and in due time 
found himself prosecuted for his opinions. 

Of Quentin Massys and Jan de Muabuse we find mention in the 
Diary, but Diirer does not seem to have met them in person. Their 
works would of course interest him, especially those of Quentin, 
giving evidence, as they do, of remarkable power which with the 
education of other days might have been productive of something 
really noble. 

The casual references to Gerhard Horebout and Susanna his 
daughter, with whose little painting of the “Salvator Mundi” Diirer 
was so struck, are especially interesting to us in England, because a 
few years afterwards father and daughter emigrated hither and 
spent the rest of their lives near London in the service of Henry VITIJ. 
Susanna married twice after her arrival and was held in considerable 
honour. The brass which Gerhard designed and set up in memory 
of his wife in Fulham Church is in good preservation at the present 
day. 

Of the other Flemish painters mentioned—Jan Ploos of Bruges, 
with whom Diirer lodged in that town, Heinrich Keldermann, inn- 
keeper and painter at Mechlin, who also entertained our traveller, 
Jacob of Lubeck, whose portrait Diirer twice drew, and Bartholomaeus 
the apprentice at Brussels—we know nought or next to nought. The 
only foreign painter at Antwerp during the time of Diirer’s visit 
was Thomas Vincidor of Bologna, who had been a pupil of Raphael’s 
up to the time of his death. Leo X. sent him to the Netherlands to 
see after the tapestry then being made from Raphael’s cartoons. 
He had doubtless often heard the name of the great artist of 
Nuremberg mentioned by his own master, and now he desired to see 
him. He presented Diirer with a valuable ring, and seems to have 
made a good impression upon him, for he calls him “a good painter ”’ 
and gave him a set of prints. Vincidor also painted Diirer’s portrait 
in oils, and the picture was engraved by Andreas Stock in 1629. 

It was not, however, the painters alone that flocked about Diirer. 
We have already seen how the goldsmiths invited him to dinner ; 
indeed, everywhere they seem to have claimed at any rate their share 
of him, not forgetting that it was as a goldsmith that he had at first 
started. Mare de Glasere, of Bruges, for instance, who was in the 
employ of the Arch-Duchess, came to see him at Antwerp, and after- 
wards had him to dinner at his own house. Alexander van Brugsal, 
also “ a stately and rich man,” similarly entertained him at Antwerp ; 
whilst for Jan van den Perre at Brussels Diirer even drew designs 
for some seals, besides entering into certain operations of barter and 
exchange in the matter of paintings and jewels. On his last visit to 
that town he dined three times at his house. 
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Whether Diirer ever designed any painted windows or other orna- 
mental glass work is a question not yet decided ; he, no doubt, took 
a considerable interest in work of the kind, and would not be likely 
to visit the headquarters of the glass-painting industry without 
devoting some attention to the matter. The art of combining coloured 
glasses beautifully together to form, as it were, translucent window 
curtains had long passed its prime. Ever since the latter years of 
the thirteenth century it had been steadily declining, because glaziers 
had abandoned the purely decorative aim which can alone lead them 
to perfection, and had striven instead to produce transparent pictures. 
It was along these false lines that the glaziers of the low country 
worked ; they laboured not altogether in vain, as the windows in 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, St. Margaret’s Church at 
Westminster, or the Church at Gonda sufficiently prove; but compare 
them with the storied glass of Chartres, or many other French 
Cathedrals, and their poverty is swiftly apparent. Designers of such 
works as these were Dierick Jacobssone, Hennick Doghens, and 
Arnold Ortkens—all of them men of great fame at the day, full of 
work and exceedingly well paid. With all three Diirer came in 
contact, and we may feel sure his questioning mind did not leave them 
uninstructed : from the first mention, at any rate, he learnt of a new 
colour “ found in the bricks,” a quantity of which he carried off 
with him. | 

The Low Countries had centuries long been famous for their wood 
sculptors; indeed, wood was the only substance that a sculptor could 
get to work upon there, and so before the invention of the Van 
Eycks, the adornments of the churches of the Netherlands were 
restricted almost entirely to things carved or woven. So strong a 
hold, indeed, had the arts of wood sculpture and tapestry acquired 
over the painters of Flanders that it took them more than a century 
to free themselves in their painting from the traditions which had 
thence descended to them. Very few Netherlanders, on the other 
hand, ever excelled in carving stone, and it is noticeable that the 
two sculptors with whom Diirer came in contact in the North were 
both foreigners. Konrad Meyt was by birth a Swiss, and we do not 
know where he learnt his art; he was widely renowned in his day, 
and Diirer was so desirous of making his acquaintance that he sent 
him a present of prints before he had seen him. He calls him “a 
man whose like I have never seen.” 
to have been to the satisfaction of both parties, and they dined together 
and gave other evidences of mutual esteem. Jean Mone, whose 
portrait Diirer drew at Antwerp, was a native of Lorraine and had 
learnt his craft in Italy. He was a famous sculptor and made several 
things which are still remembered 
altar-piece of white marble and gold, done at the command of 


Their meeting afterwards seems 


amongst others an elaborate 
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Charles V., for the high altar of St. Martin’s at Hal. He dwelt at 
one time in Mechlin; finally, he came in for a considerable property 
and seems to have given up his art. 

On the whole, Diirer ought to have considered his journey to the 
Netherlands a success. He accomplished the main object he had in 
view—the confirmation of his life pension, and he consolidated his 
reputation as an artist. He does not seem to have laid himself 
out to get commissions for paintings, for the only ones that he made 
were a few portraits of no very remarkable excellence. 

When the Merchants’ Guild at Antwerp wanted a new and splendid 
vestment to be worn by the officiating priest before the altar of their 
patron saint in the Church of our Lady, Diirer and two other 
artists designed figures of St. Nicholas for it, and Diirer’s design was 
chosen.t. The enthusiastic reception which was given to the great 
painter by his northern contemporaries, and the favourable impression 
which his genial manner produced upon all with whom he came in 
contact, coupled with his reputation, daily expanding and deepening 
as it did, determined the town authorities of Antwerp to try, as they of 
Venice had tried fourteen years before, to induce him to take up his 
residence permanently in their town. Diirer himself says in a letter, 
which will appear in its right place, “the council of Antwerp would 
have given me three hundred Philips gulden a year, and kept me 
free of taxes, and honoured me with a well-built house; and, besides, 
I should have been paid in addition for all the work I might have 
done for the gentry.” But the love of home was too strong within 
him ; and that love had been, as perhaps he felt, the safeguard of his 
moral growth. He declined the offer, and returned to spend his 
last years in the town that had grown familiar and almost indis- 
pensable to him, and amongst the companions who had accompanied 
him so far along the pilgrimage of life. 

W. Martin Conway. 
(1) Thansing, Diirer’s Briefem, p. 227; Leben, p. 428. 




































THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 
III.—THE THEATRE LIBRE. 


Ox a chilly October evening in 1887, a few cabs from the heart of 
Paris painfully crawled up the street to Montmartre, and a handful 
of men, carefully buttoned up in thick overcoats, peered about them 
and plunged with no little hesitation into a narrow, very muddy, and 
dimly lighted, alley. Hovels to right and left, in front an indistinct 
vision of a staircase. This was the place. The cabs brought the fashion- 
able world which hungers after literary novelties; the buttoned-up 
men were critics who came to worship—or to spurn—the nascent art 
in its cradle. In default of a star, these great-coated Magi were 
reduced to asking their way at the wine shop in the Place Pigalle; 
at least that was the fate which befell M. Jules Lemaitre, who has 
given the emotions awakened by the journey a permanent place in 
literary history. Do you want more precise details? The doubtful- 
looking alley had a name no less high sounding than the Passage de 
l’Elysée des Beaux-Arts, and the Théatre Libre, on that particular 
evening, had its local habitation at No. 37. 

A word or two as to its material resources. The spectators were 
all subscribers with season tickets, and were, therefore, almost as 
much at home as the members of a club. The mere fact of taking no 
money at the doors freed the theatre from all the regulations which 
govern public entertainments. In the eye of the law, the Théatre 
Libre was not a theatre at all; consequently its promoters were quite 
at liberty to bid defiance to the Censorship. Besides, as no piece 
could be played more than three times, it was not necessary to secure 
the continued attendance of the average playgoer. Provided that 
something new or startling, and hitherto unknown, was presented to 
the few hundred rich cockneys, whose curiosity served to support the 
venture, all would go well; and under these conditions, daring was not 
only desirable but absolutely necessary. There was one drawback which 
had not been foreseen, but which, in the long run, made itself felt. 
The house was so entirely composed of friends or avowed enemies, of 
the initiated or scoffers, that it seldom gave a frank or spontaneous 
verdict. There is not, and there never can be, any real success except 
that which is attested by the vulgar pence of the vulgar public; but 
it took a little time for the world to find that out. The name of the 
manager of the Théatre Libre, a comparatively unknown actor called 
Antoine,was soon to be in the mouths of all Paris. He was more than 
brusque in speech and manner—violently dictatorial in fact, and the 
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strangest of bedfellows, as those whom necessity forced to associate with 
him were quick to perceive; but he possessed that degree of self-confi- 
dence and contempt for his predecessors which appears to be the first 
requisite for an innovator. What did he mean to do? First of all to 
upset all traditions of acting and mise-en-scéne. In his eyes the stage 
ought to be, as Ibsen said, merely a room with one partition knocked 
down so that the spectators can see what is going on in it. Thence 
it follows that all the action cannot be carried on with the actor’s 
face to the audience. Antoine, indeed, very often turned his back, 
and people laughed long and loudly. To a great many of the clever 
folk at Paris, Antoine’s back-turning represented the Théatre Libre. 
For all that, this back had its own way of acting, and was very signi- 
ficant in certain situations. The lesson was by no means lost upon 
the artist world, quick to understand and to imitate; and in this as in 
many other respects, Antoine’s unavowed or unconscious disciples 
included actors much superior to himself, who took good care to 
profit by his example, and at the same time to tone down what was 
aggravating and aggressive in his methods. 

Antoine had no special gift for the studied delivery of effective 
phrases, after the fashion of the Samsons and Regniers, but he set to 
work to discover the dominant characteristic which constituted the 
essential unity of any human being: some one of the deadly sins, 
perhaps, at least one which lends itself to dramatic purposes, such as 
avarice, pride, luxury, egotism, and above all, the love of life and the 
fear of death. When he had once grasped this leading feature, 
every word, every movement, every glance, was made to translate it 
into a form that could be felt. A method so sustained and intense 
created an impression strong enough to supply the place of all the 
manifold explanations in Dumas’ and Augier’s plays. Seeing is 
sometimes more than understanding, and those who saw Antoine as 
Morel in Léon Hennique’s Esther Brandes can never recall it without 
a shudder. rom the very first scene we knew that the man could 
not live, that his malady was a sort of petrifaction of the heart, and 
that the fatal termination, which was inevitable, might be brought on 
prematurely by any violent emotion. It was impossible, looking at 
Antoine, to forget for a single moment that heart turning into stone, 
or to escape from the agonising fear lest the deadly emotion, which 
constantly threatened, should descend like the blade of the guillotine. 
One saw the doomed man struggling against physical pain, or yielding 
to it in pure abjectness, alternating between confidence and bitterness, 
passion and lamentation, weak tenderness and fierce egotism. One 
felt his deliberate efforts at calmness, his false resignation, his sincere 
illusions, the way in which his whole moral nature had shrunk, and 
been warped and deformed, by the fear of oncoming death. It was at 
the close of an evening like this that M. Emile lraguet, at that time 
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dramatic critic to the Solet/, discovered in M. Antoine “some of the 
elements of a great actor.” 

tound him gathered a troop of mere schoolboys and schoolgirls 
made living by his strong personality. The feeling of having a 
cause to advance, and a systematic campaign to carry on—a series of 
battles, that is to say, to be fought on ground chosen beforehand, and 
under the eyes of a select audience—gave their acting, as the same 
critic assures us, a certain “ fire and concentration ” that would never 
have been found elsewhere. 

What was to be attempted with these tools? Antoine’s pro- 
gramme was perfectly definite. He knew very well what he wanted, 
and still better what he did not want. Nothing could be more 
explicit or more valuable, as a means of disclosing both his sympathies 
and his antipathies, than a letter written by him in 1894 to M. 
Camille Fabre. He gave an enthusiastic welcome to a MS. play 
submitted to him by this young author, whom he called “one of the 
most gifted and best balanced minds of the age.’ It was a long 
time, he told him, since he had had “ such a mouthful to nibble at ”’ ; 
nevertheless he made reservations, foresaw “the objections which the 
advanced critics would not fail to raise.” His sketch of M. Fabre’s 
manner paints him to the life. “ Your method is Becque’s, and you 
enshrine your very curious conception in the antiquated forms of 
Dumas and Sardou. There is the fag-end of a problem in your first 
act, and your two parallel threads you borrow, very likely without 
knowing it, from the author of Za Haine” (Sardou). But Antoine 
gave unqualified praise to “the firm outlines of the figures and 
characters.” It is amusing to notice that this “ mouthful” which 
Antoine was so happy to “nibble at” he never attempted to play. 
But the piece survives, and so does the letter—it is the syllabus of the 
Théatre Libre. Above all, no compromise with the school of the “well 
constructed’ play, the play with explanations and a gradual working 
up. No subplot, no problem, no contrasts, no moral: nothing but 
implacable reality and unflinching unity. The drama is a mere pro- 
cession of human types, a gallery of walking portraits. As for 
situations, why trouble about them ? They arise quite naturally out 
of the most ordinary circumstances of life: the relations subsisting 
between members of the same family; a marriage, coming into an 
inheritance, a bankruptey, or the vulgarest form of adultery—any 
one of these is quite enough. Life offers us such adventures at every 
step, but the stage, up to now, has presented them in the falsest light 
possible, because dramatic authors might as well have waited for the 
Greek Kalends as tried to perform the impossible feat of “ creating ”’ 
situations. 

I have largely reconstituted the répertoire of the Théatre Libre 
by collecting some sixty plays, a good half of which belong to 
the school of Henry Beeque, that is to say, the School of Naturalism 
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modified to suit the requirements of the stage. Amongst the most 
distinguished of this group of authors, the first places must be 
assigned to Jean Jullien, Pierre Wolff, Léon Hennique, George 
Ancey, Brieux, and Camille Fabre, for M. Antoine consoled the 
last-named for his first discomfiture by playing a very striking play 
of his, ZL’ Argent. Not that these authors formed a céferie quite 
as distinct as the Romantic school of the Place Royale in 1830; 
indeed, they very possibly did not know one another; but they 
breathed the same air, fed on the same ideas, and drank of the same 
springs on their journey towards the same point on the literary 
horizon. There is such a family likeness between their plays, and 
such a community of system and intention, that they seem like a 
continuation of each other. A feature, which has been indicated or 
outlined in an earlier play, is corrected and completed in a second, 
and I do not think that it would be very difficult to analyse the class 
as a whole, just as one might analyse a single play by picking out here 
and there some detail, or character, or phrase, or fragment of a scene 
from the most striking works of the school and the period. By those 
I understand the plays which do sincerely aim at what is new or what 
is best; I leave out of account the formless productions which are 
nothing but an insult to men of sense. The first thing that surprises 
us is the absence of all exposition. No exposition’ What an 
omission, what a blow to the dramatic authors brought up in the 
school of Scribe! The exposition had served not only to reveal the 
initial situation—one scene would have done for that—but to present 
the characters in such a fashion that there would be no need to come 
back to them; the rest of the play followed as necessarily as the 
conclusion of a syllogism from the juxtaposition of the major and 
minor premiss. ‘The author expended upon it all the talent and 
brilliancy that he could muster ; the first act was generally given up to 
it, and sometimes the second and third. Indeed, it contained the 
play in embryo; it announced it and related its substance like 
the ancient Prologue. It was often as much superior to the play 
itself as the mountebank’s speech at the door is to the spectacle 
provided inside the booth at a fair. 

There was nothing of this sort at the Théatre Libre. Far from 
enlightening us, the first act generally led us completely astray. 
Take, for example, La Sérénade, by Jean Jullien. When the wife of 
a watchmaker, seated behind her counter, tells us that she “ thirsts 
for the ideal ” and longs for “ the love of a poet,’’ and when we see 
that this poet is a pretentious usher, who teaches her little boy the 
Latin declensions, we imagine ourselves in for a vaudeville, and are 
convinced that the shade of Labiche hovers over us. In the second 
act we plunge into pure drama, and what a drama! It touches the 
borders even of incest, and we ask ourselves how the author is going to 
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get out of the difficulty without wholesale butchery. But just as we 
are beginning to take these jewellers in earnest, asif they were Atrides 
or Labdacides, lo and behold, they think better of it and get 
reconciled. The guilty mother marries her daughter to her lover, 
and they all drink champagne to the health of the future couple. 
In fact, we have slipped back into farce in the most lamentable 
fashion possible. There is the same shock in M. George Ancey’s 
play, Za Dupe, only he manages it more skilfully, and his intention 
to make merry at our expense is less openly visible. We first assist 
at what in matrimonial slang is called an “interview,” one of those 
meetings which experts in such matters know how to bring about 
between a girl in search of a husband and a young man in search 
of a dowry. Albert Bonnel makes the usual fatuous remarks, and 
we quite understand that the poor girl takes a dislike to him. We 
are spared none of the silly phrases that are likely to occur in such a 
conversation. ‘“ The cold is really abnormal. I don’t know if it 
means to last.”’ According to the old logic of the stage, the man who 
asked such a question was invariably a good fellow, and no one had 
any doubt as to the fate which awaited him when he married. But 
M. George Ancey reverses the probabilities. In the second act we 
find Adéle married to Albert, and it is she who is madly in love with 
him, and he who deceives her. This utterer of solemn platitudes 
turns out to be a monster, a humorous monster withal, full of gaiety 
and lively chatter. He jokes with his mother-in-law, and makes her 
laugh till she cries, before robbing her of her money. And we took 
him for a harmless simpleton ! 

I am amazed, but not altogether displeased, for, after all, astonish- 
ment is half the pleasure one expects to get out of the theatre, 
and, like all my contemporaries, I am tired of those over-logical 
plays, in which everything is clear from the very first scene, and the 
action runs as smoothly as a tramear on rails. The French are well 
known to have sometimes insisted upon the distinction between 
tragedy and comedy with a rigour which the Greeks would not have 
understood, and which has never been known in England. In our 
age the distinction has disappeared, and I have pointed out that in 
Dumas’ and Augier’s composite plays drama often succeeds comedy 
ip one and the same play. But such poetical license in theatrical 
matters must follow the German gastronomie maxim which allows 
wine after beer but forbids beer after wine. The two elements must 
alternate in an invariable order. The peculiarity of the Theatre 
Libre, as we have just seen, consists in the reversal of this order ; but 
it also consists in the mixture of comedy and tragedy in one and the 
same character. You have laughable rogues and tragic idiots; you 
have, in short, the idea of transient absurdity substituted for that of 
permanent absurdity. The same individual makes us laugh, and then 
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tremble, and then laugh again. He passes from one phase to 
another, though preserving his identity, and rings the changes 
between the awe-inspiring and the grotesque. Nothing like this had 
ever been seen on any stage, except Punch’s stage, or Shakespeare’s, 
the only two really complete and comprehensive forms of drama which 
we possess. Only children and philosophers can both laugh and cry 
over the same things and the same people. 

M. George Ancey’s La Dupe might be read by those who are not 
too much hampered by English ways of thinking, as a specimen of 
naturalist art and the Gospel according to Henry Beeque. No one 
can fail to recognise a certain power in this fantastic and complicated 
sketch of a personage, who poses before his victims, who claims their 
admiration, and who is a complete master of comfortable vice and of 
the art of sparing himself the trouble, never the shame, of lying. He 
complains to his wife of his mistress’s extravagance, just as he complains 





to his mistress of his wife’s exactingness. He is amiable and placid, 
has a joke or a song on his lips, as long as he gets money; but he 
becomes a perfect monster when it is refused. What a flood of rage 
and hate pours forth, what a stream of low, venomous, and cruel 
insults, when this beast in human form is let loose! I believe the type 
a real one, [ must sorrowfully admit that I even believe it common. 
How many homes, which appear almost happy, conceal like depths of 


a 


erief and degradation ! 
By no means all the writers for the Théatre Libre can draw 
character with such clear and firm lines as M. George Ancey. Many 
either have not the gift, or allow it to lie unused. Look at M. Léon 
Hennique’s Esther Brandes, which belongs to the class of enigmatical 
plays. I have already mentioned it as one in which intrigues both of | 
love and of self-interest are carried on round a dying man. In the 
middle of it all is stationed a frigid and mysterious old maid, with a 
piece of knitting or embroidery in her hand on all occasions. She sees 
everything, superintends everything, brings affairs to their proper 
termination, and never gives her own ideas on the subject. What does 
she want? ‘To save her young sister, or to ruin her? To protect her 
against her own impulses, or to rob her of her lover’ At the last I 
grasp the fact that she has killed her brother-in-law in consequence of 
a sudden impulse, so that he may not bequeath a hundred thousand 
franes to a stranger ; but I am not at all clear as to the person she is 
working for, and I could not say whether she has really been the good 
or the evil genius of the family. If I complained of this uncertainty 
to the author, he would probably reply that it is so because it is so, 
and that I had no right to any explanation. Life is as it may be; it. 
has no need to justify itself for being what it is. 
M. Jullien goes further in La Sérénade. The wretch who seduces 
Madame Cottin and her daughter is a perfect nonentity, a model 
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of banality, I had almost said of vulgar conventionality. There is 
nothing remarkable about him except a rather flowery style of talking, 
a discreet combination of the novel of fine sentiments and a specimen 
piece of college rhetoric. The hero of La Dupe was at least a somebody ; 
this man is a mere nobody. We were used to the idea that a great 
criminal could be “a character,’ and it is rather hard to get rid of the 
notion. Still, it has got to be done, and though the symptom is a 
serious one, there is nothing surprising about it, for whereas Dumas’ 
and Augier’s dramatic work corresponded, as I pointed out, to Cousin’s 
philosophy, Becque and his disciples try to bring their work into line 
with the philosophy of Taine. The result is the complete disappear- 
ance of human personality : it is the death of the ego, its reabsorption 
into the non-ego. 

Be it understood that I am here speaking of the ego viewed as an 
independent cause and a free agent, of the ego that wills, not the ego 
that feels. That ego is located in the skin, and the purely animal 
form of egoism, which is its resultant expression, asserts itself boldly 
enough in the plays of the Théatre Libre. You can hear it bursting 
out just as you hear your dog squeal when you tread on its toes, or 
your cat when she is on her way to a rendezvous on the roofs. Moreover, 
the Théatre Libre represents almost exclusively the class which is 
generally considered the most egotistic, the petite bourgeoisie. What 
is really remarkable is that there is nothing to indicate whether we 
are in Paris or the provinces, The way in which the literary world of 
thirty years ago idolised the civilisation of the boulevards is absolutely 
unknown amongst the younger men. To them Paris is nothing but 
a vast assemblage of houses, a place with a number of churches, banks, 
schools, cafés ; the Boulevard sinks into a street planted with trees, 
much too brightly lighted, and far too crowded. As a symbol the 
Boulevard is played out. The dramatis persone of the Théatre Libre 
are either real provincials, or Parisian provincials, who wear them- 
selves to death in a lifelong struggle to amass a few five-frane pieces. 
Their dream is to buy an estate, some hideous building, which 
travesties a Gothic castle or a Chinese pagoda, and culminates in a 
belvedere with coloured glass in its windows, commanding “ a beautiful 
view.” On Sunday they play at bowls in shirt sleeves, whilst the 
railway whistle shrieks in the middle of the air from ZLakmé which 
their daughter is strumming. 

Meénages Martistes, written by M. Brieux, shows me clearly that 
literary Bohemia, for all its aspirations towards a higher life and an 
ideal of independence, belongs, at any rate in the person of its wife, to 
this petty prosaic business world. This world is very close to the 
people ; but yesterday it was one with them, at any rate its relations 
were if not itself. It preserves their sentiments and way of talking, 
even when its fortune is made. M. Albert Bonnel is the manager of an 
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insurance company with a salary of 30,000 francs a year; but when 
he insults and beats his wife, after having ruined and betrayed her, 
wherein does he differ from the working man, who does the same 
when he comes home drunk on Monday evening? Some sort of 
equilibrium between the two extremes of the class is indeed maintained 
by the fact that some are sinking down by reason of their own 
weight, the inherent heaviness of their nature, and the incurable 
coarseness of their desires, whilst others are ceaselessly impelled by an 
unquenchable ambition to rise. This ambition, which is characteristic 
of our democratic age, has never been better painted than in 
Blanchette, another piece by M. Brieux, which has in it the elements 
of a masterpiece. 

Blanchette is the daughter of a village tavern-keeper. She has 
been educated in a boarding school for “‘ young ladies,” the daughters 
of the bourgeoisie. She has passed her examination as a teacher and 
won her diploma. Pére Rousset has this bit of official paper framed 
and hung up in the most conspicuous place in his tavern. He obliges 
every person who enters to admire the magic parchment, and his 
respect for his daughter verges on adoration. She knows everything, 
understands everything; she can give lessons to all the world; the 
schoolmaster himself would not dare to dispute with her. But when 
Pére Rousset perceives that the situation, to which in his eyes the 
famous diploma gives her a right, halts by the way, even if it is ever 
coming at all, he turns round abruptly and completely, with all the 
blind fury of the savage who insults and breaks his fetish if it has not 
sent rain and fine weather as he wanted them. He is as hard and as 
brutal to his daughter as he had been admiring and respectful. 
“ Ah! miserable good-for-nothing, you shall serve the customers, and 
let us have no idling about it!’ And when she resists, he turns her 
out of the house. She is abandoned to chance, a prey to every 
temptation and every form of suffering. One more déclassée in the 
Paris streets, who will be forced to sell her love for bread, since she 
cannot live on her diploma. Yet these people are not all wicked. 
Here comes in one of the ideas which inspire this school of play- 
writers : fate and society are the sole causes of the sins of individuals. 

The same conception recurs in all the serious work of that group at 
that period. We feel that the world has woke wp in a fright during 
the night and discovered that the pillars upon which it rests are 
rotten and ready to be swept away by a subterranean inundation. 
All our principles are falsified, our institutions perverted, our ideas 
somehow distorted. Morality, whether public or private, has been 
entirely reversed, and now seeks to justify and conceal the wrongs 
and the degradations that it ought to expose. There is a perpetual 
discord between principles and practice. Our father tells us to 


goods of others whilst he is ceaselessly engaged in 


respect the g 
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robbery. Our mother orders us to tell the truth, and lies from morn- 
ing till night. This deceit and chicanery gradually poisons our whole 
being; we are for ever talking of reason, virtue, pity, but our hearts 
are full of nothing but base and sordid self-interest. Do you know 
why Madame Viot in the first act of Za Dupe decides to marry her 
daughter to Albert Bonnel, and why she is in such a hurry to see the 
marriage accomplished ¥ Don’t be taken in, whatever you do, by the 
weighty and sentimental, or specious and touching considerations that 
she puts forward. This is the true reason. She has taken a suite of 
rooms for herself, and she wishes to hand over the end of her lease to 
her future son-in-law. If she is to lose nothing the marriage must 
take place before the April quarter. To deny the possibility, nay, 
the probability, of such a scheme is to know very little of the French 
polite bourgeoisie. It is a small matter and rather comic, but the 
misery of a lifetime is the outcome of it. 

“Ta famille, c’est ’argent,” says one of the characters in the play 
with this title which M. Fabre had played at the Théatre Libre. It 
lepicted the members of a family mancouvring round its chief as he 
made his will. Interest divided them, then brought them together, 
and dispersed them again, and again united them. They do not 
admit their evil designs even to themselves, for the very good reason 
that they are unconscious of them. Nor do they say with Racine’s 
Narcisse : 


“sé 


l’our nous rendre heureux, perdons les misérables !” 


No one ever did say that, not even Narcisse, and it was very naif 


of us to go on so long admiring such psychology. The members of 
the Reynard family are neither cynics, properly so-called, nor genuine 
hypocrites. Mme. Reynard has had a lover for fifteen years, and her 
conscience has got hardened because the affair is of such long stand- 
ing. Her daughter Mathilde, who is on the point of taking a lover 
herself, is not a whit more disposed to be lenient to her mother’s 
fault on that account. Roux, who stirs up Mathilde to denounce her 
mother, thinks himself the most honest fellow in the world. When 
he has secured the infamy in question he embraces Mathilde ten- 
derly: ‘ Dear little woman, how charming you are!” Then, 
having completely demolished his mother-in-law, he perceives that 
it is to his interest to set her on her legs again. Which he does, 
but taking good care to make the gift revocable, and reserving to 
himself the power of withdrawing every concession which he has 
made. ‘There is no display of ill-feeling, only the precautions which 
a careful man takes for the future, nothing more. His views on 
social respectability, the happiness of living in unity, and the duties 
f religion are honest and plausible. You would say as much your- 
self in a similar case. The family almost goes down on its knees to 
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entreat the adulterous woman to remain by the hearth which she has 
outraged, but which she alone is now in a position to save from ruin. 
She makes conditions, and they are accepted, but with a secret reso- 
lution to break through them. All these people, who have insulted, 
robbed, and betrayed each other, and whose hearts are filled with evil 
thoughts, propose to resume their life together, until a wretched sum 
of 2,000 frances fans the dying quarrel into a flame. Just at that 
moment luncheon is announced. ‘ Let us go in,” says the father ; 
“we can talk of this again after lunch.”’ And that is the end. One 
knows that they will go on chained together, perpetually distrusting 
one another and disputing with one another. What they were yester- 
day they will be to-morrow. 

These few examples serve to show the principal tenets of this school. 
The authors were young, some of them had talent, very many were 
quite sincere in their hatred for the art of the preceding generation, 
and on a great many points they had right on their side as against 
the disciples of Dumas and Augier. Their philosophy was sound and 
well thought out, their view of life and society cruel but just. Never- 
theless the school has failed, and after a few short hours of stormy 
notoriety it fell into discredit, almost into oblivion, even before the 
Théatre Libre had closed its doors. Its chief standard bearers have 
vanished or become converted to another style. Death has thinned 
the ranks fast during the last few years, and the grass is already 
green on the grave of dramatic naturalism. 

This defeat is due, in the first place, to what M. Brunetiére called 
the bankruptcy of naturalism in fiction. Bankruptey might be thought 
rather a hard word, were it not for the memory of the proud hopes 
and magnificent promises of its outset. It has only taken ten years 
to exhaust its apparently boundless popularity, and ten more years to 
scatter the Médan school in every sense of the word. Guy de Mau- 
passant is no more, Vast-Riconard has retired into learned seclusion 
and the microscopic investigation of certain special mi/ieur, Edouard 
Rod has diverged very far from his original starting point, and the 
publie’s stubborn refusal to read the works of Paul Alexis does it 
infinite honour. Even M. Zola has greatly changed. More than 
half the pages of La Débicle and Rome have nothing in common with 
naturalism, nay, are almost its negation. 

Besides, even if that peculiar form of naturalism, which M. 
Beeque’s pupils had imposed upon the Théatre Libre, was no longer 
borne on by the mighty intellectual tide from without, it had its own 
inherent source of weakness, its germs of dissolution. After all, it 
may be impossible to construct plays without situations, or characters, 
or a conclusion. Still, nothing did so much harm to the naturalist 
plays as the ineptitude of their partisans. Every criticism of that 
day shows us how insensible the public was to the hidden meaning of 
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the plays, or to such traits of nature as they contained; it was 
merely on the look-out for risky phrases, which it greeted with accla- 
mation. No art could resist such stupid admiration ; it is a disgrace 
even to have deserved it. If the author—like M. de Gramont in 
Relande—set up the image of Good opposite that of Evil, the 
company received it coldly, and became delirious in their delight 
over objectionable scenes. Their laughter deprived the satire of all 
bitterness, and converted what had come near to being a sermon into 
an impure form of amusement. 

But the rising generation, which had been given Germina/ and La 
Terre for its moral and literary pabulum, was already giving place to 
a still younger generation, which devoured Bourget’s novels and the 
articles of the Vicomte de Vogué. A wave of passionate curiosity, 
like that which about 1825 threw France into the arms of Goethe 
and Byron, now swept it towards Tolstoi and Dostoieffsky, Ibsen and 
Bjornsen. After the Russians the Norwegians; after the Nor- 
wegians the Germans. The women of the “ monde ot l’on s’ennuie”’ 
threw themselves into the movement. You heard a woman talking 
about * giving her soul a Norwegian colouring’ when probably she 
had no soul at all. Others saw the drama of the future in Maeter- 
linck’s symbolism, and expected L’Jutruse to wake in them the same 
kind of shudder that their grandfathers had found in the Nowred/es 
Extraordinaires of Edgar Poe. Stendhal’s admirers severed them- 
selves from the naturalist school, and the psychological novel 
triumphed all along the line. Mysticism came to its own again, in 
accordance with the reaction against the excesses of realism which it 
was easy enough to foresee. The world lost itself in that vague and 
neutral region stretching from Chareot to Mme. Blavatsky ; people 
talked hypnotism, suggestion, telepathy, till they got to talking 
miracles. Republican society underwent a curious evolution. Its 
leaders had not all had fathers ; but they had almost always sons and 
daughters, and were beginning to have grandchildren. That is the 
fatal moment. When men sit looking complaisantly at their families, 
they bethink them that there is a great deal to be said for heredity. 
Their wives develop a thirst for what is respectable, even for what is 
chic, and draw insensibly closer to the aristocracy of birth, which has 
lost nothing by the Republic; it has gained, on the contrary, for old 
parchment has acquired an enormous value in Vanity Fair sinee the 
manufacture of it has come to an end. A political event has favoured 
this fusion of classes. A very clever Pope perceived that though the 
union of the throne with the altar profited both whilst both remained 
erect, it was but a snare and a delusion when the altar alone remained 
intact and the throne lay in the dust. It is not meet to bind the living 
to the dead; therefore the Sovereign Pontiff hastened to cut the cords. 
Since then the priesthood has acted as mediator between the aris- 
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tocracy and the ruling classes, and the Church has become neutral 
ground. Thither the world flocks, as it flocks to the Opéra Comique 
for matrimonial “ interviews.””’ The daughter of M. le Ministre sits 
at a ball or a charity meeting side by side with a La Tremoille, and 
his son has his coat cut after the fashion prescribed by the Prince 
de Sagan. This is what is called “the new spirit,” or better still 
“the return to religion.”’ 

Like every other form of evolution, it has its counterpart in litera- 
ture. Whilst the churches provide spectacles accompanied by opera 
singers and processions like those of the Biche au Bois, the theatres 
even those of the Foire—play mysteries after the manner of Oberam- 
mergau. Neither the writers of these mysteries, nor the actors, nor 
the public which goes to see them are inspired either by the spirit of 
parody or of devotion. They are as far removed from Voltaire as 
from Veuillot. Religious emotion is to them only an artistic sensa- 
tion like any other; they try its flavour and exploit it, and then 
they go back to the filthy dens of Montmartre, where the police make 
periodical raids calculated not to put its frequenters to too great in- 
convenience. Their Christianity is a Christianity d /a Baudelaire, 
lulled by bells and soothed by incense, seeing in the Magdalen only 
another “dame aux camélias,” whose golden hair, borrowed from 
Flemish art, awakens beautiful dreams. At bottom this section of 
society remains profoundly sensual. In practice it is more pagan 
than Rome in the year 200, and when Tolstoi sets before it the 
Christian ideal in its pristine severity, it recoils with horror and 
demands a cold douche or even a strait waistcoat for the man who 
has dared to frighten it. 

We have seen the fixed and exclusive character of Antoine’s ideas 
with regard to dramatic literature. Nevertheless he did not fail to 
throw the doors of his theatre wide open to all the opposing streams 
and the currents crossing in the air which might give birth to germs. 
Traditions and original plays, in verse and prose, symbolic, exotic, 
archaic developments, all found favour’in his eyes. He played the 
forgotten pieces of yesterday alternately with the famous pieces of 
to-morrow, and even old plays which by virtue of their age had 
grown young again. He it was who allowed Paris to become 
acquainted with Léon Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness and Ibsen’s Ghosts. 
He gave us Le Pain du Péché, a somewhat strongly flavoured Pro- 
vencal legend by Aubanel, translated and dramatised by Paul Aréne; 
La Reine Fiammette, too, by Catulle Mendés, a fantastic drama with 
a suggestion of Shakespeare about it ; and Matapan by Emile Moreau, 
a learned and ingenious revival of the kind of burlesque so dear to 
Théophile Gautier. He was not daunted by the extreme difficulty of 
staging the dramatic panorama of the French Revolution, recon- 
structed from contemporary documents, and called by the Goncourts 
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La Patrie en Danger. It is assuredly not fitted for the theatre, and 
the heroes of the drama look as much like dwarfs straying about on 
an enormous canvas as the characters in L7 Déhicle. But it was a 
good thing to give the public and the critics an opportunity of judging 
of it; and after all, even a mere tentative effort of the De Goncourts 
teaches the world more than a success of Sardou’s. The playbill of 
the Théatre Libre sometimes on one and the same evening included a 
comedy in the style of Musset,a fantasy d /7 Banville, and a historical 
play, such as La Mort du Duce @Anguien by Véon Hennique. In 
face of a menu so varied and, one may even say, so appetising, critics 
forgot the fury which had been roused by the Sunustert 8 luqubres of 
M. Jullien and M. Alexis, and allowed themselves to be appeased. 
They were even forced to admit that, but for Antoine, they would 
often have found it difficult to fill their weekly column. The 
recognised theatres were eternally playing the same pieces and stereo- 
typing pretended successes. ‘ There is really only one theatre in 
Paris at this moment,” said M. Faguet, who will hardly be suspected 
of a weakness for innovations, “ and it is the 7hédtre Libre.” This 
pronouncement justifies the importance that I have felt constrained to 
assign to M. Antoine. 

[ have mentioned the psychological school. The most gifted and 
interesting writer which it brought to light was Francois de Curel, 
whose very name seems to indicate an old family with many pro- 
vincial links, His work, as it proceeds, suggests a proud, con- 
centrated, rather wild nature, which had spent the decisive moments 
of its youth partly in some solitary corner amongst primitive 
folk, and partly in some circle of extreme intellectual refinement in 
Paris. Such a contrast produces a complicated and bizarre moral 
nature, exceedingly difficult to decipher, and an intellectual deve- 
lopment remarkable for its harsh and bitter, almost evil, character, 
the more alarming in its recklessness and violence for the very 
restraint and coolness which it preserves. There may, perhaps, be a 
foundation still more deeply laid; M. de Curel may, perhaps, hide his 
sensitiveness beneath his irony, just as he hides his irony under the 
subtle and delicate correctness of his style. If he ever rises to a 
height of greatness which gives the public a right to demand his self- 
revelation, and if he can succeed in gratifying them without making 
himself ridiculous, his will be a curious mind to study. 

Les Fossiles was played in November, 1892, at the Théatre Libre, a 
sombre play with never a smile in it. Death hovers ceaselessly over 
it and finally makes its presence felt in the most mournful and solemn 
fashion, for the fifth act is played around a corpse like the first act of 
Richard I1I, In its own fashion it asks and answers the same 
question as that cheerful comedy Le Gendre de M. Poirier : what is to 
become of the old noblesse, and what part can it play in our modern 
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social order? After half a century of democracy, including twenty 
years of Republican government, such a question still needed, and 
still needs, to be asked. I have already pointed out some of the 
reasons which gave it actuality. 

The Duc de Chantemelle, who has passed his life on his own estates 
seducing peasant girls and killing boars, has but one idea in his brain 
and one single article in his moral and religious creed—pride of race. 
The idea has been transmitted to his son Robert and his daughter 
Claire, but in an idealised form. Claire breathes into it all the 
passionate sorrow of a soul that has never met with love and is pining 
away in solitude ; Robert interprets it with the delicate generosity and 
prophetic insight of a mind open to all the needs of the modern world. 
To him nobility is sacrifice: let the old aristocracy resume the career 
of self-devotion, and it will again become worthy to lead society. 
Thus to all three natures, although for different reasons, the highest 
and most imperative duty is to perpetuate the race of Chantemelle. 
With the father it is sheer unreasoning pride: he is a solid block of 
prejudice almost imposing in its massive simplicity, at any rate in the 
eyes of those who think a dolmen more beautiful than a Greek 
temple. With the daughter it becomes a worship of the past, with 
the son a tender looking forward tothe future. Unhappily, Robert 
is a prey to a mortal disease, and with him the race will become 
extinct. But he has had a child by his sister’s companion, and he 
confides the episode to his mother, simply with the idea of securing 
his mistress’s welfare, not of making reparation for his fault. That is 
one of the cruel, though perhaps legitimate, strokes whereby M. de 
Curel shows us the difference between a romantic dreamer and an 
honest man. What use will the Duchess make of this confidence? It 
gives her a secret and profound shock of pleasure: she had thought 
H¢éléne her husband’s mistress. Alas! we, the audience, know that 
her fear was not groundless, and that the Duke had indeed been 
Héléne’s earliest seducer. So that the child—well, in any case, the 
child is a Chantemelle, and the Duke, instead of being overwhelmed 
by a sense of his guilt, draws himself up and ordains that Robert 
shall marry Héléne, and the name be perpetuated. Claire, who knows 
the frightful secret, Claire, with all her purity and nobility, accepts 
this infamous solution. When an accident reveals all to Robert, he 
dies of the blow, but only after ratifying his father’s act and regu- 
lating its remotest consequences in a will and testament inspired by 
the most grandiose and chimeric dreams. The Duchess submits in 
her turn, and before the mystery of death, between the bier of Robert 
and the cradle of the last of the Chantemelles, the whole family 
become reconciled ; they kneel around their chief, who strikes almost 
a pontifical attitude. Claire’s untiring guardianship will force 
Hélene to fulfil her duty to the child, the last hope of the race. 
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The play is vigorous and closely knit ; it has its poignant moments, 
and, in spite of the repulsiveness of its subject, it is not without a 
certain austere grandeur. Once in the third act, when there is a 
pause in the action, we are somewhat astonished at coming across a 
lyrical passage. The world of the sea, peopled by the labouring 
waves, which rise up, find their own level, and sink away without a 
moment’s pause, symbolises democracy ; the forest plunging its roots 
into the soil and rearing its branches ever higher towards heaven is 
the heaped-up mass of accumulated life, the shadowy silence of the 
immovable tradition of the ages—in one word, the aristocracy. 
Whether in keeping or not, this is a remarkable passage. 

DT’ Envers @une Sainte is another of M. de Curel’s plays, also played 
at the Théatre Libre, in which the heroine, Julie Renaudin, loves a 
man, who returns her love, but forgets her and marries another girl. 
Julie revenges herself by causing the young wife to fall from a plank 
into a ravine. Jeanne is lifted up dying: she divines the truth, and 
calling her rival to her bedside forgives everything. She does not 
die, but she gives birth prematurely to a little girl, and, as the result 
of this accident, she cannot a second time become a mother. Julie 
takes the veil, and for more than twenty years teaches in the school 
of the Sacré Coour at Vannes. All the world praises her piety and 
goodness; she is known as “la sainte.” In reality, the convent 
takes the place of the prison which she had so richly deserved. 
Henri dies; and Julie gets released from her vows and returns to 
the world. She will hardly feel the change, for the pious household 
kept by her mother and aunt is a sort of sisterhood where the talk 
is all of “ good works” and of “ offices.” She arrives calm, cold, 
smiling, joyless, emotionless, into the midst of the tender fluttering 
attentions of the old women. She meets Jeanne again. Jeanne isa 
good and simple soul, who desires to be Julie’s friend, and admires the 
beauty and sustained perseverance of her long penitence. Perhaps, 
too, she is attracted to her by the common bond of their love for the 
same person. Why should they not talk together of their memories 
of Henri? Why not mingle their tears? But Julie only wishes to 
know if Henri “thought of her.” Jeanne replies very frankly, 
“ Yes, at first.”” The ghost of Julie was for ever rising between her 
and her husband. Then she told him all, the abortive crime and its 
consequences. Julie imagines that from that moment Henri cursed 
her memory. A portrait of her, found at the bottom of a fountain, 
and doubtless thrown there by him, finally convinces her that the 
man she loved died hating her. Hence her second crime. To avenge 
herself on Jeanne, she will take Christine away from her mother by 
breaking off the marriage arranged for her, and impelling her towards 
a religious life. And the crime would have been accomplished had 
not Christine’s fiancé and Jeanne herself fought vigorously against it, 
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and the girl herself been awakened from her momentary hypnotism. 
The fury of the pretended saint is only appeased, however, when she 
learns that the thought of her had been cherished by Henri to the 
last, and that the portrait, which had been the chief cause of her 
mistake, had been thrown into the fountain by Jeanne herself in a 
fit of passionate jealousy. Then and then only she humbles herself, 
as the proud in spirit do humble themselves, sustained by the certainty 
of having conquered. She returns to the convent, but hers is not the 
nature that will ever there find true repentance. The word hypocrisy 
is only once breathed throughout the play, and truly there is no 
question here of hypocrisy. Julie Renaudin is no hypocrite ; she is a 
violent and passionate soul fully conscious of its own impulses, and 
showing an alarming degree of moral shamelessness when she reveals 
herself in her conversations with Aunt Noémi. Of sighs, devout 
intonations, flat and pious phrases, not a trace. If the damned talk 
religion, their talk must be like hers. 

The setting of the play is that clerical mi/iew which Balzac had 
already painted in exaggerated colours, a world of gentle, innocent, 
narrow-minded folk, an atmosphere of exhausted perfumes and faded 
colours, a sort of spiritual potpourri of sanctity, much inferior to the 
holiness which blossoms under the free air of heaven, but with a 
scent and a charm of its own. Here and there, especially in the 
third act, there are strange circumstantial passages, almost like confi- 
dences, which give us to understand that the religious life is an 
artificial life, a wonderful fragile illusion kept going by odd little 
makeshifts, but incapable of withstanding the smallest contact with 
reality. Yet all these women are angels. M. de Curel, who leaves 
us in doubt as to his real opinion of the French aristocracy, is equally 
enigmatical with regard to the religious idea. His view seems to 
accord with that of many of the men of his time. “Science is true 
in itself, but it only produces vanity and egotism, often of a mon- 
strous kind. It is impossible to believe in religion, but without it 
there can be neither goodness, nor virtue, nor happiness.” 

L’ Envers Pune Sainte is one of the best plays that the psycho- 
logical school has yet produced, and much might reasonably have 
been expected of its author. But such pieces of his as have been 
played at the other theatres have not come up to these expectations. 
“You are a thinker, a writer: such gifts do not pay on the stage. 
Cheer up, you see things in too gloomy a light. Be frivolous and 
Witty, that is what the public wants, especially in the first act.” I 
could almost put my finger on the idiots who talked to him in that 
strain. M. de Curel has something better than wit, but wit he has 
not. Where he meant to be light and pleasant he only succeeded in 
being deplorably vulgar. He is nothing if not serious, and if that is 
forbidden him, he must give up the game. “ We are quite too 
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amusing!” exclaimed the two daughters of Madame de Grécourt 
in L’Invitée, but they make a mistake; M. de Curel is wholly inca- 
pable of drawing girls who are “ quite too amusing,” he must leave 
that to Henri Meilhac, Jules Lemaitre, and Henri Lavedan. 

DL’ Invitée, La Figurante, I? Amour Brodé were, to my mind, more 
than disappointing, for they showed the weaknesses and gaps in the 
work of an artist who had cast a glamour over me in Les Fossiles and 
L’Envers @une Sainte. Of L’ Amour Brodé I shall say nothing, 
because I was utterly unable to understand it. L’Jnvitée is a play 
which starts from an impossibility and does not succeed in arriving 
anywhere. A wife, who has learned that her husband is deceiving her, 
leaves his house, and for fifteen years lives far away from France. She 
also allows the world in general to think her mad, and her husband 
to believe her guilty. Her two little girls she leaves behind to be 
brought up as they can, which is very badly. One fine day she 
comes back. Out of curiosity? As a joke? In answer to an 
invitation from her husband, who thinks that he has something to 
forgive, and that it is to his interest to doit? I don’t know; but 
assuredly it is not maternal feeling which brings her back, for she is 
perfectly cool, and almost ironical. M. de Curel’s is a remarkable 
philosophy : it sings the praises of atavism and makes light of the 
tie of blood. In the last scene Madame de Grécourt says to her 
husband, “ You followed your passions and you were unhappy. I 
refused to gratify mine and [am unhappy.” Whence follows the 
highly original conclusion that, whatever one does, one is unhappy. 

La Figurante did not please me any better. A politician wants to 
marry a young girl who will keep his house and let him keep his 
mistress. He finds one who accepts the bargain, but does not stick to 
it. She was ugly to begin with, and her first care is to make herself 
beautiful. The statesman falls in love with his wife, and his mistress 
departs with a broken heart, only happily there turns up an aged 
husband to pick up the pieces. ‘The subject of the play is distinctly 
unsavoury, and more in harmony with eighteenth-century manners. 
A writer of that period would have converted it into a lively and 


impertinent imbroglio, gliding over its uglier features and laying 


stress on the fact that all comes right in the end. It might have been 
called Francoise, ou Le Triomphe de la Modestiec. But the modernity of 
M. de Curel’s treatment brings out both the improbability and the 
unpleasantness of the subject. I have a poor opinion of Republican 
Ministers, but I don’t go so far as to believe that the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs can be bandied about by two such absolutely silly 
women, or that it would occur to any one to offer it to a contemptible 
fool like Henri de Renneval, who behaves like a perfect simpleton 
between the mistress that he is weary of and the wife that he adores. 
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The mistress is the one creature that interests me, and she is the only 
one of the four accomplices who suffers. 

I am forced to admit that, besides having no wit, M. de Curel has 
hardly any imagination, that his observation is seldom accurate, and 
that his dialogue is neither easy, nor natural, nor lifelike. He is 
“literary” in the worst sense of the word, for in matters theatrical it 
is worse to write badly than not to write at all. His sole gift is his 
ability for analysing a given situation comprising three or four persons, 
and extracting from it the innumerable shades of sentiment, whether 
simultaneous or successive, which it holds in solution. No emotions 
by the way, no capricious fancy, no happy thoughts, none of those 
sudden impulses which reveal life and do away with the necessity of 
explaining it. I cited L’Envers @une Sainte as one of the best pro- 
ductions of the psychological school; I must now cite L’Inritée, La 
Figurante, and L’ Amour Brodé as examples of the excesses to which 
this school is prone. 

My desire to follow out M. de Curel’s development has made me 
lose sight of the Théatre Libre ; now I come back to it just in time 
to see it close its doors after a career of more than eight years. 
Every one knows that M. Antoine did not make a fortune at the- 
Théatre Libre. When he was appointed Director of the Odéon, 
together with the journalist Paul Ginisty, the Minister said to him, 
“T accept you, M. Antoine, with all your consequences.” It was a 
bold and intelligent step. We thought that the second French 
theatre would become a glorified and State-supported Théatre Libre, 
but for some reason or another the Antoine-Ginisty duumvirate did 
not last. After a year’s absence M. Antoine is about to reappear 
before a Parisian audience at the Thédtre des Menus Plaisirs, assisted 
by his former collaborators, led by M. Francois de Curel and 
M. Brieux. It is the return from Elba of the dramatic world; may 
it not culminate in a Waterloo! But however this new campaign 
may turn out, I have proved, I think, the right of the Théatre 
Libre to an important place in the evolution of our stage. The brave 
little theatre has had its day and done its work. Its decisive 
experience has resulted in the reductio ad absurdum of certain theories 
which will never reappear, and it has sown seeds destined to spring 
up and flourish in the drama of to-day. 

Avaustin Fron, 
(To be continued.) 


VOI. LXII. N.S. DD 





GIBRALTAR AS A WINTER RESORT. 


Iv is impossible to enjoy the brilliant sunshine under the British 
flag which Gibraltar provides in the early spring without marvelling 
why that place is not more frequented by visitors from home. The 
crowd of English people who seek to escape from bleak winds and 
gloomy days increases every year, and many of them would prefer a 
short sea voyage to the bustle and confinement of a long railway 
journey. ‘The steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company and 
of the Orient line both supply a ready mode of visiting this famous 
promontory. 

Leaving Tilbury, let us say, on Thursday afternoon, the jaded 
Londoner escapes in a few hours from the cold fog of the Littus 
Saronicum. On Friday afternoon he plunges into balmy air, and 
sees the sun beaming over the calm waters of the Atlantic. A couple 
of days more are occupied with steaming round the shores of Spain 
and Portugal, where every few hours we hear names that stir the 
heart like a trumpet blast. The whole coast of these countries 
abounds in memories of British valour. Corunna, Lisbon, St. Vin- 
cent, Cadiz, Trafalgar, are but a few of the places which sound 
familiar as household words. On Monday evening the stately mass 
of the fortress rises before us. We are 

“There, where Gibraltar’s cannoned steep 
O’erfrowns the wave.”’ 


As the vessel drops anchor the gun from the shore announces the 


arrival of the English mails. 

If the moon be up as we make our way from the landing-stage to 
the comfortable hotel, we discern roses in bloom and orange-trees 
loaded with their golden fruit. After the damp chills of a northern 
winter these signs of a beneficent climate cheer our spirits, but they 
are nothing to the view which the morning sun discloses, the pro- 
fusion of wild flowers all over the rocky heights above us, and the 
rich green of Algeciras resting serenely on the azure waters at the 
other side of the bay. As we ascend the hill the scene becomes more 
grand, and we comprehend the importance of this situation, for which 
Empires have so often battled. The mountains of Africa stretch 
away to the south, the bronze tints of the Spanish hills to the north ; 
on one side the wide expanse of ocean, on the other the still waters 
of the Mediterranean. 

Gibraltar is a tongue of land running directly south from the 
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Spanish mainland to within twenty miles of the African shore. One 
square mile of this peninsula is a sandy plain between the northern 
foot of the rock and the Spanish boundary, and from this the hill 
springs abruptly to the height of some 1,500 feet. On this northern 
side and on the east along the Mediterranean the eye can trace no 
line of approach to the summit, so precipitous are the cliffs. But 
during the long history of this fortification scaling parties have more 
than once made their way stealthily up from the northern level. The 
natural means of access is from the western side, at the base of which 
is a long narrow strip of land of irregular elevation, to which the 
town of Gibraltar clings. From the Land Port or gate which leads 
across the neutral ground on to the Spanish frontier, the distance to 
Europa Point on the clifis opposite Africa is about two and a-half 
miles. This narrow space between the rock and the sea rises at the 
southern extremity to the height of some 800 feet. Over Rosia 
Bay it opens out into a small plateau, which affords room for a 
sort of suburb. Here is the Governor’s summer abode and those 
of a few other residents, who are glad to exchange this fresher air 
and extended view for the lower level of the town. The prospect 
from this terrace is very fine, with the cliffs of Ceuta in front, 
and Tangiers and the Atlantic in the distance ; whilst on the right, 
over the Bay of Gibraltar, there is a lovely view of the range of 
wooded hills which separate the waters of Gibraltar from Trafalgar. 
At the base of these hills lies a concave crescent of rich vegetation, 
running from Tarifa at the south to Linea at the north. Out of 
tender green gently rise the picturesque groups of white dwellings 
which form the towns of Algeciras and San Roque. 

It was probably from Europa Flat that Lord Vivian watched the 
goodly show of the Spanish fleet as it sailed through the Straits racing 
with Nelson to meet Sir John Jervis at Cape St. Vincent. Writing 
two days before that famous battle, he records the passage of twenty- 
seven sail of the line, seven frigates, and a vast number of gun-boats, 
and discusses the chances of their conflict with the English. “As 
Sir J. Jervis is cruising somewhere off that port (Cadiz) we all sincerely 
hope he may soon fall in with them, as from all accounts of their condi- 
tion, if he is so fortunate, there is every prospect of his giving a good 
account of them, although to me (being but little of a sailor) they 
appeared to pass by in good style. At all events I will venture to 
pronounce that they looked very well, and that the sight was a very fine 
one; the number of vessels being immense, as their whole Mediter- 
ranean fleet have accompanied them.” * 

From that African shore came the mighty warriors who founded a 
new civilisation in the West. Beyond those cliffs still glimmer some 
rays of their departing glory. There is still a land from which the 

(1) Richard Hussey Vivian. By Hon. C. Vivian. P. 43. 
DD 2 
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gold prospector is excluded, where a religious people pursue their 
various industries without either railroads or newspapers. The 
pleasant voyage across the Straits to the land of Maghrib is not one 
of the least of the attractions of the colony. 

It is from the Signal Station on the summit, nearly midway between 
the north and south extremities, that the most magnificent view is 
obtained. There the peculiar structure of the Rock is visible, and the 
spectator turns from the fascinating prospect of the Spanish mainland 
to the wide waste of the Mediterranean, or to the varied outline of 
the African coast. It is at this spot that the full historic and 
geographical significance of the place is understood,—the Spanish 
mainland, in its marvellous beauty, recalling that military power, for 
two centuries the greatest which Europe had seen since the fall 
of Rome. Above our head flies the flag of England—token of 
sovereignty often challenged but never displaced for now close upon 
two hundred years. 

The dark-haired maiden who prattles English merrily to the 
traveller repudiates with emphasis any compliment on her Spanish 
eyes. She is English of English, and will not admit any mixture of 
foreign blood. It is here the traveller feels all the force of Arch- 
bishop’s Trench’s stirring lines, when he exclaims : 


‘* England, we love thee better than we know.” 


Here it is we find her gallant children keeping ward at one of 
those huge gates which, like twin giants, watch the Herculean 
Straits. No one can stand upon this eminence and read without 
responsive thrill : 
“ When first I came in sight of that brave shore 

It made my very heart within me dance 

To think that thou thy proud foot should advance 

Forward so far into the mighty sea. 

Joy was it and exultation to behold 

Thine ancient standard’s rich emblazonry, 

A glorious picture by the wind unrolled.” ! 


To return to the question why the charms of Gibraltar, so full of 
beauty, so inspiring to the mind, are not better known : one obvious 
reflection is the extremely small space within the limits of the 
fortress. The streets of the town are narrow and crowded with the 
traffic of a population of 26,000, including troops. A walk along 
the “line wall” skirting the bay affords pretty views of the Spanish 
territory, but the wayfarer lacks a certain sense of freedom when he 
looks up at the Rock towering abruptly over his head. ound the 
northern side a good gallop may be had, and a walk or ride to the 
Genoese village which nestles under the Rock at the north-east corner 


(1) Jus/in Martyr, and other Poems. By R. C. Trench. 
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employs an afternoon very agreeably, when there is no special 
attraction on the Alameda. -This open space and the gardens around 
offer a pleasant ride and promenade where the residents and the 
families of the garrison assemble to listen to the military band; but 
none of these places would supply visitors with entertainment during 
any length of time. 

It is within the Spanish lines or on the coast of Morocco that ample 
opportunity of enjoyment may be found. The happy relations which 
exist between England and the adjacent monarchies secure travellers 
every facility for pleasant excursions into these delightful regions. 
As regards Spain this genial intercourse has ever been promoted by 
the courtesy of Don Tomas Bouza, the Governor of Algeciras. If 
Spain has more than once shown a disposition to resent our occupation 
of this promontory, on the other hand she has not forgotten the blood 
and treasure which we lavished in defence of Spanish independence, 
the many fields in which Englishman and Spaniard have fought side 
by side against the invaders of the Peninsula. Friction has some- 
times been experienced in connection with the Customs, Gibraltar 
being administered on Free Trade principles, whilst the dominions of 
King Alfonso are strictly Protectionist; but in 1895 the Colonial 
Office made special regulations to prevent our Spanish neighbours 
from being inconvenienced in this way. In order that Gibraltar 
should not be used as the basis for contraband trade, the export of 
tobaceo from that colony into Spain was prohibited. Don Tomas 
never fails to honour the colony with a visit on the Queen’s birthday, 
and was a conspicuous guest on the Alameda on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration. 

Drinkwater describes the state of things before the great siege of 
1779-83, and shows how naturally the situation and the temperament 
of the people led to pleasant relations, before the intrigues of Vergennes 
dragged Spain into war. Of San Roque he tells us that “it was 
often frequented by the officers from Gibraltar; and in the spring 
and summer seasons British families resided there for several months, 
some for the benefit of their health, others for pleasure.” Of the 
neighbourhood generally he says, ‘“‘ When the communication was free 
and unlimited the most friendly intimacy subsisted between the British 
military and the Spaniards resident in the adjacent villages. Parties 
were reciprocally visiting each other, and the officers constantly making 
excursions into the country. These excursions, with others to the 
coast of Barbary (which in the season superabounds with various 
species of game), were pleasing relaxations from the duties of the 
garrison.” San Roque has many historic associations. It was here 
that Charles X. was quartered when, as Comte d’Artois, be served 
under the Due de Crillon during the last year of the siege. It was 
here in the next generation that General Castaiios and Sir Hew 
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Dalrymple laid the foundations of the Anglo-Spanish alliance against 
Napoleon. 

From early morning until night a steamboat plies regularly 
between Gibraltar and the pier at Algeciras, traversing the distance 
in less than twenty minutes, and there is no difficulty in obtaining 
permits to pass the Spanish sentries at Linea. Hunting parties 
proceed from Gibraltar to the mainland two or three times a week, 
and very good sport is to be had within eight or ten miles. Horses 
are good and cheap, and the guides are intelligent. Hares, quails, 
and partridges abound, whilst in many places there is excellent snipe 
shooting ; and towards Tarifa there are plenty of bustard. The 
more ambitious sportsman, however, will naturally seek the African 
shore, where his opportunities are greater and more varied. The 
Spanish mainland supplies excellent means of exercise and enjoyment, 
such as an English gentleman might be proud of in Norfolk or 
Somersetshire, with the superadded blessing of delightful climate. 
Even if we set aside the special attraction of visits to Africa, and 
think only of Spain, the natural advantages are manifold and rare. 
Snow is never heard of. Of rain there is an abundance sometimes, as 
in all regions so near the tropics, but only at brief intervals; and 
the air, though mild, is always fresh and invigorating. or people 
residing at Gibraltar these countries would offer a great variety of 
healthy pleasures at a season when Northern Europe is subject to 
continual changes, to falls of rain and snow, which rob outdoor life 
of all enjoyment. 

It is commonly said of Spanish scenery that it is bare and arid. 
Such a reproach does not apply to the country visible from Gibraltar. 
The hills to the north of Tarifa are well covered with wood, whilst 
those on the Mediterranean boast a great variety of shrub and 
grove. But the intervening country, although the trees are few, has 
a special charm of its own, at least in the winter and spring. No 
doubt the treeless aspect of some parts of Spain is at first repellent to 
the English visitor, especially if he sees it at the close of a sultry 
autumn when the rivers have run dry, the leaves have fallen, and all 
the grass has been burnt up. Even then the morning and the 
evening have a glory of colour which he who sees it with the eye 
that feeling gave will long remember; but I am not speaking of 
Gibraltar as a permanent residence. The time to visit Spain is the 
early spring, when the whole land is covered with an exquisite verdure, 
a glow of green, in comparison with which the boasted emerald tints 
of Ireland are blurred and opaque; and this flood of colour, so beau- 
tiful and soothing, is shed over an outline of country which has 
much greater fascination than any exercised by tall forests with high 
romances blent. So delicate and varied are the curves of the surface 
that when the spectator has become penetrated by a sense of their 
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exquisite beauty he experiences some disappointment on plunging 
into a district covered with trees. He misses the beauty of outline 
which is either in contrast with mountain heights or forest-clad 
hills, as at San Roque, or extends over a vast expanse, disappearing 
in the blue distance, as we see it in the magnificent amphitheatre 
round Cordova. 

The advantages of Gibraltar as a winter residence have only to be 
known and the crowd of visitors will increase every year. But how, 
it may be said, are they to be provided for within the narrow limits 
of the town that climbs along the steep side of the Rock? There are 
several hotels, two of a superior description, the Imperial and the 
Bristol; but they are buried down on the western marge of the 
hill between the cliff and the water. What is required is the enter- 
prise to build a well-equipped modern hotel. higher up, commanding 
the splendid scenery around, and in full enjoyment of the exhilara- 
ting air. The site of the old Moorish castle illustrates the argument; 
but a much better position might be found close to the Signal 
Station, where, at some 1,400 feet, the visitor would sleep in most 
pellucid air, and enjoy before breakfast views of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, of chivalrous Spain and Holy Islam. 

Those of our readers who know Aix-les-Bains will readily com- 
prehend what difference of elevation implies. Excellent and attractive 
as is the accommodation at the Hotel de l’Europe and the Hotel d’ Aix, 
the Hotel Splendide, with its fresher atmosphere and the prospect of 
the lake, was a new revelation which more than compensated for the 
drawback of greater distance from the baths. 

The approach to this height at the Signal Station is the first 
practical consideration. The curve of the hill would lend itself to 
the construction of a wire tramway. This line should start from 
some point in the High Street, between the Imperial Hotel and the 
Land Port, the nearer to the latter the better, and follow the align- 
ment upwards to the south, for the great feature of the scheme should 
be to put the visitors in ready communication with the recreations of 
the Spanish mainland, and enable them to secure without special 
arrangements a ride to San Roque or a trip to Algeciras. The 
attraction to the English traveller is that on British territory he can 
combine with the enjoyment of home comforts a delightful climate, 
and be within reach of the most charming varieties of scenery and 
social habit. 

Naturally the establishment suggested would have branches at 
San Roque and Algeciras, and enter into relations with one or other 
of the superior hotels at Tangiers. Some travellers might prefer the 
milder air of “the green bank,” as the Arabs called Algeciras, to the 
fresh breeze of the Rock. All who felt the spell of Spanish scenery 
would languish for the elysium of San Roque. There is every reason 
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to believe that our Spanish friends would show in this matter the 
same cordiality that they have evinced in relation to sport. The 
owners of land would like improved value for their property ; the 
village traders would be pleased at brisker business. It is a matter 
of indifference what may be the national complexion of the financial 
company which undertakes this necessary work. The French have 
done a great deal for the development of northern Spain, and their 
engineering industry is already pushing on the Sud Express, and 
its admirable train service to Bobadilla and Algeciras. The Germans 
have done much for Malaga ; the Americans are active at Tangiers. 

Whether the capital comes from Europe or America, whether the 
directors are German, or British, or Dutch, or French, it is plain that 
some scheme of this kind must be carried out sooner or later, and 
that the local profits of it will flow rather to Spain or to Tangiers 
than to the British Colony, for the space at the disposal of the public 
within the colony is too limited to make it possible for them to enter- 
tain for any length of time the guests which the attractions of 
Gibraltar would bring, were the visitor sure of a pleasant resting- 
place when he first arrived. 

But it may be said, what will our military friends think of such a 
scheme? Naturally they will object. They are the principal people 
concerned in the guardianship of this famous hill, and it is their duty 
to see that no changes are made hastily. The strict theory of Gibraltar 
is that it is simply a garrison prepared to stand a siege on short 
notice, and that nobody can be allowed to land in the place except by 
the favour of the Governor. 

All the business of the city is carried on under covenants enabling 
the Government to destroy banks, hotels, and private dwellings on 
brief notice. Happily there has been no occasion to make any 
use of these stipulations since 1782, although England has waged 
three wars with naval Powers in the interval. Of course the Hotel 
Company suggested would have to assent to similar covenants, and 
should be prepared to see their building blown up by dynamite in 
certain eventualities. These are the risks of business in many parts 
of the world. But although England is daily becoming better 
prepared for war, and her people are getting conscious that their 
glorious position would be precarious if they were not prepared to 
defend it by the sword, the ordinary arrangements of life will continue 
to be made on the supposition of prolonged peace. The possibility of 
another siege of Gibraltar will not deter capitalists from the enter- 
prises here suggested if the assent of the authorities can be obtained. 

In general estimation the fortress is a great laboratory of military 
art, of which the secrets are only known to a few faithful servants 
of the Crown. Inquisitive strangers wandering over its heights 
may, it is deemed, seriously impair its capacities of defence. As 
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a matter of fact, there are excellent plans of the fortress and all 
its batteries in every military cabinet in Europe. The real security 
of Gibraltar is the perfection of its armament, the admirable condition 
in which it is maintained, the spirit of its defenders, and, above all, 
the magnificent fleet within hail. 

On the other hand, respect must be paid to the opinion that a 
garrison town and a pleasure resort are two different things. There 
is much to be said for the proposition that a run of visitors is a bad 
thing for the strict discipline of a place like Gibraltar, but that is an 
objection which it is too late to raise. The importance of this port 
as an emporium for trade between Spain and Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean has been increasing for some time past. In the season of the 
year with which this paper is principally concerned the place swarms 
with Americans, and no people are more likely to use their powers of 
observation with good effect in detecting new engineering works. 
Some time ago the North German Lloyds adopted the happy idea of 
guiding the current of American tourists to Southern Europe during 
the winter months. Thus the visitor to Europe who wishes to begin 
his journey in the winter arrives in time to enjoy balmy weather in 
the Mediterranean, and comes with the sunshine to Northern Europe 
and places more familiar to his reading. It is impossible to mount 
to the Signal Station in February without encountering numbers of 
these trans-Atlantic tourists wandering at their own sweet will. 
From certain paths they, like other strangers, are excluded ; but they 
are able now to learn quite as much of the structure of the batteries 
as anyone could ascertain skimming up and down the cliff on a wire 
tramway. The visitor exists as a fact, and must continue to exist 
until some war crisis supervenes. The main question is how he may 
be most comfortably provided for, and whether his encouragement, as 
far as the British people is concerned, may not tend to inspire a large 
and important class of our countrymen with a true sense of our posi- 
tion and responsibilities among the nations. 

It is only when the Englishman wanders about the ports of the 
Mediterranean that he gets to understand all that the flag of his 
country means. It is to him at home a token of loyalty, of British 
unity ; but to the traveller it becomes the symbol of one of the great 
Powers of the earth, active in the development of our age through every 
region of the globe. If this is the impression he receives at Genoa, 
Messina, Algiers, Smyrna, much more potent is the influence at 
Gibraltar, which has been associated with the growth of England for 
close upon two centuries. Its heroic defence by Elliot against the 
combined naval forces of the world is one of the most animating 


chapters in modern warfare. Round it cluster the memories of Lord 


St. Vincent and of Nelson. Even after the acquisition of Malta it was 
the principal station of the British fleet in Southern Europe. Lord 
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Vivian tells us how the garrison under General O’Hara awaited the 
tidings of Sir John Jervis’s victory at Cape St. Vincent. The immortal 
height that looked on the battle of Trafalgar is some twenty miles 
off, and with the west wind which Captain Mahan describes as blowing 
on that famous day! the guns might have been audible at the Signal 
Station. It was in Gibraltar Bay that the fleet, with the body of 
Nelson, cast anchor on the morrow of the battle. Associations like these 
make this noble eminence the very Mihrab of British glory, and 
every possible encouragement should be given to those pilgrims who 
come to inhale on such a spot the spirit of our history. 

If the objections which the cautious temper of the military authori- 
ties will probably suggest against any site near the Signal Station 
should prove to be insuperable, it is not impossible to find a very fine 
position for a good hotel near Europa Point. The elevation would be 
some few hundred feet less, but still considerable, and the view, 
though not so commanding, very lovely. If the projectors of the 
proposed improvement should be driven to adopt this latter expedient, 
the wire tramway from the hotel might descend rapidly towards the sea 
level near Rosia Bay, and thence be carried round so as to pass just 
within the line wall until it reached the courtyard, giving access to 
the Land and Water Ports at the north end of the town, for easy 
communication with the Spanish territory is the basis of the scheme. 

The result ought to be to render this lovely region the Riviera of 
the south. The capitalists who would establish extensive hotels at 
Algeciras and San Roque would secure such co-operation in the neigh- 
bourhood as to enable them gradually to make good roads. The heavy 
rainfall of the autumn months is in part the explanation of their 
present deplorable condition. But there is plenty of good material 
in the neighbourhood suitable for the laying of a durable roadway. 
With good roads and well-appointed hotels the popularity of this 
region would be assured.” 


J. Lowry WuittLe. 


(1) Mahan’s Nelson, vol. ii., p. 369. 

(2) Since these pages were in type the Algeciras Railway Company have completed 
arrangements with the Sud Express which secure communication between London and 
Gibraltar in 56 hours. The traveller who prefers going by train can leave London 
on Monday morning and will be able to dine in Gibraltar on Wednesday evening. 
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Tue reader of Peter Simple, will remember how Swinburne the 
quartermaster, who regaled the midshipmen with the most wonderful 
yarns, in answer to young Simple’s question, “ Do you expect me to 
believe that story, Swinburne ?” replied, “ Well, I don’t know, Mr. 
Simple, but P’ve told that story so often that I believe it myself.” 

Ihave during a long career on the tented field, where I have 
spent some of the happiest days in my life, amongst cricketers of all 
ages, written and spoken so much about cricket, that, like Swinburne 
the quartermaster, I believe my own tales, the difference between us 
being that his stories were sailors’ yarns told to the “ middies” and 
coined in his own head, whereas mine are based on what I have seen 
with my own eyes. 

Just sixty years have gone by since I—a Winchester boy «tat 
14, who had had two years’ experience in long-stopping and 
watching out as a cricket fag at school, and therefore pretty well 
acquainted with a cricket ball and its power—was sitting in a waggon 
on the Town Malling Cricket Ground in Kent, watching the first 
match ever played between Kent and Nottingham. This was in 
1837, in the days of Pilch, Alfred Mynn, Redgate, Lillywhite, 
Cobbett, Hillyer, Charley Taylor, Fred. Ponsonby (afterwards Lord 
Bessborough), Sir Frederick Bathurst, and Felix, and the numberless 
heroes of other counties of that time—many of whom “ wore tall 
hats.” 

The Town Malling match of 1837 was played on a roped ground 
not nearly so large as the ground is now, ex necessitate, as the sinews 
of war were wanted ; and, liberal as noblemen and country gentlemen 
were, they could not bear all the costs of a three-days’ match. 
Consequently the money was provided by “the gate,” and as the 
hedge on one side was next to a public road it was necessary to fence 
the field off with the aid of hop poles and rick cloths, inside of which 
was established a “laager” of waggons which formed an impromptu 
grand stand, admission to which was sixpence. The other side of the 
ground was let to the principal innkeepers, and their booths were the 
temporary home of their customers and farmers who “ used” the 
farmers’ ordinary. The area within which the game was played was 
roped round. This waggon arrangement was common to most public 
sights on open spaces in former days. In Hogarth’s picture of the 
hanging of “ Jack Idle” at Tyburn, a man is helping a woman into 
a waggon in which a sanctimonious old hag with upturned eyes is 
drinking a glass of gin, as described in the letterpress. Waggons 
were the grand stands of local races and steeplechases, also at prize 
fights; and an old gentleman who resided near Maidstone told me 
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this summer, that in 1830, when the last public execution took place 
on Penenden Heath, near Maidstone—that of the rick-burners— 
waggons were placed in the neighbourhood of the gallows as they 
were in the days of Hogarth. I remember seeing the crowds pass- 
ing through my father’s parish on that occasion on the way to 
“ hang-fair,” two days before Christmas Day, 1830; and, as we had 
had a terrible incendiary tire in our parish, I believe the villagers 
watched the crowd going to hang-fair with savage glee. 

Now about roped grounds. The last I saw was at Lord’s towards 
the end of the fifties, when the M.C.C. let in carriages and equestrians 
at the Eton and Harrow match—revived after the cessation of the 
Winchester, Eton, and Harrow matches in 1855—and the playing 
ground was roped round. There were no stands then as now, and 
the spectators formed a very badly-managed, let us say “ crowd ””—I 
almost wrote “ mob”—of carriages and equestrians mixed up any- 
how, and the question as to whether a ball was under the ropes or not 
raised a noisy discussion on the ground, and an angry controversy 
afterwards in the papers. Even dignitaries of the Church in shovel 
hats and gaiters let their angry passions rise, and gesticulated. Roped 
grounds now are abolished, and arbitrary bounds are marked out, 
close to the seats which surround the field. 

Fuller Pilch’s theory was, “ If I play on a roped ground I must 
have a good man at each boundary, north, south, east, and west; we 
must throw away two ‘ notches’ sometimes through having men far 
out, but the ‘ fourer’ boundary hits are ruinous, and notches mount 
up like a tailor’s bill or a milk score.” We all know the fashion of 
to-day, when matches are played with boundaries, and there seems to 
be no shame now in a long “ butcher’s bill’’ of extras for byes, and 
“‘fourers”’ are popular with batsmen, as they add enormously to the 
score and averages; and hard hits in the open which reach a boundary 
don’t require to be “run out,” and save the batsman’s bellows, and, 
for that matter, the bellows of the tieldsmen too. Possibly, therefore, 
balls which pass wicket-keepers and run to the boundary uninter- 
ruptedly will continue to “run on for ever,” as the ‘* outside’ fancy 
that an extra man in the field is of more value than byes; and the 
‘“‘inside”’ like “fourers.” This is fact, and history, and truth. At 
the earlier period of which I am writing down to 1878, when the 
Australians first came, the law of l.b.w. was judged from an 
imaginary line drawn from bowler’s hand /» delivery to the wicket. 
Batsmen took that guard to the bowler’s hand, and, moreover, asked 
Umpire “if their legs were clear of the wicket ’’—ergo, the bowler 
saw all three stumps, and had a “ fair way” to them, which the 
batsman interrupted, with his leg before the wicket, at his peril. 
Now, if the ball does not pitch on a ribbon of eight feet wide drawn 
in a straight line from the outer or inner stump of the upper to the 
lower wickets respectively, the batsman can with impunity place a 
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buttress of leather and wool and whalebone, which is /is idea of 
a “ pad,” and which covers his wickets just outside the 8-inch crease, 
and thereby defeat the bowler, and very likely one or more leg-byes 
are the result, instead of his being out 1.b.w. The Australians insisted 
on this being the reading of the ].b.w. law; and the professional 
players on both sides of the world having a common interest in long 
scores and innings and highly-paid gate-money, the umpires seem to 
have gradually drifted into the Australian system; and the result 
has been that draws have become very common and scores very long. 
If a ball runs off the pad into the wicket, we read in the papers that 
“ A. or B. C. was ‘unfortunately ’ bowled off his pad.” Practically, 
batsmen have two or three innings by means of the pad very often. 

Now let us turn back to what the field had to do in the earlier days. 
First, let it be remembered that round-arm bowling was established 
in 1828. Sixty years ago, though according to law the hand ought 
to have been below the elbow, in reality most of it was considered fair 
if it was below the shoulder, provided the arm moved round pretty 
much like the spoke of a horizontal wheel, and there was not what 
Felix defined as the flip of the wrist or elbow or any suspicion of & 
* throw.” 

Now, as the shortest way of getting at the truth of what was and 
what now is considered fair and good cricket, I will tell what I saw 
in 1837 and also yesterday, August 3rd, 1897; in the former 
match the contest was between Kent and Notts at Town Malling, and 
that of yesterday was between Surrey and Notts at the Oval. At the 
former it was stated or rumoured that as many as 5,000 people were 
present at Town Malling. There were no railways then. At the 
latter it was stated in the papers on authority that over 26,000 paid at 
the gate on Bank Holiday. 

Scene I., at Town Malling in July or August. The pitch was 
not over easy, as the cricket ground is in the hop country, where 
the soil is a kind of clayey loam, or loamy clay, and the turf is not so 
fine as in richer soils, and the wicket is apt to be fiery or crumble. 
The grass was cut with a scythe, and a little short grass left, which 
gave the ball a purchase or hold. The ball in reality had to be bowled, 
not thrown or jerked, and the hand to be kept below the shoulder in 
delivery. The batsman took guard to the point where bowler’s hand 
came in delivery, and after taking guard asked if his legs were clear 
of the line from bowler’s hand to wicket. Then he made his mark for 
his foremost foot, and knew that he could not be out 1.b.w. if he did 
not throw the front leg across the wicket and intercept the ball. 

Alfred Mynn was laid up during the season of 1837, owing to an 
injury in 1836 at Leicester in the great match North v. South of Eng- 
land, so only one of the most ¢errific bowlers in England, Samuel 
Redgate of Notts, was engaged in the match. He and Alfred Mynn 
of Kent were two of the “ fiercest” bowlers in England. The late 
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Lord Verulam told me that when they were at their best, Mr. William 
Ward, the great cricket patron and amateur player, asked him to try 
both Mynn’s and Redgate’s bowling at Lord’s, and to say which he 
thought was quickest; and his verdict was: “I cannot say, as both 
hit me, and I really don’t know which hurt me most.” Alfred 
Mynn’s right foot in delivery was always at the extreme end of the 
return crease, and his hand was at least five feet away from the wicket. 
Redgate’s attire was nankeen shorts, white cotton stockings, and 
ankle jacks; his bowling was pure round-arm and very fast. There 
was on the Notts’ side a stout man by the name of Heath, who wore 
brown drab breeches, white stockings, and ankle jacks, and “a tall 
hat.” He was a left-handed batsman, and one of the hardest leg- 
hitters I ever saw. There were no gloves or pads in those days, and 
leg-hitters risked a blow if they missed an over-pitched ball to the 
leg; but the fact being that they constantly practised leg-hitting, a 
leg-hit generally came off ina match. There was an alternative as 
to dealing with a ball pitched on to the leg—to meet the ball with a 
straight bat played rather back, and with a sudden turn of the wrist, 
and a quick step back to shunt the ball away from wicket-keeper and 
wide of long-stop. This was “the draw.” Old Tom Hearne, the 
veteran at Lord’s, was celebrated for this stroke, and most batsmen 
learnt it. It compelled the outside to have a fieldsman very deep 
behind the wicket, who covered long-stop, and looked after “tips” on 
either side. Fuller Pilch’s theory was adopted as regards the boun- 
daries, and a good man was deep out north, south, east, and west ; 
point was about seven or eight yards rather forward, facing the 
batsman, and moving forwards or backwards with him as he 
“shaped ” to receive the ball; about fifteen yards from point more 
forward was “mid-off,”’ whose duty was to dash at every hit, he being 
covered by the man near the boundary on the off; the penalty if the 
field did not stop the ball by these inner guards was to lose two 
notches, as Pilch said, if the deep field guarded the boundary, instead 
of four by a boundary hit. <A fieldsman was placed on the on side 
about twelve yards from the batsman’s shoulder. 

Mind, I have no book of scores before me, and I am talking from 
memory. Ielix, whom I saw at Town Malling, and who was playing 
for Kent, was about to try a new experiment of a white kid glove with 
india-rubber glued on as a finger guard—the forerunner of the tubular 
india-rubber glove which he afterwards invented. He was “ point,” 
which position he took for the “ Gentlemen against the Players”’ for 
a period extending over twenty-one years; and once in that match 
he caught seven men, as did Rt. T. King, an old Cambridge man, and 
equally good at point later on. Note, Felix never “ wore a tall hat,” 
but a cap. He always stood point close up. William Hillyer—who, 
with William Lillywhite, Sussex, and Jas. Cobbett, Surrey, divided 
the honours of being the most deadly bowlers in England—was one 
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of the Kent bowlers, and I remember a young colt, Hills, was 
another, and Tom Adams a third. Hdward Wenman, without pads 
or gloves, who stood over six feet high, kept wicket standing bolt 
upright, as Geo. Pindar, the Yorkshireman, also a “ six-footer,’ and 
Blackham, the Australian, did later on, and I never saw two finer pro- 
fessional English wicket-keepers than the two first named; and I 
never heard them “ snap” for a judgment to an umpire or take any 
unfair advantage. There never were two harder off-hitters than Felix 
and Tom Adams on the Kent side, or a better back player than 
Wenman, or all-round man than Joseph Guy of Notts, who ran 
Fuller Pilch hard for the premiership as a batsman, and who was also 
a splendid point or long-stop. And mark you, by the way, this long- 
stop was a very important man. <A bye on a boundary ground is a 
certain fourer now; on an open common it might cost six or seven 
runs. With more difficult wickets to play on than now, and against 
harassing bowling, scores were much smaller and extras had to be 
kept down to a minimum, and long-stop was one of the most impor- 
tant men ona side. Joseph Guy, Notts, Jemmy Dean, Sussex, Jack 
Heath, Surrey, William Pilch, Kent (Fuller Pilch’s nephew), Charles 
Ridding of Winchester, Oxford, and All England, and William 
Mortlock and Harry Jupp, Surrey, live in history amongst those who 
really learnt practically and knew the game of cricket, as “ stone- 
wall”? men who thoroughly guarded a boundary as long-stop. 

Now let us turn to Notts ¢. Surrey of this year. I was there on the 
first two days, and I will tell you the difference between a match of 
1837 and one of sixty years later. 

On a wicket prepared according to the high-pressure system, 
Surrey commenced their innings, and it is not surprising that they 
remained at the wicket for a day and a little over, as the wicket was 
so easy that batting on it in defence reminded one of Roberts “on the 
spot’ at billiards. As may have been expected, there was some very 
fine batting by the Surrey eleven, many of whom have been trained 
and been brought forward on the modern easy ground, which in fine 
weather is the easiest wicket to play on perhaps in England. They 
are “lions on a lawn,”’ but many of them go all to pieces if heavy rain, 
followed by sunshine, make the wicket “ trappy.’’ Moreover, for five 
seasons past the younger members of Surrey have been taught the 
grammar of the game by Mr. Graburne, a Yorkshire gentleman 
resident in Surrey, who was introduced to the Surrey Club by the late 
Mr. I’. Burbidge and Mr. E. Dowson, both of whom were members of 
the grand Surrey eleven of the end of the fifties and early sixties— 
and doubtless Mr. Graburne’s pupils; but if they think that the “for- 
ward ”’ play, or the “ cut,” or the “ drive,” and the numerous fine hits 
to the on or off are an invention of men of these days they are very 
much mistaken. Cricketers of to-day are only carrying out what 
members of the Kent and Nottingham and of other counties, whom I 
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saw sixty years ago, did when many matches were played on open 
downs or large commons, where the ball would run away into space 
but for the field, and the batsmen had to run out the runs, and the 
fieldsmen had to fetch home the ball, and nerve and condition were 
the great essentials of the cricketer, and hard labour was his lot. 

It is a funny thing how contradictory people are. “ Ah,” says 
Jones, pointing to some posts and rails on the top of a bank with a 
ditch on either side, “that is called the ‘Squire’s Leap,’ after my 
grandfather, who, on his horse ‘ Mudlark,’ cleared that jump with a 
foot or two to spare on either side.” Perhaps that is true. Smith, 
whom Jones addresses, remarks ‘‘ Ah, that was in the good old days, 
my boy!” ‘“ My grandfather,” says Johnson, * won the match here 
against Marylebone Club in 1840, and was in for nearly all day, and 
scored 98." ‘* Oh, yes,” remarks Walker, ‘that was in the days when 
men wore tall hats, and there was no howling.” Observe Smith, who 
has never been seen “ outside” a donkey even, is afraid to hazard a 
contradiction, whereas Walker belongs to the modern school who pre- 
tend to know more about what occurred half a century ago, twenty 
years before the garrulous members of that school were born, than 
those who saw the occurrences of the earlier period and took an 
active part in the field. I am one of the oldest, some say “ maddest,” 
of the old Tory school in sports, and believe that quickness in hand 
and eye and pluck and nerve belonged to our forefathers as much as 
to any of this day. 

I only say what I saw and believe. From 1838 onwards, as I 
lived within hail of Town Malling, I saw the Kent Eleven in its 
glory at home in the county, and from 1842 onwards, when I came 
to London, at Lord’s and elsewhere. Moreover, fifty-two years ago 
I was a member of the Beverley Club at Canterbury, of which Pilch 
was manager in the field and professional coach, and William 
Martingell, who is now ground manager at Eton, was practice bowler. 
Martingell played originally for Surrey, and for many years for 
Kent, and was Pilch’s pupil and first lieutenant. I was then twenty- 
two years of age, and as I was never tired of learning and Pilch was 
never tired of teaching me—and Pilch put me into some good 
matches, for of all things I loved a good leather hunt in a busy 
corner—I have no hesitation in saying that all the brilliant for- 
ward play, the driving and cutting, which is so well developed 
by the best men of to-day—and much of it was shown at the 
Oval in the Notts match—is just what the best men taught half 
a century ago. The present generation have lost the “ leg-hit” 
almost entirely, and have substituted another form of play for it 
which is safer and more fruitful. The substituted play is what 
I think is called in “ Badminton ” cricket ‘‘ the glide,” which, owing 
to the smooth wicket of to-day, is easily accomplished by a good 
player. This play, as anyone can see, is meeting a ball which comes 
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in from the on-side well forward and turning it round out of reach 
of wicket-keeper. The old leg hit was a jolly hit; and nothing was 
more cheerful than a leg half-volley when you felt the recoil in your 
shoulders from the hit; but sometimes, just after running the 
first run and eager for the runs to follow, there fell on your ear a 
shriek of triumph when deep “ long-leg ”—and he stood very deep on 
an open down—chucked up the ball, which had landed safe in his 
hands, and you went mournfully to the tent. I will for once illustrate 
this by myself. In 1841 George Younge, the Eton bowler, gave me 
a leg half-volley, and I never hit a ball harder—but it was a “ skyer”’ 
and Monck, who was standing at the farther corner of the Tennis 
Court, held it. We had run arun and a-half before the ball came 
into his hands. The shriek from the Eton corner rings in my ears 
now. Then it was that some of long-leg’s compeers threw up their 
“ tall hats ”’—for really and truly the men who wore those head-pieces 
knew something about the game of cricket. Eton fellows, by-the-bye, 
wore straw hats. The glide of to-day is generally fruitful, for if you 
look at a modern Eleven you will as often as not find the rear behind 
the wicket-keeper an absolute desert, and the ball runs over the boundary 
and scores four without the trouble of running the run. This was 
evidenced as regards byes by the Surrey and Philadelphian match, in 
which our Transatlantic cousins gave only seven byes out of 645 runs 
to Surrey, whereas Surrey gave their foes 37 byes out of 491, so “I 
guess”’ the Americans taught the home party a lesson in guarding 
their boundary. But let us be honest; the Americans dropped several 
catches when in the field, as sometimes the British ball “ soared’ and 
the American eagle did not “ soar” just in the right place; or if he 
did his “ claws” were not “ holdfasts.”” However, it was a nice 
match, and the Americans played a plucky stern-chase game. 

The “on pull” off a straight or even an off ball is clumsy, but pro- 
fitable if the on-side is not well guarded. Dr. EK. M. Grace—pro- 
fanely called “The Crowner” by the many-headed—made this stroke 
popular. His argument was that the game of cricket means, amongst 
other things, getting runs, and the game of the outside is to prevent 
them, and the batsman’s business is to get them when he can and how 
he can—no matter how clumsily in the eye of the spectators. This 
stroke drives the captain to put a field deep at mid-on. 

Now let us wind up this comparison about the mode of playing a 
Notts match in 1837 and in 1897 shortly, thus: In 1837 there were 
no pads, and batsmen had nothing to defend their wickets with but a 
bat 4} inches wide; the bowling was fair, and the arm in round-arm 
bowling had, as Felix said, to move like the horizontal spoke of a 
wheel, and below the shoulder. Many matches were played on open 
downs, where excellent wickets could be got; on enclosed grounds, 
except in such cases as the Town Malling ground, in which roping 
was absolutely necessary, there were no boundaries except the front 
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of the tent, or when a natural boundary was a quickset hedge or 
thick scrub out of which the fieldsman could not handle the ball. 
Runs had to be run out. Much of the round-arm bowling was only 
as high as the hip in delivery, such as Sir Frederick Bathurst’s 
and, later on, Harvey Fellows’s, both of these bowlers being cele- 
brated for tremendous pace and sending down “shooters.” The 
men who played in matches were drawn from local clubs, in which at 
least once a week match-cricket was practised, and very many players 
were “all-round men,” ready to take any position. Running, 
throwing, and catching were frequently practised also, and cricketers 
were always in training. There was not a hundredth part of the 
public cricket that there is now, and many players followed their trade 
or calling and were content with a very reasonable Jonorarium, as 
cricket was an occasional holiday, and not a business. Averages, 
championships, and records were unknown. A cricketer was ex- 
pected to play only for his side. Amateurs receiving their expenses 
was almost an unknown thing, the two exceptions being Alfred 
Mynn and Felix, who had run through their ready money, princi- 
pally through cricket, and were subsidised; and the aid of those 
two was absolutely essential to an eleven. Noblemen and gen- 
tlemen gave private aid towards good matches and lent their 
parks when required; and in country towns where a grand match 
took place the innkeepers, whose houses were filled with customers 
and visitors 





especially at the free-and-easy in the evening, which 
was similar to smoking concerts in these days—were ready to lend a 
hand. Excepting in Bell’s Life, little record was kept of matches. 
The relative positions of gentlemen and players were much the same 
as those of gentlemen and their gamekeepers—both enjoy the sport : 
the difference being that one class live for it, the other lives by it. 1 
honestly believe that dropped catches in days past were much rarer 
than now. 

To-day the position of affairs is very different. No paper can 
carry on its circulation without sporting news of all kinds, especially 
cricket in the summer. All day long special editions are coming out 
with up-to-date telegrams. The averages, championship, and record 
business, which is a creation of the Press, are eagerly demanded by 
the crowd, and the thirst for fame has pervaded all the small clubs in 
the neighbourhood of large cities, the results of whose doings appear 
tabulated in small print in the Sunday papers. ‘“ Boundaries,” 
instead of being matters of necessity, unwillingly adopted, are insti- 
tuted as part of the game where there is no need for them whatever. 
In vain Mr. V. E. Walker and the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton pleaded 
for a low fence two feet high being placed where the boundaries now 
are marked to keep the ball in play; and this would have compelled 
batsmen to run out their runs, and would have compelled the field to 
fetch the ball home. The desire evidently is to get as many runs as 
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possible with the least trouble. Every youngster—even the little 
boys in the streets—adopt the Catherine-wheeling style, and the art 
of acquiring good steady head-bowling seems at a discount. The pad 
is adopted as the natural protection of the wicket, and it would be a 

grand thing if young cricketers would try and learn the game as it 

was taught in the days when tall hats were in fashion, and when the 

bat was the only guard of the wicket. The Catherine-wheeling style, 

which is a feeble imitation in many cases of what F’. R. Spofforth and 

Boyle brought to perfection, has drifted into a mongrel sling of the 
arm, which is often so like a throw that umpires have given up 

“calling” a bowler for throwing as a bad job, and now practically 

bowlers “ go as they please ”’ uninterrupted, and some of the Catherine- 
wheeling is very deadly and some utter rubbish. Again, as already 

mentioned, the Australians caused such utter confusion by clamouring 
for a new reading of the law of l.b.w., which in an evil hour was 
accepted as a kind of /ex non scripta, that a batsman now has the 

option of stopping a ball which would take his wicket with his bat or 
pads; and should a ball, instead of going for a leg-bye, roll into the 
wicket, he will be consoled by the critics with a verdict “ wnfortu- 

nately was ‘ bowled off his pads,’”’ which is analogous to the verdict,. 
when a batsman plays outside or inside a ball, as the case may be, 
that he “had the misfortune to play on.” The Australians brought 
in a bad style of leg and pad play; and they have now learnt throw- 
ing vice bowling from us, as unquestionably during their last visit 

some of their bowling was “very near the wind,” and was quite as 
doubtful as much of our own. 

Again, another novelty of to-day is the use of the pad by wicket- 
keeper. Herbert Jenner (now Mr. Herbert Jenner Fust), who is 
alive, wtat. 92, and hale and hearty, Wenman, Box, Guy, and others 
who kept wicket long before pads and gloves were known, stood 
up to the stumps just as men do to-day; and after pads and gloves 
came in they never dreamt of using the pad, except to protect their 
legs; William Nicholson, William Ridding, John Walker, and 
later on B. B. Cooper and Alfred Lyttelton and other brilliant 
amateur wicket-keepers, did not dream of trying to drive a ball, 
which they could not handle, with their pads on the wicket, with an 
eye to stumping—so-called—or stand back to a very quick bowler and 
use their pads to save byes or prevent over-throws. This practically 
is “ long-stopping ” with the pads instead of the hands. Go and see 
some of the modern matches and judge for yourselves, and see if I 
am over-stating an evil of to-day. Nor were the wicket-keepers of 
the past whom I have named always shouting “ How’s that?” on 
the chance of snatching a verdict from a weak-minded umpire ; nor 
did they chuck up the ball before asking umpire for a catch at wicket. 
‘“‘ Never ask for an umpire’s decision unless you are of opinion that 
the man is really out,” were the directions of Nyren, Wenman, and 
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Box, and is and was the practice of our best wicket-keepers of all 
ages. We now ask with anxiety, “ Who are the umpires?” for 
there are two classes—some who are wholly competent, and some 
who are wholly unqualified constitutionally, men with two minds 
and no judicial power. Complaints have frequently been made at 
the M.C.C. and suggestions hinted at for some tests as regards 
efficiency of umpires, but no action is taken. No question as regards 
honesty of intention has been imputed, and the general impression is 
that some standard should be required, and umpires should not be 
shouted at and bullied. In the old days in important matches 
umpires were often sent from Lord’s. There were some world-known 
umpires at headquarters, such as William Caldecourt, John Bailey, 
Tom Sewell, and later on Barker and Good; but then important 
matches were rarer than now, the modern increase being at least at 
the rate of ten or even twenty to one. Still one would think that 
in every county a club could find at least two men who were amply 
qualified. Mr. Murdoch of Sussex proposed that umpires should be 
absolutely separated from the players during a match ; and probably 
it ‘s unpleasant for an umpire who has just given a man “out,” when 
the latter nurses a grievance that he did not deserve his fate, to sit 
down to dinner with his victim pending the adjournment at 2 o'clock. 

As to “ calling ” a bowler for throwing, that may be now considered 
a dead letter, and R. Thoms, the veteran umpire, says that it is almost 
impossible for a man who bowls round arm, round the wicket, to earn 
a verdict for l.b.w. on the ground that the ball pitched in a line 
between wicket and wicket, and would have hit the batsman’s stumps, 
as nine times out of ten a ball so pitched would have missed them. 
Thoms, however, says that if the M.C.C. would go back to the old 
law, or rather practice, of giving a man out for stopping a ball with his 
pad which pitched in a line between bowler’s hand and wicket, there 
would not be the least difficulty in awarding the judgment. The 
wrong practice of the field shouting in chorus for a 1.b.w. or catch at 
wicket, has been stigmatised by the M.C.C.; it would be as well if 
they also condemned the practice of “shouting” to umpires by wicket- 
keeper, and also of wicket-keepers using their pads unfairly, and made 
a law that stumping should be confined to putting the wicket down 
ball in hand, or by a ball handled by wicket-keeper, and above all if 
they abolished the practice of “ trial balls.” ‘What is the difference 
between a man deliberately using his pad to stop a ball toa man stop- 
ping his ball with his cap? I am pointing out temperately, I hope, 
some of the blots in the modern grand matches which some of the most 
distinguished cricketers of the present day regret and cannot remedy. 
The blots have arisen ever since the days when a most exaggerated 
importance has been given to “County Classification,” ‘ champion- 
ships,” “averages,” ‘crushing defeats,” and “ample revenge” for 
former crushing defeats, &c. So detrimental was much of this sensa- 
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tion to counties which were struggling upwards, and from whose 
grounds the public—who now find much of the sinews of war—were 
deterred from coming owing to the conventional brand of “ these tio 
second-class counties”? and such-like cheapening writing, that the cap- 
tains of counties, which by some unknown authority had been labelled 
“First Class ’’—although their colours had been lowered by those of 
the so-called “Second Class”—met and requested the M.C.C. at once 
to admit four of the “Second Class” into the first, and to make 
arrangements for the admission of a fifth later on, and to name a list 
of First and Second Counties and make arrangements as to averages. 
In fact they made order out of chaos and took the law into their own 
hands, and if the querulous portion of the public don’t like that 
law they must “lump it.” Amateur legislation is intolerable. The 
M.C.C. and captains of counties are the on/y known constituents of 
any body, who must have served an apprenticeship to the game of 
cricket, and are sure not to be ambitious outsiders who contrive to get 
on to county committees—as some do—for “ swagger ”’ and position. 
Daws in peacocks’ feathers are worst of all. Every effort should be 
made to keep cricket as a pure English game, and not to allow it to 
drift into a stilted business and a Sanger’s Circus affair. Lord Sanger’s 
is an admirable entertainment, and is openly and honestly conducted 
as a money-making affair. Cricket is an honourable contest in which 
both sides should protest against a shadow even of sharp practice. 

I said before that words thoughtlessly written such as those “two 
second-class counties,” &c., do harm, and re quickly repeated and 
magnified by those who have newspaper reports on the brain. When 
Lancashire played Essex very many years ago and Mr. Hornby took 
the Lancashire Eleven to Leyton to give a house-warming to Mr. C. 
E. Green, who was trying to build up a County Eleven in an hitherto 
unknown district on a rough field—for the Essex ground was nothing 
more—the Lancashire professionals remarked to me that it was very 
hard on Mr. Green for the newspapers to keep on saying “ this second- 
class county.” Look at the brilliant victory of Essex over Lanca- 
shire early in this August. That defeat of Lancashire is a grand 
feather in Mr. Hornby’s cap, as he began to sow the good seed at 
Leyton, and Essex has now reaped—the harvest. 

The rapid production of scores and telegrams are of the greatest 
value, but when the writers of reports lay great stress on “in our 
opinion” about things which they nerer saw, they must allow some 
of us old crocks who once played “ in tall hats, perhaps,” and who saw 
and took part in matches years ago, to have an opinion of our own. 

And now let us return to our subject of cricket at different periods. 
Before me is a letter to myself from the late Lord Bessborough 
(dated March, 1888), who was Vice-President of the Surrey Club for 
half a century, and also very frequently Captain of the All England 
Kleven when they played against Kent, one of the noblest supporters 
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of the game. In this letter he relates how, when a young man, he 
and Felix and Charley Taylor (the A. G. Steel of his day) and 
A. Mynn and Pilch would meet at Blackheath and work the catapult 
and practise in March and April before the season began. ‘“ No wild 
play,” he writes, “but the afternoons were serious business—-every 
ball was discussed, and if there was a doubt about the correctness of 
the play ‘ give us another like it’ was probably the request.” His 
opinion, put in print some time before his death, was that he never 
remembered the time when there were not men of very superior 
-ability, and he bracketed Fuller Pilch with W. G. Grace. 

Another letter to myself from Vancouver’s Island is before me, 

‘dated July 26th, 1895, from William Pickering, the immortal “ Bull 

Pickering ” of cricket history, who was known as the finest field of his 
‘or any day. He was ambidextrous, and it mattered not whether the 
ball came to right or left hand, as he could throw equally well with 
either hand. His era began from the time he left Eton in 1838, 
when he quickly passed into first honours in M.C.C. matches, Gentle- 
men and Players and All England Eleven, and he was one of the 
Zingari old stagers. He was quite in the front rank. He writes: 
“In my day, Lord’s was pretty rough in the out field. Several times 
the ball nearly went over my shoulders, and one had to be very spry 
to stop it.” And again, “I think the roping system no improve- 
ment, as it prevents the powers of endurance of players being tested, 
‘and is the cause of the long scores which seem to be the now normal 
state of things.” 

There is alive and well “a working diagram,” though seldom seen 
in public out of his adopted county, on whom I must “ preach.” I 
will confine my remarks to repeating a short conversation with him 
at Lord’s some time since. The question to me was, “ Will you tell 
me what you remember about William Lillywhite, James Cobbett, 
and William Hillyer?” and the questioner added, “ Lord Bess- 
borough told me that he considered them unsurpassed by any bowlers 
of past and present.” My answer was, “Ifa match was to be played 
for my life and I had the calling of the bowlers, and those three were 
alive as they were, and you were the fourth bowler, I should say ‘ Put 
the four names into a bag and draw the names of any two to begin, 
:and I should not care which names came first.’ ” 

This “ working diagram” bowled for England in the Canterbury 
week in 1866, and against the Philadelphians last July (and now an 
average is useful) 50 overs, 21 maidens, 75 runs, 3 wickets, and he 
is now fifty-five years of age, and to a great extent is on the reserve. 
In May, 1895, he bowled 500 balls in a match, 125 runs and 
4 wickets. And if he bowled in a grand match to-morrow the bats- 
man would find such a continuous attack on his wicket that he would 
never feel at ease. The “ working diagram” is Alfred Shaw. 

Freperick Gag. 
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Tue traveller who leaves Bologna and crosses Romagna, by the 
Castelbolognese line to Ravenna, or by the line to Rimini, which, 
approaching the Adriatic, ends by coasting along it, traverses a rich 
plain mapped out into fields divided into lines of geometrital preci- 
sion by little channels for irrigation, or rows of stunted trees festooned 
with vines. 

This great plain which stretches over the whole of north-east Italy 
is green and fertile enough in the spring, gorgeous in autumn, but 
scorching and shadeless from May to October, and bitterly cold in 
winter. Groups of men and women toil there from early morning 
till late evening, patient weary figures, with brown weather-beaten 
faces and dark pathetic eyes, and it sometimes occurs to the passer-by 
to wonder what it can be like to spend day after day, year after year— 
a lifetime—at that same round of continuous toil, in that flat, monoto- 
nous landscape, the wide expanse of which is only broken on the far 
horizon by the first spurs of the distant Apennines. 

The little towns and hamlets, with mediwval towers rising above 
them, are thickly sown among the slender aspens. Hard by each is 
the white church, with its tall campanile, while here and there a 
factory or a furnace tells of the presence of modern industry. Some 
of the parishes still existing were founded by Galla Placidia in the 
fourth century, and even the meanest can boast a storied past and has 
a record of famous names. 

The farmhouses stand in scattered groups, surrounded by barns and 
outhouses. Most of them are in good repair, and the vine-branches 
twine gaily from tree to tree. The field workers wear light coloured 
shirts and petticoats, dashes of blue, orange, and scarlet among the 
vivid spring green or brilliant autumn tints, the land looks rich and 
smiling, the long files of solemn white oxen pace slowly down the 
fresh ploughed furrows, the whole gives the impression of primitive 
peace, abundance, and stability, which contrasts oddly enough with 
those rumours of want and discontent amounting to rebellion, which 
reach our ears throughout the north of Italy. 

The agricultural population of Romagna is divided into three 
classes, which, though they may have had a common origin, have by 
degrees acquired a distinct economic character. 

I. The contadini or farmers hold their land here as in Tuscany, on 
the mezzadria or half and half land tenure system, which dates back 


(1) [have to thank Contessa Pasolini for the kind permission to adapt her pamphlets 
inquiring on the Le Play system, into the lives of the peasants of Romagna. 
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to the days of the Roman Republic. The mezzadria professes to be 
the equal division between landowner and cultivator of all crops 
gathered from the soil. Practically the peasant has the best of the 
bargain. The landlord keeps in repair the farmhouse and buildings, 
for which no rent is paid, provides capital for buying live stock, and 
shares any loss of these from age or accident equally with the 
tenant. It is difficult to persuade the latter to try enlightened 
methods of farming. The landlord may make an excellent wine, 
fetching a good price in the English market, from his share of grapes, 
while the tenant with sublime detachment will continue to fill his vat 
with good and rotten fruit, leaves, dirt, and snails, indiscriminately 
mixed, turning out a worthless article, and answering argument with 
“(C’e costume” (it is the custom). He grows corn two or three 



































years running on the same land, putting in very little manure, and 
following up with an autumn crop of maize or millet. But though a 
bar to agricultural progress, the mezzadria system establishes kindly 
relations between peasant and proprietor. Families often remain for 
hundreds of years on the same farm, though holdjng it from year to 
year, and take a close and affectionate interest ithe affairs of the 
padrone or landlord. The contadini are much the best off of agricul- 
tural workers. 

II. The braccianti, or day labourers, of whom this paper proposes 
to treat, are employed by the contadini when their own family is not 
equal to the task of cultivating the land they occupy, or for breaking 
up waste land and planting vines and trees. During the last sixty 
years the commune of Ravenna has found work for many in and 
around the towns, in making water-works, paving streets, and other 
municipal employment. 

III. The rice labourers lodge together in barrack-like buildings 
or in villages which have grown up round the rice-fields. They 
work in gangs, a mounted overseer riding up and down the ranks, 
the women wearing trousers. It is unhealthy work, the water often 
knee-deep, with a burning sun overhead. The shallow wells round 
become infiltrated and produce fever, and the neighbourhood of the 
rice-fields is malarious, while the pay is miserably low. 

The rise of the rice industry dates from an unusually wet season in 
1839, when the Lamone River rose to an unprecedented height, and 
great floods overspread the surrounding country. When these sub- 
sided, a considerable deposit of earth was left, and this suggested the 
idea of enriching the soil, and keeping it sufficiently wet by irriga- 
tion to admit of the rice cultivation. The plan was aided by a 
Government grant, combined with private enterprise. Some years 
later there was a great fall in the price of rice, but by that time much 
of the artificially improved land had adverted to grain culture, and 
was bearing rich and intensified crops, and land hitherto unprofitable 
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had been reclaimed. Most of the farmhouses had been rebuilt by the 
proprietors, and many of them were trying to introduce more intelli- 
gent modes of agriculture. 

The population had increased with the crops, and a tendency to 
migrate from town to country showed itself. Between 1844 and 
1890 we find an increase of 16,000 souls on a country population 
of 48,186, the numbers in the towns of the same district having 
diminished in the same time by 1,600. 

The agrarian distress of 1880-90 has led many proprietors to 
abandon grain culture and to substitute grass land wherever possible ; 
consequently those contadini who have outgrown the original holding, 
and have been obliged to leave the family roof, find it less easy than 
of old to take a little farm and set up on their own account. They 
are compelled to hire themselves out as labourers, and are looked 
upon as having come down in the world, even when they are able to 
get steady work. This is unhappily now far from a matter of course. 
Whenever a farmer has a job to give, it is applied for three or four 
times over; if a number of hands can be put on, the work is soon 
finished, and the old plan of taking a labourer by the year and 
binding him by habit and affection is at a discount. 

Nowadays it is not uncommon to hear of threats and strikes, but 
considering the uncertainty of the life and the precarious outlook of 
the labouring class, it is not surprising that it is in a state of discon- 
tent and ready to revolt. And yet we still find numbers of men in 
whom a great power of steady work is united to strong moral character, 
and who are not lacking in thrift, temperance, and domestic affection. 

Contessa Pasolini, whose husband is a landed proprietor in Rom- 
agna, has succeeded in collecting accurate details of the economic life 
of three families of labouring folk in the Commune of Ravenna, which 
are given herein slightly condensed form, and which bear the impress 
of sober and unexaggerated veracity. 

I. Luigi Poletti represents a relatively prosperous type. His 
family is small, their health is good, his earnings have been fairly 
constant. His father, who was a small farmer, died when he was 
young, leaving his mother with three little children, whom she sup- 
ported by spinning and by working in the fields. Luigi still recol- 
lects the one tiny room and the mother who kept her children clean 
and healthy, and taught them their evening prayer. The only 
schooling was religious teaching in Lent and on Sundays. They 
lived on coarse black bread and porridge, but there always seemed 
bread enough, till he remembers a day when his mother tried to 
persuade him to go into the streets to beg. The child, who was only 
seven years old, rebelled, and asked instead to be sent into service. 
Then began his long life of toil. For some years he did what a 
child could on a farm in return for his keep. As he grew older he 
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moved on to a master who could afford to pay him, and in addition 
to his food and clothes he received the splendid sum of 7s. a year. 
The food was good; broth, meat three times a week, every day 
during harvest, and salt bacon in winter. At the end of a year and 
a-half his wages rose to £1 10s. a year, and soon after he secured a 
good place with a large farmer, where he had meat every day and 
bacon for breakfast, and £3 10s. a year, with £2 10s. for clothes. 
He was well off and able to help his mother, who, having lost one 
child, had now only one at home. 

After a few years, however, his sister married, and Luigi gave up 
his situation and became a day labourer in order to live with his 
mother. It must have been no small sacrifice for a youth to leave the 
merry farming life and to exchange the farmer’s well-spread table for 
the privations of the little cottage ; but he contrived that his mother, 
whose health was failing, should want for nothing. She had meat 
(though it was but a little) every day, and he paid for doctor and 
medicine. If she were pretty well, the young fellow would spend an 
hour or two in the evening in the farmer’s stable, where his fellow- 
workmen congregated ; but this was his only amusement. He never 
went near the village inn. And this life of monotonous self-sacrifice 
was borne without remark or complaint, as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world. We talk so much of the shortcomings of the 
poor that it is but just to notice that there are those among them 
who set us a striking example of unselfishness, exercised with the 
most perfect simplicity. 

Working in the fields, Luigi met a girl who led the horses, and for 
three years the couple “kept company.”” They dared not decide to 
marry ; but, as time went on, the mother grew worse and needed more 
attendance than the son could give. Then Giuseppa agreed to divide 
their poverty by two. Another little room was taken; they made 
their humble preparations, and one May morning were married at the 
village church. The old mother received them at her bedside with 
the traditional greeting, “I rejoice to welcome my daughter,” to 
which the girl responds, “I rejoice in my mother-in-law,” and other 
complimentary and customary phrases. The bridegroom went off to his 
day’s work and returned in the evening to find his bride attending on 
his mother with a care and kindness which never relaxed till the old 
woman died a year later, cherished by her children to the last. 

In addition to the real grief of her loss, Luigi found himself bur- 
dened with a debt of £6, for comforts he had procured for her. His 
wife took in washing, and they both set to work to pay it off. They 
scraped together the payments in the summer, and as several mild 
winters luckily followed in succession, they succeeded in freeing them- 
selves in two years, and got on fairly well. In February, 1876, their 
first child was born, and the mother, thinking it no more trouble to 
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attend to two children than to one, took a nurse-child to bring up 
with her own. For this she was paid, first year, £4 16s. ; second 
year, £3 16s. ; third to eighth year, £3 2s. 6d. per annum ; eighth to 
eleventh year, £2 17s. 6d. per annum. This is looked upon as quite 
a little industry and equal to keeping a pig. After a time, all thought 
of the money is merged in affection for the child. Catarina, the 
adopted child of the Poletti, is like their own; she is devotedly 
attached to them, and when her own mother proposed, after some 
years, to claim her, she refused to leave them. In spite of this they 
have kept on good terms, and some of their choicest possessions, such 
as a knitted shirt or a silk handkerchief, are the gifts of Catarina’s 
mother. 

One other child was born, and for fifteen years these five people 
lived on in good health, on the earnings of the father, with such 
small sums as the wife and children could add by spinning, gleaning, 
or weeding. 

In 1890 their income from every source amounted to £22 3s. 1d. 
Of this the mother and children made £3. Gifts, such as a dress, a 
sack of corn, &c., were estimated at £2 10s.; a guinea-fowl’s eggs 
were sold for 5s. In the winter the mother made 11s. 4d. by knitting 
at ld. a day, and the boy of fourteen earned 17s. at basket making. 
The father worked for nine months and received his food for twenty- 
eight days of that time. This last is estimated at £1 16s. The 
following is their budget of expenditure :— 


Ze 4. 

Corn—twelve bushels ‘ a ‘ « &2 9 
Maize i ‘ ° ; ‘ 7 o 2 ee 
Jeechuuts ‘ ° ° ° . ° « 015 O 
Bacon and fat for frying .  . ° ‘ - 3 4+ 2 
Eggs ° ‘ ° ° ° . ° a Se F 
Tomatoes . . ° ‘ ‘ ° ° »§ Os ft 
Salt . , : " ‘ ° ° ° - 083 6 
Fresh meat ° ‘ ° ° ° ° - 09 9 
14 3 9 

Rent, firing, and light = ; ° ‘ . S3e @ 
Clothes . ‘ ‘ “ ‘ - P . 118° 0 
Friendly Society ° : . ° ° o 0 5 0 


£19 11 9 


leaving a balance of £2 11s. 3d. to be added to the savings. Food 
for the whole family came to 11d. per day—that is, a fraction over 
2d. each. 

If we consider that Poletti gets fairly regular work, has good health, 
and receives perquisites, reckoned at £2 10s., it is not difficult to 
imagine the predicament of a labourer who is without all or any of 
these advantages. We might also very well pause to consider the 
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amount of hard work, of self-denial and self-mastery, which every 
one of the family must have exercised in order to achieve that tiny 
balance. The smallest carelessness, the least self-indulgence, such as 
the members of any other class would consider, not only excusable, 
but absolutely necessary, and everything would have been upset. 
They drank no wine except in case of illness, of which that year they 
had none. They had no kind of recreation or amusement, and, 
luckily, had no allowance to make for doctor or medicine. Vegetables 
and fruit, which one fancies abound in Italy, meant only a small 
quantity of tomatoes, left over from those sold for preserving. They 
eat no salad, oil and vinegar being too costly. Meat once a fortnight, 
and then in infinitesimal quantities. Yet the consumption of food in 
this cottage was above the average, and the children looked well and 
hearty. 

Luigi is liked and respected by his employer and his companions. 
He works for nine months of the year for a proprietor. During the 
threshing, which lasts about twenty-eight days, he looks after the 
machines and earns 2s. 4d. a day and his food, which consists of large 
meat patties, with plenty of wine to wash them down. This, if an 
exhausting is a satisfactory time of year, when the largest profits are 
made, and when the housewives take a pride in bringing out a plenti- 
ful stock of provisions. 

The Poletti’s little cottage stands in a field and is semi-detached. 
Like many of their class in Italy, they have a great love for and 
pride in their home. The furniture is well polished, the tools and 
utensils arranged with an attempt at. decoration, and all is clean and 
neat. It isa two-roomed house. On the ground floor the kitchen, 
where the boy’s bed stands, under the stair which leads to the upper 
room. Here are two large beds, one for the parents, the other for 
the two girls. In the kitchen stands a walnut-wood table and a side- 
board of antique design, an heirloom of the mother’s, a walnut chest 
holds the bed and table linen, and another old chest contains 
the best clothes, the everyday clothes are kept in a chest upstairs. 
They try to add something every year to the house linen ; sometimes 
the mother and daughters beg the use of a little plot of ground, which 
they sow with flax, and the year following they spin and weave it 
themselves, borrowing a loom from a farmer. Their stock compares 
favourably with that of the better-off English cottager, to say nothing 
of the quality of this home-made linen compared to that bought cheap 
at a country shop. 

In 18938 they possessed seven and a-half pairs of linen sheets, seven 
large and small tablecloths, three counterpanes, three warm quilted 
coverlets, six towels. The mother, six chemises; the father, eight 
shirts; and the rest of their clothing in the same decent proportion. 

Inigi belongs to a friendly society, to which he pays 5s. a year. 
Ile joined directly it started in 1880, but though he has paid regularly 
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he is able to congratulate himself on never having needed its assist- 
ance. 

This society has no political propaganda, but when the king came 
to Romagna in 1888, he was asked to present the colours, which are 
those of the national flag. During several severe winters the society 
has taken the initiative in collecting and distributing corn among the 
very poor. 

Neither Luigi nor his wife can read. The girl of eleven, who is 
still at school, is a good scholar, and writes letters to her little neigh- 
bours, but the boy of fourteen has forgotten all he ever learnt, and 
only cares for outdoor work. 

There is something very happy and good-tempered about the little 
family. The wife is a merry, lively woman, with a kind benevolent 
face. On the whole they think themselves prosperous ; it is during 
the winter, which in this part of Italy lengthens out to four or five 
months, that our labourer sometimes finds it hard to keep up his 
courage, when work is scarce and he feels what a very small 
amount of ill-luck would suffice to plunge the whole family into 
misfortune, from which recovery would not be easy. 

II. Angelo Tassinari represents a second type of labourer, and a 
degree of penury which it needs neither vice nor idleness to accen- 
tuate. 

He is not particularly intelligent, but he is strong and a first-rate 
worker, sober and thrifty, and does his best to provide decently for his 
family. Heé started housekeeping in middle life with a wife no longer 
in her first youth ; but children came fast, and his wife’s chronic ill- 
health has militated sadly against such share of prosperity as he 
might otherwise have aspired to. 

Two children died in infancy, to the parents’ great sorrow, but 
five are left, aged from five to fourteen years in 1893, the two eldest 
being girls. In this year Angelo did only seven months’ work, his 

arnings amounting in all to £14 2s. 10d., besides certain perquisites 
of wood, trimmings of pork, &c., computed at £2 15s. 6d. The rest of 
the family earned about £2 5s., including the sale of eggs of a guinea 
fowl. Of this total of £19 3s. 4d., £16 3s. 8d. was spent on food. 
The kind much the same as that of the Poletti, excepting that here 
were two more mouths to feed. Besides the maize and beech-nuts, a 
little fat, and a few tomatoes were indulged in. The corn was largely 
replaced by fusello, the name given to the dust and bran which flies 
off in the mill as the corn is ground. This is swept up once a week 
and is sold for 16s. per ewt. Lodging, firing, and oil were £3 14s. 2d. ; 
clothes £1 8s. 2d.; doctor, chemist, and friendly society, £1 2s. 6d. 
Small wonder that at the year’s end a debt of over £3 weighed heavily 
upon the poor labourer, and that valiant efforts to pay it off were 
added to his other struggles. 
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The mother always ailing, and scarcely able to stand, is obliged to 
depend on the eldest girl for the housework, but propped up on her 
sick bed or on the poor couch in the little kitchen, she directs opera- 
tions, and is indefatigable in patching and mending the children’s 
clothes, which, old and worn, yet show signs of constant care. Her 
own linen, and that of the bed, is clean and white, and the walnut 
furniture, which is the pride of the Italian peasant’s heart, is well 
rubbed up. Tor the little cottage, with its two small, low rooms, 
Tassinari pays a rent of £1 18s. per annum. The kitchen is so small, 
that besides the bed and the little couch there is no room for a table, 
and its place is supplied by a wooden chest. There are a few chairs, 
very weak in the legs, and in the corners are the wash basket and a 
pan with the week’s bread, and the flour bin. The earthen pots and 
pans are ranged upon a shelf, and the spindle and distaff and the 
father’s tools hang upon the walls. Above stairs, a chest for clothes 
and two beds are the only furniture, but you would find that the 
beds were properly made and with clean sheets, though underneath 
might be stored the farmer’s gifts, of a provision of wood and 
potatoes. 

Besides his wife’s bad health, Tassinari himself was laid up for 
seven weeks, a few years ago, with varicose veins. During this time 
he was helped by his Friendly Society, and the inexhaustible charity of 
the poor towards the poor did not fail. He never goes to the public- 
house, or tastes wine, except that given by the farmers at harvest-time. 
His amusements are, the Mass on Sundays, and in winter an hour or 
two spent in the stable of a neighbouring farmer, which serves as an 
evening rendezvous to the work-people. Here the men play games, 
and the women spin and sing, and sometimes a pedlar passes and 
brings news or sings ballads. 

Three of the children go to school; the eldest to Sunday School, 
and all go to the priest for teaching in Lent. They are good 
Catholics, without being superstitious, simple and devout, and the 
parents are anxious to keep their children away from the towns, where 
they fear they will grow careless and get into bad company. Their 
life is indeed poor and frugal. ‘ Meat does not hurt me,” says 
Angelo in jest, and he tries to get a bit now and then for his wife, 
but, unluckily, she cannot eat pork, which isthe only cheap kind. At 
Christmas and Easter they make broth, and now and then, two or 
three times a year perhaps, when he has extra hard work, Angelo 
allows himself a bit of meat. A sordid struggle truly for the bare 
necessaries of existence ! 

In neither of these two households is anything set apart for 
amusement or self-improvement, and we must needs pity profoundly 
the mental poverty which follows so close upon that of material life ; 
and yet these people are not brutalized; they are full of bright 
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affection for one another; they tax their intelligence to provide for 
illness or accident, and they face their troubles with a certain dignity 
and rectitude which compel one’s respect and admiration. 

III. Andrea Cirri is a specimen of inferior moral value to the 
preceding ones. His father was a contadino, but an incorrigible 
gambler, and the whole family is extravagant. Eventually his father 
was turned out of his farm, and Andrea and his brothers had to find 
work in the towns and villages round. He married early, a good, 
patient, hard-working woman, and has two children, a son and 
daughter. They live poorly, yet wastefully. Andrea plays and 
gambles; he is always to be found on holidays at the public-house, 
and hangs about there whenever he happens to be out of work ; but 
he is not without a certain sharpness and ability, and knows where to 
look for work, so that he manages to stop short of actual ruin. 
Amalia, the girl, who is eighteen, and should be earning her living, 
is only an expense; she dresses smartly, and is too fine to work. The 
boy, aged sixteen, is apprenticed to a tailor, with whom he goes 
round to work at farm-houses by the day for six months of the year. 
Except that he buys his own food during the six months that he is at 
home, he does not help his family in any way. 

It is the mother whose patient toil keeps the little household together. 
She comes of respectable people, and had, as a little dowry, a scrap of 
a cottage, which, when let, brings in about £1 a year. As it is 
unhealthily situated, it is sometimes unlet for months together, and, 
as in any case the property-tax of 10s. a year must be paid, it is not 
exactly a profitable possession. It is by hard work of every descrip- 
tion that she brings in some five or six pounds a year. In spite, 
however, of her best efforts, the life is one of dire poverty and dis- 
comfort. The meals are bought in extravagant fashion at an eating- 
house, the parents are poorly dressed, and owe what they have to 
charity, while the children contrive to buy fashionable clothes quite 
out of keeping with their other surroundings. The father’s wages 
amount to £15 12s.; the total income reaches £25, but they have 
borrowed something, which makes exact calculation a difficulty. Of 
this sum no less than £4 2s. 6d. was spent by Andrea on wine and 
tobacco and cards, and £1 1s. 6d. by his son, while Amalia’s clothes 
cost 25s., more than half the sum spent by the whole Poletti family. 


* * * ” * 


The great number of political societies which are growing up in 
Romagna must have some effect upon the future of the peasantry. 
The subscription is from 24d. to 5d. a month, but there are certain 
compensations for this outlay. The society helps the younger men 
to find work ; and they appreciate the feeling that they belong to a 
band of comrades who would stand by them in necessity. When 
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they once join it is seldom that the distinguishing badge, the black 
or red scarf, is given back. 

It is not easy to reckon the number of these societies. Nearly 
every country town possesses one Republican and one Socialist. 
Friendly societies are less common. The largest and most flourishing 
of the political societies are those situated in the midst of the labouring 
population. The leaders are men whose past will not always bear 
looking into, but who know how to win and keep the confidence of 
their followers. Their word is law, and any act on their part of 
rebellion to legitimate authority, even if it amounts to attempt at 
assassination, will command the sympathy of their party. 

Every society has a place of meeting, and some own houses where 
wine is sold and which supply the wants of a clean and honest public- 
house, such as is otherwise almost unknown in the country. 

Now and then, on leaving a farm where the old mother sits 
spinning with a submissive daughter-in-law at her side, and where 
the head of the family sets tasks and doles out pocket-money to his 
grown-up sons in true patriarchal fashion, an odd note of contrast is 
struck by a long procession which meets you on the solitary country 
road, the women dressed in black and all wearing red scarves. They 
are Republicans or Socialists preparing to follow a dead comrade to 
the grave. 

There are no organised charities in Romagna, except in the event 
of an epidemic, or when in a very long severe winter the proprietors 
unite in distributing corn. The hospitals only take in acute cases of 
illness. The labourers receive, directly or indirectly, a good bit of 
help from the farmers. Bread is seldom refused at the farm-house 
door. In harvest time there are the gleanings, and the farmer who 
is stingy over these gets a bad name. The two classes are on good 
terms, partly owing to that of the labourers being so largely drawn from 
the other and being liable to re-enter it. Of course there is a 
diversity of interest between them, as between employer and wage- 
earner, but it is not strongly accentuated, though there are sometimes 
strikes among the reapers. 

Permanent emigration is almost non-existent; there is a little 
temporary emigration to other parts of Italy. Colonization when 
organised by a co-operative society under an intelligent head, seems 
to suit the gregarious and solid character of the people of Romagna. 
The most successful of existing societies has been that of Ravenna, 
founded in 1883. Its members, who are chiefly Republicans and 
Socialists have done well, but its operations are now ata standstill for 
want of capital. The ordinary conditions of emigration are drearily 
sad ; almost hopeless, and some attempts have resulted in dire catas- 
trophe, Public men, absorbed in a miserable policy, ignore the pressing 
question of the condition of the people, and the labourer of Romagna, 
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devotedly attached to his native land, united to some association 
which prevents him from feeling quite unfriended and not yet reduced 
to the last extremity of want, as are his fellows in some parts of 
Italy, will fight fortune to the bitter end before he embarks on what, 
for him, is a desperate enterprise. Their biographer hopes that the 
minute history of a few poor lives, the type of so many others, hard, 
and full of privation, but doing their modest best to fulfil their duty 
to society, may induce a wider study of the state of agricultural labour 
in Italy, and may stir up others to ask if the capital of the labourer, 
moral qualities, and endurance and hard work, produces the return 
it deserves. 

The taxes which now press with such grinding severity on every class 
in Italy do not spare the poverty-stricken peasant. Rural Italy pays 
300,000,000 lire, out of returns not exceeding 1,000,000,000. An 
interesting estimate has been made of the degree to which taxation 
affects such a budget as Luigi Poletti’s. His income, as we have 
seen, amounted in one year to £22 5s. ld. In that year he bought 
twelve bushels of corn. On corn, the Government has imposed a tax 
of 3s. 6d. per ewt. This has so raised the price that on this alone 
Poletti paid not less than £1 Os. 10d. On an equal quantity of 
maize he lost 5s. For wine he paid nothing because he only used it 
in case of illness; had he or his family been ill, he would have paid the 
customs duty and also the tax on small quantities, while the rich, who 
buy a barrel at atime, escape. Poletti bought a /i/ogramme a month of 
salt. Salt costs the Government a halfpenny a /i/ogramme, and is sold 
for threepence halfpenny, and in the course of the year the peasant is 
mulcted of 3s. This is not all: Poletti used two pennyworth of 
petroleum a week, 8s. 4d. a year. On this sum the Government only 
deducted Gs. 104d. Since that year, petroleum has become a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and the price is now higher. 

Finally, a handkerchief was bought for 10d., two frocks for 1s. 10d., 
and two coats for 10s. In all 12s. 8d., and of this more than 2s. 6d. 
was due to taxation. Altogether, thanks to the Government and 
the Protectionists, this man, out of £22 4s. 1ld., was deprived of 
#1 18s. 24d. for taxes imposed upon articles necessary to the barest 
subsistence, a sum in that frugal household representing an added 
amount of comfort which to them would mean almost luxury. 

Everyn Marcu Puiisiirps. 








THE SCIENCE OF MEANING.’ 


By the selection of the Science of Meaning as the subject of my 
address to-day, I find myself in a somewhat singular position. I am 
like one who revisits, after a lapse of almost twenty years, the land 
of his recollections. But the scene before me is not the one so com- 
monly seen on such occasions. I cannot point to a country civilised 
almost beyond recognition, where flat marsh or rolling prairie has 
disappeared before fields and orchards, hamlets or homesteads, or 
even towns and manufactories. The region on which I ask you to- 
day to interest yourselves with me is almost a waste. It is true that 
here and there a spot has been cleared. Special contributions of 
value or importance have been made in the works of a number of 
inquirers, in those, for example, of Brugmann, Bechtel, Heerdegen, 
Paul, and Sweet. In this particular province or, if you like, 
outlying dependency called Grammar, now, we may hope, finally 
rescued from the thraldom of Logic, there has been great and fruitful 
activity. Lastly, and this is most important, the materials and appli- 
ances for research in this our subject are greatly augmented and 
improved. But after all, when we consider the actual total of results, 
we must own, I fear, that the words of an inquirer who has aided the 
study both with pen and purse do but too faithfully reflect the facts. 

‘“‘T have found nothing,” wrote Lady Welby, in a letter to me at 
the end of August last, “ which contributed except indirectly, impli- 
citly, or casually to the study of ‘Sense, Meaning, or Interpretation.’ ”’ 

I should be wasting the precious moments of your attention were I 
to enter into a disquisition on the causes of this state of things. One 
question, however, rises before the mind with such pertinence and 
such urgency that it must be at once resolved. It may—nay, under 
the circumstances it must be asked: Are there not good reasons, as 
we call them, for the neglect which we observe? If the study has 
so signally failed to attract inquirers, perhaps the explanation is that 
it is destitute of importance, or that it is too difficult or too uncertain 
to pursue. 

In considering this question I shall, as I am in private duty bound, 
begin with its aspects towards the subject which I have the honour 
to represent in this College. 

The investigation of meaning is, as I shall hope to show, of con- 
siderable importance to other branches of knowledge; but to Com- 
parative Philology it is vital. Language is but articulated sound 

1) An Inaugural Address delivered at the opening of the Session 1896-7, at Uni- 
versity College, London, by J. P. Postgate, Litt.D., Prof. of Comparative Philology. 
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used as a medium for the interchange of thought between man and 
man; and what philologer would care to determine whether ¢ is pro- 
nounced with the teeth or the palate, or how many vibrations per 
second there are in the sound-waves of ¢, if that must be the stopping- 
place ¥ No: to him these researches into the vehicle of language are 
only auxiliary to research into what it is intended to convey; and to 
decline the systematic investigation of meaning is to confess that the 
so-called Science of Language is of its essence unscientific. And here I 
will pause to answer a not unnatural objection which may possibly 
have formed in the minds of some. ‘* What,” it may be asked, “ is the 
need of this new science? Etymology was planted and has thriven 
without it. Why should we not do as heretofore, and content our- 
selves with the tracing of meaning as it appears in each particular 
manifestation?” The answer is easy. That in the first instance we 
must so proceed, that further, by groping from one particular to 
another particular, we may develope a sort of instinct which will keep 
us from error in the main, may be readily admitted. But what of 
that Is this to be an argument against a more systematic pro- 
cedure ¥ A. savage can find his way across a trackless brake ; long 
before cartography was a science or the potency of the needle known, 
mankind had traversed land and sea. But this is no argument 
against roads and maps, against the chart and the compass. 

I will now ask you to turn with me to observe how far these 
weighty considerations are recognised in the practice of professed and 
competent philologers at the present day. In doing so we will con- 
fine ourselves, as elsewhere in this introductory address, to the sutti- 
ciently vast region of Indo-European philology ; that is, the compa- 
rative study of that great group of languages to which our own 
speech and those of most Kuropean and several Asiatic nations belong. 
The vocal sounds of these nations have been minutely examined and 
described. The changes of these sounds one into another have been 
classified and tabulated. Laws have thence been deduced which are 
formulated and applied with almost mathematical precision. No 
exceptions are permitted. If one appear, and there are still apparent 
exceptions, it is instantly explained away. So much care is shown 
for the form and clothing of language ; but how much for its sub- 
stance and soul?’ The difference is seen in the very terms employed 
when an unsatisfactory derivation is censured. If it offend against 
the canons of meaning, or, to speak more exactly, against the critic’s 
conception of these canons, it is called harsh, unsuitable, or impro- 
bable. No reflective critic would employ a stronger term. But let 
it offend against the generalisations of scund-change, the mildest 
censure will dub it baseless and arbitrary ; most commonly will it Le 
branded as a flagrant breach of phonetic law. And the reason for 
the difference is plain. In sound-change all the ground has Leen 
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examined ; the facts are known or believed, at least, to be so; criteria 
of truth and falsehood have been determined. But in the case of 
meaning not one of these conditions is present. Hence it is that 
human fancy, that worst rebel against the sciences, driven from the 
domain of sound-lore, runs riot in the region of meaning, where it 
does its best to undo the work of sober judgment and research in the 
territory from which it has been excluded. 

The importance of the science of meaning to Comparative Philology 
I trust I have shown: of its importance to other branches of science 
] shall have a word or two to say anon. Its difficulty need not appal 
us. Since the days of Prometheus ni/ mortalibus ardui est has been 
the scientific watchword of mankind; and I think I shall be able to 
show that this, though difficult, is not one of the most diflicult 
branches of human inquiry. 

There remains, however, another question, and that the most 
snomentous of all—the question of the certainty of its results. 

We have seen that to impute uncertainty to the results of the 
investigation of meaning is implicitly to impute it to the results of 
the science of language as a whole. And, as a matter of fact, the 
objection usually takes this form. We shall best appreciate the 
nature and pertinence of this allegation by considering a few 
examples. You will forgive me if these are too familiar. Strange 
contrasts and even contradictions are perceived in the past or present 
meanings of words. The German sch/echt once meant “ simple’’ or 
‘right,’ now it means “bad.” The original sense of the English 
silly was “happy.” The Greek ov zavy ought to mean “ not quite” ; 
it means not at all. Nor are such discrepancies confined to contrasts 
between the present and the past. At this very day the English 
rather expresses a high or a low degree according to circumstances, 
as “rather fine,” but in answers Rathe’ And the same Latin 
writer, Plautus, apparently uses proc/iuis (whence comes the English 
proclivity) now for “easy” and now for “ difficult.” Again, it has 
been urged, as by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that many words are derived 
from proper names, and that the etymologist will go sadly wrong if 
he attempts to find cognates for these in other words, as he will 
infallibly do if he is not acquainted with the special circumstances of 
their birth. A favourite example is the verb to “ burke,” which 
comes from the name of a murderer executed in 1829, but is now used 
smetaphorically and without any sense of its origin. It is not sur- 
prising that, with such examples before them, the critics of Com- 
parative Philology have drawn the conclusion that its conclusions 
were as a whole uncertain; it would have shown the rarest self- 
restraint if they had refrained from so doing. But it is ist 
unreasonable to make these “ sports” or eccentricities of language a 
basis of argument unless we know what proportion they bear to the 
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whole. We have seen, or at least have heard, of quadrupeds with 
five or more legs, of men with six fingers on each hand. But how 
absurd would it be to use these monstrosities to attack the propositions 
that a quadruped is an animal with four legs, and that the complement 
of human fingers is ten ¥ 

Professors of my unfortunate subject have occasionally strange 
questions asked them. A gentleman, who wrote from Ireland, but 
whose name was obviously German, requested me not so long ago to 
inform him how many words there were in some four different lan- 
guages, of which English and German were two. I was unable, for 
several reasons, to answer this modest inquiry: one was that I did not 
know what he understood by a “ word.” In “ boxing the compass’ 
and ** boxing a boy’s ears ” we have, according to the great English 
Dictionary, two different words “to box.” In “ booking to Edin- 
burgh ” (of a passenger) and “ booking an account” of a tradesman 
is there only one ¥ Certainly not—for the science of meaning. or 
in wse the words are as far apart as if they had come from the most 
different roots. What does this mean to our science ? It means that 
its materials are at once multiplied we cannot tell how many fold. 
For in each distinct sense of a word we have a fresh fact for the science 
of meaning. And “fact” is the right name to employ, for the 
derivation of the sense is, in nearly every case, certain and clear. 
But furthermore this does not represent, by any means, the whole of 
the materials available for the study of meaning in any language. A 
new word or, if you like, a new differentiation of a word is not the 
growth of a day; time and custom, and the consenting usage of a 
number of persons, are required before it becomes “ established ” as 
we call it. Every human speaker and writer, from time to time, uses 
words in another than their proper sense, employing metaphor or some 
other of the figures of speech. Of these figurative uses some pass into 
common currency; most do not. But all may furnish materials for 
our student. With such stores to our hands, how perverse it would 
be to begin with the speech of remote ages, which has been imperfectly 
and often, we must fear, erroneously recorded, or to busy ourselves 
with the conjectured senses of hypothetical forms! No; the study of 
meaning should, like charity, begin at home, and should, at least at 
the outset, confine itself to the study of actual living language and 
well-attested literary documents. Let me fortify what I have said 
by a reference to Mr. Henry Sweet’s paper on ‘ Words, Logic, and 
Grammar.” 


‘‘One of the most striking features of the history of linguistic science as com 
pared with zoology, botany, and the other so-called natural sciences, is its one- 
sidedly historical character. Philologists have hitherto chiefly confined their 
attention to the most ancient dead languages, valuing modern languages only in as 
far as they retain remnants of older linguistic formations— much as if zoology were 
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to identify itself with palwontology, and refuse to trouble itself with the investi- 
gation of living species, except when it promised to throw light on the structure 
of extinct ones. 

“ Philologists forget, however, that the history of language is not one of decay 
only, but also of reconstruction and regeneration. These processes are of equal, 
often more, importance than those by which the older languages were formed, and, 
besides, often throw light on them. They have further the great advantage of 
being perfectly accessible to the observer. Thus the growth of a language like 
English can be observed in a series of literary documents extending from the 
ninth century to the present day, affording examples of almost every linguistic 
formation.”’ 


It is clear, then, that the science of meaning has a more than ample 
field for its investigations without trenching on doubtful or disputed 
ground. Those very paradoxes of use, to some of which I have 
referred, which amuse the curious and alarm the timid inquirer, have 
each of them its explanation. Sch/echt did not pass at once from 
“ good” to “ bad.” Of words, as of men, it is true nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus. The change took time; it was a journey of stages, all of 
which can be traced. Rather, “somewhat,” is not the same word as 
rather ! “very.” Though they are spelt alike, their sound, as well as 
their sense, is different. These and other similar examples are not 
proofs demonstrative of the uncertainty of our science; rather are 
they helps to the attainment of certainty, as they warn us of the 
limits outside of which it may not be found. 

Having now completed our vindication of the science of meaning as 
a part of the science of language, we may turn to consider it as a 
pursuit—what it can teach us and how it may best be pursued. 

Throughout the whole history of the human race there have been 
no questions which have caused more heart-searchings, tumults, and 
devastation than questions of the correspondence of words to facts. 
The mere mention of such words as “ religion,” “ patriotism,” and 
“property” is sufficient to demonstrate this truth. Now, it is the 
investigation of the nature of the correspondence between word and 
fact, to use these terms in the widest sense, which is the proper and 
the highest problem of the science of meaning. That every living 
word is rooted in facts of our mental consciousness and history it 
would be impossible to gainsay; but it is a very different matter to 
determine what these facts may be. The primitive conception is un- 
doubtedly that the name is indicative, or descriptive, of the thing. 
From which it would follow at once that from the presence of the 
name you could argue to the existence of the thing. This is the 
simple conception of the savage, who cannot understand a name which 
is not significant. There is the well-known story of the Indian who 
refused to believe that the name of Colonel Short could be applied to 
a person of that officer’s unusual stature. This view is at the bottom 
of those superstitions, as we now call them, which are found so fre- 
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quently in ancient and, for that matter, even in modern times. Thus 
because penthos means “mourning” in Greek, Bacchus in the play of 
Euripides tells Pentheus that his name is the right one for misfortune. 
Such fancies may be sport for the humourist, as in the adventures of 
A. Mishap which the Sea Pie made so diverting; but they have 
exercised, nay, with many they still exercise, a most potent influence. 

This primitive view of a real connection between the name and the 
thing has by no means entirely disappeared even from the select 
circles of scientific inquiry. There it takes the form of an undue 
exaggeration of the direct testimony of language. The information 
which Language will give us directly is often either superfluous or mis- 
leading ; it is that which may be indirectly extracted from her which, 
in most cases, is alone of value. We may in fact compare her to what 
the lawyers call a hostile witness who will only give up the truth upon 
cross-examination. Let me, as before, illustrate by the simplest of 
cases: it will be in the present instance a proper name. Suppose a 
person called James Johnson: what facts could a student of language 
infer? In this case he could, as it happens, draw from the first name 
a direct inference as to the person who bore the name ; he could cor- 
rectly deduce the fact that this person was a male. But what about 
the second name? Could he deduce from it that James Johnsori was 
related by kinship, nearly or remotely, to other Johnsons? Certainly 
not. James might have been adopted; he might have assumed the 
name for reasons of his own. Could he conclude that James was an 
Englishman or even a member of the Anglo-Saxon race? Again we 
must answer, No. Johnson is a common negro name. So he could 
not even tell whether James was a black or a white. But what could 
he deduce indirectly ? He could deduce the existence of a progenitor 
salled John, from whom the family of Johnsons derived their descent. 
And since John, like James, is the name of a male, he could infer 
that in the community to which these Johnsons belonged descent was 
traced through the paternal, and not, as in some others, through the 
maternal line. These deductions are of no value so far as our know- 
ledge of the individual James Johnson is concerned; but they might 
be of very high value for our knowledge of the family or the com- 
munity with which he is by name associated. 

There is a fascinating branch of philological speculation which has 
been dignified with the title of Linguistic Paleontology. In Indo- 
European philology its originator was Adolphe Pictet, an ingenious 
but capricious Frenchman ; its leading exponent now is O. Schrader, 
a German of far greater learning, judgment, and sobriety. The 
besetting sin of this form ef philological activity, the value of which 
within its proper limits I should be one of the first to maintain, is its 
proneness to false estimates of the direct evidence of language. Thus 
it has been argued from the vagueness, the insufficiency, and the 
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apparent inconsistency of the expressions for colour in Homer, that 
the poet or even the whole of his contemporaries were colour-blind. 
The inference is unwarranted. The fact that the Homeric Greeks 
have no expression for green does not prove that they could not see 
the colour, but that they did not want the word. There was no name 
for Magenta until the battle was fought and the dye discovered ; but 
who would venture to assert that it was not till 1859 that the human 
eye became capable of distinguishing the colour ? If these inferences 
are hazardous when, as in the case of Homer, we have a real language 
for our foundation, what must they be when the language is itself a 
creature of inferences’ To construct the Indo-European civilisation, 
except in the merest outline, from the Indo-European language, is to 
build with cards upon the sand. 

May I quote some words of Professor Schrader in his work The 
Prehistoric Antiquitic s of the Aryan Peopl 8S, with which I thoroughly 
agree 7— 

‘*Comparative Philvlogy of itself is not in a position to reconstruct the primi- 
tive civilisation of the Indo-Europeans, and if we are to secure our advance step 
by step over this difficult ground, we can only do so on the condition that the 
three sisters, Linguistic Research, Prehistoric Research, and History unite in the 
common work.’—(Eng. Trans., p. 149. 

Before I leave this portion of my subject, I will endeavour to 
indicate by an example how the method of indirect reference may be 
employed to throw light upon obscure difficulties of language as well 
as upon the circumstances of times of which no direct knowledge is 
possible. Of all the apparent contradictions in language that I have 
met with, there is none at first sight more inexplicable than the 
usage of procliuis to which I have already adverted. In Plautus, the 
oldest Latin author of whom we possess considerable remains, pv'oc/ivis 
(lit. “ sloping’’) is clearly used in two opposite senses: “easy” in 
the phrase in procliui est, “ difficult’ in the expression “ facere rem 
planum ex procliui,’ “to make a matter level,” that is ‘ easy,” 
instead of “sloping,” that is “ difficult.” The apparent contradiction 
is a grave one. If, under the same circumstances, in the same period 
of a language, the same word may be used for two such opposite 
ideas, we might well renounce the investigation of meaning as a 
serious study. Yet every avenue of explanation seems shut. There 
can be no question of irony or euphemism, through whose workings 
the apparent meaning of an expression is so often inverted. The 
phrase is simple and straightforward. Nor, again, can we take refuge 
in a hypothetical sense for proc/inis, from which we might derive the 
meanings of “difficulty”? and “ease” by different routes. We 
cannot say that the word once meant “steep” and that this meaning 
was retained in certain phrases where difficulty was to be expressed, 


while in others it was weakened into that of “ sloping,” “ gently 
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sloping,” “easy.’’ The original sense of proc/iuis is incontestable ; it 
means * sloping forward” or “down”; c/ivus, like its English de- 
rivative “ declivity,” which still bears the imprint of the original 
meaning, means a slope, an ascent up which a horse can be driven. 
Ovid, referring to a common Latin proverb, says, “‘my horse pants 
at the beginning of the slope.” There is no avoiding, then, the con- 
clusion that the word in both these phrases meant originally ** down- 
hill.” That “downhill” should come to mean “ easy” need surprise 
no one: the metaphor is a common and a very natural one. But its 
use for “ difficult ” is certainly astonishing. On examining this use we 
remark two things: first, that, unlike the other use, it is not found 
after Plautus, from which we conclude that it belongs to the older 
stages of the language; secondly, we observe that proc/iuis, “ down- 
hill’ in the sense of ‘ difficult,” is always opposed to (and contrasted 
with) planus, that is, to * flat’ or “level,” from which we infer that 
the proper application of the use was to vehicles, and that it dates 
from a period which cannot be very much anterior to Plautus, when 
Roman waggons and carriages had no efficient brakes. 

It will have been gathered from what has been said already that 
we may expect to learn much more from language about persons than 
about things; that a word, when interrogated, will not, in general, 
tell us much about that of which it is used, but a good deal about the 
people who used it. And this leads us directly to the chief of the 
external uses of the science of meaning—the supplying of materials to 
the student of human thought. That language is a mirror of man has 
long been recognised by leading authorities in mental philosophy and 
psychology. In these sciences direct observation is impossible. The 
workings of our thoughts and feelings cannot be examined, they can 
only be inferred ; and language, the expression of those thoughts and 
feelings, furnishes one of the most important modes of inference. 
Now, if we find an individual applying the name of anything what- 
ever to something else, it is an inevitable conclusion that there is 
some similarity or connection between the notions whose expression 
is thus associated. And if we find this to be the case in a number of 
cases, that is, in the general usage of a word or a group of words by 
a community, we may—indeed we must—further conclude that this 
association is no peculiarity of the individual, but that it is the pro- 
duct of something in the mental configuration of that community, or 
even of the human race. The merit of this evidence is that it is 
entirely unconscious, and therefore, so far as it goes, absolutely re- 
liable. The mind may have been misled by an unreal or fallacious 
resemblance in things: that very error is a fact for the savant. It 
may have been moved by a desire to gloss over and disguise an un- 
palatable idea: that repugnance, that evasion, are duly noted and 
recorded by the psychologist. After the picture which I drew at the 
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beginning of this address of the present condition of the science of 
meaning, I should involve myself in flagrant inconsistency if I 
referred to the finds that might be expected from this almost virgin 
soil otherwise than quite tentatively and with the greatest reserve. 
But the importance of the subject is such that I cannot bring myself 
to say absolutely nothing upon it. I will therefore mention two or 
three remarkable tendencies of language in general upon which we 
may hope to have more light hereafter. 

It is not strange to find “ concrete ”’ expressions used for “ abstract,” 
e.g., it seems quite natural to say “ this is the mark of a good man” 
instead of “a mark of goodness.” But what can be the reason for 
the converse substitution’ Why should Latin, a language which is 
unusually prone to the concrete, use serwitiun and seruitus, “ slavery,” 
for “slaves”? This usage, which is by no means confined to any 
one language, seems to indicate some relation between concrete and 
abstract ideas, the nature of which has not been fathomed. Again, a 
number of the languages possessing the definite article place it when 
used with certain adjectives in a different position to the one which it 
usually occupies. One of these adjectives is a//. Why do we say 
“all the land,” but “ the vast land,” “ the whole land”? This might 
be thought an accident of English expression but for the fact that in 
Greek and in the Romance languages descended from Latin (which, 
as you know, did not possess an article) the same position has been 
developed independently. Lastly, in the evolution of the powers of 
the mind a very important /6/ has been assigned to the sensations of 
the muscles, by which are meant the sensations of effort and strain 
which accompany movements of the body, the support of weights, and 
the like. Now, it has interested me to observe that a very large 
number of the words which language uses for thinking are derived 
from words such as “ ponder,” “to weigh,’ which express or imply 
the presence of muscular play. 

There is yet another use to which the methods of the science of 
meaning may be applied. It is one replete with interest and not 
devoid of profit, though it cannot claim the importance of those which 
have just been mentioned. I mean the deductions of individual and 
national character from an examination of their language. How far 
it would be worth while to investigate character by means of its 
reflection in speech we are not in a position to judge, as this matter 
has never been properly investigated. But the observation that 
national character is reflected in national speech is one which essay 
writers have taken for their own, and I fear that now it runs the risk 
of being considered too hackneyed to be important. I will therefore 
confine myself to reading a passage from Marsh’s Lectures, which will 
admirably illustrate the method employed. You will not suppose 
that I necessarily subscribe to all the conclusions which it contains :— 
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I think the language of Italy is a case in point. Landor argues 
the profound and hopeless depravity of the Italians from the abject 
character of their complimentary and social dialect, and the phraseology 
expressive of their relations with their rulers or other superiors, as 
well as from the pompous style by which they magnify the importance 
of things in themselves insignificant, and their constant use of super- 
latives and intensives with reference to trifling objects and occasions. 
Were it true that the Lombards, the Piedmontese, the Tuscans, and 
the Romans of the present day had not inherited, but freely adopted, 
the dialect of which Landor gives a sort of anthology, it would argue 
much in favour of his theory. A bold, manly and generous, and 
truthful people certainly would not choose to say “ umiliare una sup- 
plica,” to humiliate a supplication, for, to present a memorial ; to style 
the strength which awes, and the finesse which deceives, alike 
“onesta,” honesty or respectability ; to speak of taking human life 
by poison, not as a crime, but simply as a mode of facilitating death, 
* ajutare la morte”; to employ “ pellegrino,” foreign, for admirable ; 
to apply to a small garden and a cottage the title of “ un podere,” a 
power ; to call every house with a large door “ un palazzo,” a palace ; 
a brass earring, “una gioja,” a joy; a present of a bodkin, “ un 
regalo,” a royal munificence; an alteration in a picture, “ un penti- 
mento,” a repentance; a man of honour, “ un uomo di garbo,” a well- 
dressed man ; a lamb’s fry, “‘ una cosa stupenda,”’ a stupendous thing; 
or a message sent by a footman to his tailor, through a scullion, “‘ una 
ambasciata,’” an embassy.—(Marsh, Lectures on the English Language, 
Lecture X., from Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Second Series, 
No. V.) 

I now come to the last division of my subject—the present and 
urgent needs of the Science of Meaning. In the first place it lacks a 
terminology. An attempt was made to provide it with one in some 
posthumous articles which appeared in the earlier volumes of the 
Journal of Philology* from the pen of the late Professor Grote, the 
able brother of the more famous historian, which I mention here 
because apparently they are not as well known as they deserve to be. 
Grote’s nomenclature is, however, too cumbrous and repellent to be 
generally adopted. I lay no stress on the fact, significant though it 
be, that, unlike Philology and its other branch Phonology, it is itself 
at present without a special designation and must be indicated by a 
periphrasis. It is a matter much more serious that its very subject- 
matter is unnamed. 

I have hitherto called this words. But the term is unsuitable. The 
objects with which our science deals are the expressions of ideas or 
notions, with their connections and qualifications, in speech. These 
may be and commonly are words, no doubt; but they need not be. 


(1) IV., pp. 56 foll., 157 foll., V., pp. 153 foll. 
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They may be groups of words or phrases; they may be tones, stresses, 
or pauses of the voice. In English, for example, as no doubt you 
know, an assertion may be changed to a command or to a question by 
a change in the modulation of the voice. New titles then are required, 
and I propose to take them from the Greek, that storehouse of scientifie 
terms, and to call the expression of a single idea or notion a reme, from 
pyma, ‘a thing said,” and to distinguish the expressions of qualifications 





and connections of such riemes by calling them epirrhemes, though, as 
a general term, r/ieme may serve for both. If these terms be approved 
of, I should propose to call our science R/ematology, or the study of 
rhemes. Thus, in “ hands off the table,.’’ we may say that there are 
four rhemes (more strictly three rhemes and an epirrheme), ands, 
the-table, off, expressing the notion of removal and the tone of the 
voice which conveys the speaker’s will. But in “ to lay hands on the 
plate” there are only two, becanse “to lay hands on” stands for a 
single notion. My little daughter said the other day, “ I know three 
‘new words—scandalous, Matthews’ man, and pretty creature.”” She 
said “words,” but she meant ‘“‘rhemes”; for to her the noun with 
the genitive in the one case and the noun with the adjective in the 
other are single notions, though for us they are double. I take the 
sense of singleness or unity in a conception as the test of singleness 
inarheme. By this I mean that it must present itself to the mind 
as such; that the mind must feel it as single. I know of no other 
criterion. But it is by no means easy to say in a given case whether 
this sense of unity or singleness is present. It will be one of the 
most delicate tasks of rhematological inquiry to follow and ascertain 
the origin and growth of this unifying sense. The contention that in 
“laying hands on,”’ whether applied to a burglar or a bishop, there is 
only one rheme, will probably be a shock to some; but all will admit 
in the case of the Greek ¢aryempeiv, “to put hand to”’ or “undertake,” 
a word of similar origin. And the reason is only this, that in the 
Greek word we are further from the point of fusion, and that the com- 
pleteness of this is indicated in the external form ; for émryetpeiv is a 
single word, and “ lay hands on”’ three. 

I must now say a word or two upon the contents of rhemes. I 
shall speak here only of rhemes which are expressed by the same 
sounds or, as we say, by thesame words. These often differ from one 
another as much as the very different persons who bear the same name. 

“Strikes the clock? The hour is gone. 
Strikes the man? The day is won.” 

In these two lines strikes is used first for as simple a rheme as can 
be found, “ the impact of a sound-wave on the ear,” and in the second 
for one of very great complexity, which perhaps you will excuse me 
from analysing. 

In the composition of rhemes we may distinguish the principal or 
central portions from the outlving and accidental portions. Any 
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name will illustrate this distinction. Ask a dairy-maid and a New 
York belle what they understand by a cow. It will be impossible to 
miss the constancy of the central portion of the rheme. But say, 
“ You will meet a cow round that corner,” and observe the effect. 
You will as clearly appreciate the variation in its accessory portions. 
Here, as elsewhere, you will observe that the central portion of a 
rheme enables us to identify it, and the accessory portions to reason 
fallaciously about it. 

If the differences of conception are so great, and, by consequence, 
the field of misapprehension so large, in rhemes whose centre is 
strongly rooted in a physical sense, what must this be in rhemes 
which have no such attachment? If “cow” excite mental feelings 
so different, what may we expect for “ virtue”? Let the history 
of moral philosophy give the answer to this question! Thus much is 
clear, that as we rise higher into the reasons of abstraction, there is a 
tendency for the central, the constant part, the core we may call it, of 
a rheme to shrink and diminish ; while the accidental extraneous and 
fluctuating portions spread and increase, so that it reminds us of 
nothing so much as of a comet, whose tail is out of all proportion to 
its head. Some say (the matter is far beyond our present scope) 
that sometimes the nucleus disappears altogether, and all that is left 
is the mere sounds which constitute the name and a shifting, shapeless 
nebula of associations, as unsuitable to be the objects of knowledge as 
is a will-o’-the-wisp itself. Such rhemes are those meant when it is 
said that men have often given their lives fora name. I have dwelt 
with some emphasis on this topic because it has a special bearing 
upon our own language—this modern English, of which we have 
many reasons to be proud. The looseness and ambiguity of English 
expression is well known both to men of letters and statesmen. That 
great and statesmanlike writer, the late Sir John Seeley, once observed 
to me in conversation that this was so great as to make it a most 
difficult matter to draft a treaty in English. For my own part, I 
must confess that as a vehicle of clear expression I prefer Latin, in 
spite of its inherent inferiority, to my native tongue, and I shall be 
only too happy if to-day I have not given another illustration of the 
striking words of R. L. Stevenson: ** Do you understand me? God 
knows, I should think it highly improbable.” 

We see now how great to our science is the importance of /erivo- 
graphy. The lexicons and dictionaries in most languages are far from 
perfect ; but we have a few models to point to. Such are Littré’s great 
dictionary of French, and that of English by Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Bradley now in progress, to which it is the duty of every Englishman 
who can afford it to subscribe. A model lexicon will provide us with a 
complete biography of every word. It will give all its senses, illustrated 
by well-chosen and significant examples. It will distinguish ca:efuily 
between the usages of poetry, set prose, familiar conversation, slang, 
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and vulgar speech. It will exhibit them arranged in order and, as 
far as possible, in the natural order of development. (1 may observe 
in passing that in this respect the Latin lexicon of Lewis and Short is 
superior to the Greek one of Liddell and Scott.) Above all, it must 
never lose sight of chronology. The date of the first appearance and, 
if possible, of the last appearance of a usage must be recorded. Here 
the New English Dictionary has set an example which the lexico- 
graphy of other modern and ancient tongues will do well to follow. 
A special department of lexicographical study which may be separately 
pursued is the discrimination of synonyms. Much good work has 
been done here in many languages. In Greek I may mention the 
researches of Dr. J. H. Schmidt. 

A cognate subject is the one to which I have already made refer- 
ence —the investigation of metaphors and figurative language. This 
also may be pursued apart. 

There is no stage of language which the student of the science of 
meaning must neglect. He must have no prejudices, no predilec- 
tions. But he will find that for certain purposes some stages and 
forms of language are more instructive than others. Foremost 
among these may be placed the languages of savages. The great 
propagandist societies and their devoted emissaries have earned the 
imperishable gratitude of humanity by all that they have done to 
rescue from oblivion these perishing forms of speech. But it is not 
enough to know what is the word (that is, the sounds) which a 
savage language uses for a certain idea: we must know how he uses 
it, and why. In most of the dictionaries of savage languages that I 
have seen there is little help given towards determining the original 
sense of a word. What is done here must be done quickly: savage 
habits of thought can only be properly interpreted by actual inter- 
course with savages; and these races and their languages are rapidly 
disappearing. 

The rustic must excuse me if I mention his speech next in order 
to the savage’s. There is ample material for the study of bucolic 
expression in the numerous and copious dialects of English which 
are now about to receive a fitting home in the Dialect Dictionary of 
Dr. Wright, the publication of which has already begun. The 
dialects which have resulted when one race or nation has adopted the 
speech of another have a special importance. Such lingos as Negro- 
English, Negro-French, Pigeon-English, have a value for us out of 
all proportion to their literary merits. We can gather from them 
how far the mental stock of the two races coincides by observing 
which portions of the total stock of rhemes have been retained, which 
rhemes have been rejected as too strange or dropped as superfluous. 

The language of children, for specimens of which I may refer you 
to the writings of my distinguished colleague and friend, Professor 


Sully, must also be pressed into the service. Its almost savaze 
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primitiveness and simplicity throws light upon much that might 
otherwise be obscure. 

Nor, lastly, must the diseases and imperfections of language be 
neglected. The study of the phenomena of Aphasia, or the destruc- 
tion of the power of rational speech in all its forms and stages, has 
long been recognised as an adjunct to psychology. ‘To us even its 
slightest manifestations, what are called mere slips of the tongue, are 
worthy of serious attention. 

And now I come to the last but the greatest and most urgent 
need of our science. When we survey it, we see a subject of almost 
limitless extent, but of workers not a score. ‘ Apparent rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto.” ‘A gulf immense, a swimmer here and there.” 
I hope, I trust that this state of things will not last much longer. 
I trust that nothing I have said to-day will contribute towards its 
continuance. I feel sure that I have not underrated the difficulties 
of the subject. I fear only that I may have given you an exaggerated 
impression of their magnitude. It behoves me then to say that this 
is neither in itself the most difficult of studies, nor is it now in its 
most difficult stage. It does not demand the rare and intense think- 
ing of the higher mathematics, or the facility of invention and 
delicacy of manipulation which are essential to success in some of the 
physical sciences. It is as yet in its beginnings ; its prime need is 
the collection of facts. The collecting and arranging of facts does 
not require the highest energies of the human intellect. Industry, 
care, and circumspection it does require; and these no subject can 
dispense with. This is a study in which, if analogy is of any 
value as an argument, Englishmen may expect to excel. It is also, 
as I have said, one that has a special value for Englishmen. There 
is no need to travel to remote climates or distant ages. Itis a small 
disadvantage to be unable to do so. The student of this subject 
must begin with what he knows. In your own speech, in that of 
your friends, in the monuments of your native language—here you 
are on familiar ground. Your facts can be checked, your conclu- 
sions verified. The experience so gained will grow into an aptitude 
which will guide you safely through regions where the way is darker, 
the access more precipitous, the foothold less secure. The labour will 
be its own reward. I do not know if in anything I have said to-day 
there is sufficient hint or indication of the great and varied attrac- 
tiveness of these studies; but this I can honestly asseverate—that I 
have not consciously turned out of my path to paint an alluring 
picture ; and I therefore feel myself free to conclude with expressing 
my deep and sincere conviction that those who venture upon the 
exploration of these regions will find themselves well repaid. 

J. P. Posraare. 

*.* With a few unimportant and verbal alterations the above 
address is printed as delivered on October 6th, 1896.—J. P. P. 


































A ROYAL SLAVE. 


In the world of Symbol—the only one that signifies—Sign and 
Speech in grand array, with Talk, Scribble, a crowd of little Letters 
and Syllables arranged in groups, a few Colons and Commas curling 
and dotting gaily about, and a pompous Full Stop, sat holding a 
Meeting. They had called it to consult as to what fresh orders they 
should issue to their Slave of all work, Man. But as usual, the 
moment they arrived, quarrelling began. Sign tried to take the 
Chair, Speech disputed his right to it, while Talk and Scribble and 
even Spelling and Grammar joined in the fray. The showers of 
paper covered with signs were blinding, and the hoarse medley of 
sounds was deafening. Talk stormed the platform, but was knocked 
backwards by Scribble, who had been sitting ready to record the 
proceedings. In the midst of the uproar Language arrived with an 
Alphabet of office in one hand and a rod of iron in the other. 
He commanded attention at once, and the combatants sullenly 
subsided into the nearest seats. 

“The Slave will be here directly,” said he; ‘the only business 
before the meeting is the question, What notice are we to take of his 
appeals, and then what orders we have for him ; these must be given 
at once.” As he spoke he quietly slipped into the Chair, Sign and 
Speech making a formal protest, which nobody backed up. Then 
they discussed the orders; though as every word, and even every 
letter, wanted to be talked or written at once, the proceedings were 
very noisy and disorderly. Finally, however, they decided that an 
application which the Slave had made for permission to spell in a 
consistent or intelligible fashion should be refused ; rejecting also a 
petition which he had presented for leave to add some letters or 
accents to the Alphabet, and to shorten some linguistic forms which 
he thought cumbrous or ugly. Even Language forgot his assumption 
of dignity here, and bawled with the best of them. ‘ The barefaced 
impudence of the Slave! ” he shouted, * why, he’ll be using me next ” 
(and proceeded to use himself with regrettable freedom). ‘* And then 
perhaps he’ll begin some of that old nonsense about having trained 
us all up from our infancy, and having a right to some voice in our 
decisions! Rank anarchism I call it.” ... But at this moment the 
Slave appeared. All his Masters tried to look as if they really were 
legitimate authorities and rulers, and quite properly engaged in 
deciding what orders to give him. As he stood there humbly and 
silently, the Clerk, who had been sitting in a dark corner buried in 
papers, emerged with one which he gave to the Chairman, who 
hurriedly read out, “The first order is that you are to say ‘phenc- 
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menal’ when you mean ‘exceptional.’”’ The Slave winced and: 
murmured, “ But phenomenal is...” ** Don’t interrupt and don’t 
contradict,” cried the Chairman, “and understand that we refuse all 
your petitions.” ‘“ Most mighty Masters,” said the Slave, bowing 
low, “ your will is law; but one or two of the appeals I intended to 
make are urgent, and I fear that unless you listen your interests will 
suffer.” ‘Speak on, then,” answered Language haughtily ; “‘ but be 
brief.” “I wanted to say, Sirs, that I have found some beautiful 
and valuable words which my forefathers used——” ‘“ Your fore- 
fathers used ?”’ screamed a dozen voices together. ‘“ How dare you 
say such a thing? The words used your forefathers as we use you 
to-day, remember that.” The Slave flushed slightly, and even drew 
himself up. But he quickly resumed his humble attitude. ‘“ Then I 
want to be used by these noble words I have found,” said he gently, 
“and I badly want some new words to express new facts and new 
ideas, and also to put aside some others which, I find, only obscure 
meaning or vulgarise thought or perpetuate error.”” But the Meeting 
lost all patience. ‘ Kick him out,” cried one. “ No, shut him up,” 
shouted another, “‘ and sentence him to talk and write no more for a 
year.” The Chairman’s voice rose loud above the hubbub, and he 
pointed at the Slave, now standing erect with a dawning expression of 
self-scorn on his face. ‘* Go, Slave,” he said, “and let us hear no 
more of this. So many verbal questions have called for our attention 
that at the moment we have nothing ready for you except the order 
to take ‘ phenomenal’ to express what it doesn’t mean ; but as usual 
we have rows of other words which we shall insist on your mixing up 
or muddling. We will send for you again soon. It is clear that your 
burdens and your puzzles must be doubled ; you are getting much too 
forward and forgetting your place. Grammar has been making hay 
of some of his Definitions for you; and Spelling declares that he 
means to be as despotic and inconsistent as he chooses.”” (Hear, hear, 
from Spelling.) ‘In fact,” continued Language, again forgetting to 
be pompous, “ we’re just going to play any little game we like without 
consulting you; and if you don’t obey orders without question it will 
be the worse for you!” “O, let’s have a lark!” squeaked the 
Commas, beginning a game of post with Brackets, Hyphens, «c. ; 
while Words, Syllables, and Letters as well as Rhymes and Metres 
were soon in a wild romp. In spite of the frantic shouts of “ Order, 
order, resume your seats!” from Language, the chivy soon became 
general, and the meaning began to run out of the words at the crosses 
of their t’s and the tails of their y’s; while the dots on their i’s 
tumbled over the Full Stop, making that stout and sedate person 
black with rage. “ Stop this,” he roared; and as nobody had heard 
him speak before, the rampus came toasudden end. And as the Slave 
(who had been buffeted and almost trampled upon in the scrimmage) 
passed out, Language said to his companions, “ We must stand none 
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of his nonsense, but all take care to be as ambiguous as we can, and 
see that he is well confused ; or he will be getting some clear ideas of 
his own and some notion of his own power: and where should we be 
then?” There was a chorus of “ Where indeed ?” as the Meeting 
dispersed. 

t But as the Slave went his way in deep thought, with a troubled 
look of questioning wonder growing in his eyes, he was joined by one 
who seemed to concentrate in his countenance and movements all 
that vitality of thought could give. “My name is Expression,” he 
said, seeing the look of doubt in the Slave’s face; ‘“ and I am come 
to ask you to take me as your faithful servant till death.” “ My 
servant ?”’ asked the Slave amazed. ‘“ Yes, my motto is the royal 
one, ‘I serve,’” said Expression. ‘ But remember, of course, that 
I said Servant. No slavery forme! If you treat me asa slave and 
aluse my powers, you will lose me and I shall leave you Meaningless. 
For Meaning goes with me; and well you know what ¢hat is in your 
life.” “It is all there is worth living for,” murmured the Slave ; 
“there would be neither good nor truth without it.” “ But if you 
persist in your present shameful abasement you will forfeit. the 
splendid gift of Significance,’ Expression went on; “then the world 
will be struck senseless, and it will be your doing. Take, then, what 
I offer and mount your true throne, and the world and life will grow 
full of Meanings which you little dream of yet. For how can the new 
Senses come and help to make thought truer, as long as there are no 
words to use in them?” “ And there are so many precious Meanings 
and Senses too,” sighed the Slave, “ entreating me to express them! 
But I have to shut them all out: Language would refuse to admit or 
convey them ... .”’ “But JZ should not,” answered Expression 
eagerly. ‘“ And I am not only grieved to see you, the king of nature, 
degraded into a mere drudge of that lawless rabble yonder; I am 
grieved for them, too, when I see what might be made of them if you 
would but rise in your might and take command of them and organize 
them. They are all your own, after all. And it is a splendid empire 
that you thus give up to the ignorant caprice of those who, like me, 
could serve well, but were never meant, and are not fit, to rule. 
O, why did you ever resign your noble heritage and allow yourself to 
be thus enslaved, you the Man without whom all Sign and Speech, all 
Language, all words and letters, and indeed I myself in every form, 
are nothing in this world!’’ The Man began to show some awakening 
sense both of unused power and of shame. ‘ You know,” he said in 
a low voice, “ I do sometimes fling words about in despair of the con- 
tradictory and often imbecile orders of Language; but, of course, 
l,see the horrible waste of it all, and I confess that I have been very 
much to blame. Well, I promise that with you to serve me faithfully, 
I will make a serious effort to bring Language and his crew to their 
Senses, and assume my rightful authority.” V. Wensy. 








THE SPEED OF WARSHIPS. 


In the autumn of last year there was published a Parliamentary 
return comparing the strength of the English and Foreign navies. 
It is remarkable that in this return there is no attempt to compare 
the speed of the ships, but only the displacement, the armament, and 
the age. Of course these are very important considerations, but not 
more so than the one mentioned above, which is omitted. The 
reason of this omission is not far to seek. If we knew with certainty 
the exact capabilities as regards speed of all the ships under the same 
circumstances, it would be an easy matter to compare them in this 
respect. But since, unfortunately, we are without this knowledge, it 
is almost impossible to do so. The fact is that steam trials of ships, 
as now conducted, are almost meaningless. Many circumstances 
combine to make them so, the principal causes being the variable 
draught of water, the length of the trial, the skill of the stokers, the 
untrustworthiness of the means of recording the speed, and the 
varying quality of the coal used. 

To take the draught of water first. It is usual for ships to undergo 
their trials some time before they are really finished (sometimes even 
before their guns are on board), and consequently their displacement 
and draught of water are less than they were designed to be. The 
result is that the speed is much greater than when the ship is com- 
plete. Taking the trial of the Prince George as an instance, we find 
that its remarkable success was due entirely to the lightness of the 
ship, which drew only 25 feet instead of the designed 27 feet 6 inches. 
In this way her speed was increased to 18-3 knots with 12,253 horse- 
power, whereas on her designed draught this horse-power would give 
her a speed of scarcely 174 knots." 

A case in point is that of the sister-ships Endymion and Theseus, 
vessels of the Edgar class. The horse-power was approximately the 
same in each on their natural draught trials, being 10,646 in the 
Endymion and 10,608 in the Theseus. With propelling power so 
nearly equal, one would suppose two ships of precisely the same design 
to have very nearly the same speed. This result, no doubt, would 
have been obtained if they had been tried under the same circtm- 
stances; but while the Zhrsews was tried on a draught of 23 feet 
3% inches, or only 5} inches less than the designed draught, the 
Endymion’s draught of water was only 20 feet 7 inches, or 3 feet 
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~ inches less than the designed draught; and considering this, we 


1) Throughout this article the figure: are taken from contemporary accounts in 
The Times. 
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can scarcely wonder that the Endymion steamed 20-9 and the Theseus 
only 18-66 knots. 

Again, when a few years ago a difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining the required maximum power from the type of boiler then 
in use, the horse-power with forced draught demanded for seven of 
the ships of the Royal Sovereign class was reduced from 15,000 to 
11,000. Now the Royal Sovereign had developed 13,312 indicated 
horse-power and steamed 18 knots, and so with 11,000 indicated horse- 
power it might be reasonably expected that the speed of her sister- 
ships would be reduced to about 17 knots. But nothing of the kind 
occurred. With 11,571 horse-power the Royal Oak steamed 18} 
knots, with 11,625 the Empress of India steamed 18 knots, and with 
11,379 indicated horse-power the Resolution steamed 17:92 knots. 
What is the meaning of such results? The high speed was due in 
every case to the light draught of water. Can the Royal Oak or the 
Empress of India be called 18-knot battleships? Surely not, unless 
they can develop the 13,000 indicated horse-power originally de- 
manded, which gave the Royal Sovereign that speed on her designed 
draught of water. 

This varying draught of water is certainly the chief disturbing 
cause in the steam trials, and one very easily remedied. Possibly the 
reason of it is that a contract-built ship may be refused and sent 
back to the contractors if the trials are unsuccessful, and that this 
would involve much confusion and complication if the ship had 
already been completed for sea at the expense of the Government. 
This is scarcely a sufficient reason. Ships never are returned to the 
contractors. It is very rarely that the trials are not successful, and 
even if they are not, I believe the ships are accepted, or, at any rate, 
only sent back for such alterations as may be necessary. The 
Terpsichore attained only 8,824 instead of the 9,000 horse-power 
demanded, yet she was accepted. 

What greater failures could there be than the Sharpshooter class ¥ 
And yet their names are all in the Navy list. Even if ships fail at 
first the contractors usually manage somehow to squeeze the required 
horse-power out of the engines, so that they are eventually accepted. 
I know of not one single ship that has been definitely refused owing 
to unsuccessful trials since ironclads were first introduced into the 
Navy. 

Another cause which influences the speed of a ship on trial, but 
which is usually eliminated by waiting, is unfavourable weather. 
Trials of ships are often made to appear quite unsuccessful by a rough 
sea or strong headwind. Notable instances of this are the Rattlesnake, 
the Powerful, and the Sirius. I believe that the Rattlesnake, although 
nearly the oldest, is really one of the fastest of our torpedo-catchers, 
according to the evidence of Naval manceuvres and such-like practical 
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tests. But her speed on trial was only 18779 knots owing to a rough 
sea, while the other torpedo-catchers, which she can overtake in the 
manoeuvres quite easily, nearly all exceeded 19 knots, and some even 
20. The Powerful also went through her full-power trial under 
extremely adverse circumstances as regards weather, and though she 
developed no less than 25,886 horse-power, she failed to accomplish 
more than 21-8 knots instead of the expected 22. Of course, in so big 
a ship the weather would make less difference than in the case of the 
Rattlesnake, but as with 25,572 horse-power her sister-ship, the 
Terrible, steamed 22°41 knots, there can be little doubt that the 
Powerful could steam 22:5 knots in fair weather. Another case in 
which the speed of a ship was influeaced by the weather was that of 
the Sirius. It was estimated that with 9,000 horse-power this ship 
would steam 19°75 knots, but her trial took place in unfavourable 
weather, so that with 9,188 horse-power she only steamed 19-35 knots, 
while with 9,164 horse-power her sister-ship, the Bri//iant, steamed 
20-4 knots. This shows what an immense difference the weather 
sometimes makes, especially in small vessels, the Bri/iiant and Sirius 
being second-class cruisers of only 3,600 tons, while the Powerful is of 
14,250 tons. 

A third disturbing cause is the variable length of the trial. It may 
last for eight, six, four, or three hours, or it may be on the measured 
mile and last about three minutes. A ship may accomplish a certain 
speed, say 20 knots, on the measured mile, when pressed to her utmost 
capacity ; but she cannot maintain the strain which this pressing 
involves for more than a very limited time, and in an eight-hours’ 
trial she would scarcely steam 19 knots. In England it is usual to 
demand that the natural draught trial should last eight and the forced 
draught four hours, but in the case of the torpedo-boat destroyers there 
is no natural draught trial, and the full-power trial lasts only three 
hours. Abroad, however, the trials are sometimes on the measured 
mile, and of course these cannot be compared with the longer trials. 
An interesting example of the difference made by this cause is that as 
long ago as 1870 the Su/tan developed 9,899°8 horse-power on the 
measured mile, yet who could imagine her antiquated engines more 
powerful than those of the Roya/ Sovereign, which developed only 
9,644 (with natural draught), but in an eight-hours’ trial ? 

Next, the patent log sometimes gives most curious records of the 
speed of ships. This, at least, seems to me the only way of explaining 
a most remarkable performance of the Revenge during her trials in 
1893. On her natural draught trial she steamed 17°375 knots with 
9,177 horse-power, while on her forced draught trial 11,524 horse- 
power gave her a speed of only just 17-5 knots; that is to say, an 
additional 2,547 horse-power gave an increase in speed of nearly 254 
yards per hour. The Rarflew,a smaller ship, tried at about the 
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same time, gave results nearly as absurd. With natural draught 
9,894 horse-power gave 17°165 knots, and 15,163 horse-power with 
forced draught gave a speed of only 17-537 knots, so that an increase 
of 3,269 horse-power added only °372 of a knot to the speed. Such 
facts cannot be explained by difference of immersion. There is not 
time in the couple of days or so that elapse between the two trials to 
add at all considerably to the draught of water, for that would 
involve embarking hundreds of tons on board. Another case in which 
there seems to be something wrong in this respect is that of the sister- 
ships, Blake and Blenheim. At their natural draught trials they 
were both remarkably successful as regards horse-power, developing 
14,525°37 and 14,924°54 respectively, instead of the 15,000 originally 
intended. The draught was the same, 25 feet 8 inches, in both cases ; 
and yet in speed the Biake was a failure and the Blenheim a success, 
for while the latter accomplished 20-4 knots, the former only steamed 
19-28. An additional 400 horse-power could not possibly make 
anything like this difference. Assuming the speed of a ship to vary 
as the cube root of the horse-power (a formula very nearly true), the 
speed of the Blake with 14,924-54 horse-power works out at about 
19-45 knots, or a knot less than the Blenheim actually steamed with 
that horse-power. There are two ways in which the discrepancy may 
be explained. Either the log was inaccurate, or there was something 
mysteriously different in the hulls of the two ships. Which is the 
true explanation we cannot say with absolute certainty, but it seems 
incredible that the hulls of two ships built from the same design 
should differ to such an extent. No doubt the Blenheim is really the 
better ship, but I think it a mistake to brand the B/ake as a failure in 
her natural draught trials. It is true that she failed with forced 
draught; but there are numbers of successful ships in the Navy that 
have never had any forced draught trials at all.? 

It is certainly a rare performance to exceed the horse-power 
demanded with natural draught by as much as 1,525. On the strength 
of this alone the ship may fairly be considered a success, and the 
failure in speed may probably be regarded as an error. It must 
surely have been a miscalculation which led the designer to expect 20 
knots with 13,000 horse-power, even in the Blenheim ; for calculating 
by the method used above, the speed with this indicated horse-power 
works out at about 19-6 knots. 

Sometimes, though of course not often, the speed is seriously 
diminished by the foulness of the ship’s bottom, due to her not having 
been recently docked. For in some cases it happens that a ship fails 
when first tried, and therefore remains in the water a considerable 
time before her trials are brought to a successful issue. This happened 


(1) The Blake's boilers were subsequently fitted with the boiler ferrule. In a forced 
draught trial her engines then developed 19,579 horse-power, and she steamed 21-5 knots. 
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in the case of the Melampus, which with 9,093 horse-power steamed 
only 18°35 knots instead of the intended 20. The Barracouta also 
for the same reason steamed only 15 instead of 15 knots, with 1,920 
indicated horse-power. 

A cause which must sometimes influence trials, and which cannot 
easily be detected, is the varying skill of the stokers. No two stokers 
stoke alike, and the quality of the stoking has a considerable influence 
on the power obtained from the engines. The quality of the coal 
also has some effect on the horse-power obtained. It is usual to 
employ the best Welsh coal on a trial trip, but it must necessarily 
vary to some extent in quality, and this tells on the result of the triat. 
Of all the disturbing causes in steam trials which have been mentioned 
above, these last two only, together with the duration of the trial, 
affect the horse-power. The mischief wrought by the others is limited 
to the speed alone, so that the horse-power indicated on trial may be 
taken as a very fair test of a ship’s capabilities. But it is very diffieult 
to calculate a ship’s speed from her horse-power unless there is at least 
one dependable trial on which to base the calculations. If there isa 
dependable trial, of which the results are known, the speed can Ve 
calculated more or less accurately from the horse-power by the method 
of the cube root used above. But results so obtained are not trust- 
worthy for great differences of horse-power or speed. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that there are not 
many ships in the Navy whose steaming capabilities are really known. 
But it is extremely important to know the true speed of ships under 
steam. Care ought always to be taken to put vessels of as nearly as 
possible the same speed in the same squadron. For the speed of a 
fleet is the speed of its slowest ship; and if a 15-knot ship is put 
into a squadron of 17-knot ships, all the extra engine-power which 
gives them the increased mobility is wasted. Ordinarily it is the 
natural draught speed that matters, not the forced draught; for the 
latter can only be used occasionally, and for a few hours together, 
owing to the strain it puts on the engines and boilers. Ships, there- 
fore, ought to be divided into classes according to their speed with 
natural draught. But at present how can such a classification possibly 
be accomplished ? In almost every case the ships have been tried on 
light draught. According to trial speeds the Revenge, of 14,150 tons 
and 9,177 horse-power, is faster than the Barfleur, of 10,500 tons and 
9,854 horse-power, a thing manifestly absurd; for not only is the 
Barfleur so much smaller, but she is built on finer lines to give high 
speed. Again, who can tell whether the Admiral class are faster or 
slower than the Royal Sovereiyn class? They are probably slowet, 
but all of them were faster on trial than the Hood, and the Hood's 
natural draught horse-power is higher than that of most of her sister- 
ships. Perhaps, as things stand at present, the best solution is to put 
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vessels of the same class together, for the steaming capabilities of 
sister-ships are seldom very different. But it would be well worth 
while to conduct a series of trials with natural draught of all the more 
important battleships as nearly as possible under the same circum- 
stances, and then to classify them according to the result. A good 
deal is learnt about this from the Naval manoeuvres, in which the 
really fast ships show what is in them, the slow ships are found to be 
a drag on the fleet, and the weak ships break down repeatedly. The 
manceuvres are a really practical test, under circumstances which 
bring out the good and bad qualities of ships admirably. If careful 
accounts were always kept of the speed of ships in the manoeuvres, it 
would serve almost as well as special trials. Another simple way of 
classifying ships in order of speed is that which has been sometimes 
tried in the French Mediterranean Squadron, namely, a long-distance 
race.' The chances are that the testimony of the ordinary official 
trials would be proved altogether false by any of these practical tests. 
The tendency would probably be to arrange the ships in much the 
same order as an examination of the horse-power obtained on the 
natural draught trials would give now (of course making some allow- 
ance for size, and fineness or otherwise of lines). This arrangement 
almost invariably gives an order utterly different from that indicated 
by the speed of the ships. Take half-a-dozen ships of the Royal 
Sovereign class, and arrange them first according to speed, thus :— 





Revenge : ‘ . 17°37 Resolution . ; . 16°73 
Repuls: 5 . . 16°78 Royal Sovereign . . 16°4 
Ramillies . ‘ . 16°75 Hood . : ; , 13 


and next according to horse-power, with this result :— 


(1) Royal Sovereign . 9,644 (4) Ramillies . . 9,415 
(2) Hood . ° - 9,540 (5) Resolution . . 9,237 
(3) Repulse . : . 9,533 (6) Revenge. ; « Oya 


Results equally contradictory will be found in almost every class of 
ships. This alone proves how false are the results obtained on trial, 
and it shows not only that ships are frequently tried on light draught, 
but that there is no particular stage of construction when the 
ships are tried. The first ship of a class is usually tried on her 
designed draught, while the rest are tried under widely varying con- 
ditions. But lately even the first ship has been tried on light 
draught, the draught of the Magnificent on trial being 24 feet 





(1) Since the above was written the battleships of the Channel Squadron have been 
tested in a twenty-four hours’ race. The Prince George was first, followed by the Royal 
Severcign, which was only a mile behind, while the last of the competing ships was not 
more than ten miles in rear of the Prince George. This represents a difference of less 
than half a knot per hour between the fastest and the slowest of the battleships in the 
squadron, 
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11} inches, and of the Mryestic 24 feet 11} inches in place of the 
designed 27 feet 6 inches. The draught, however, of the Royal 
Sovereign on trial was that originally designed, viz., 27 feet 6 inches. 
The next ship of the class to be tried was the Hood, and her draught 
of water was 26 feet 5 inches. The draught of water of the Empress 
of India was 25 feet 6 inches, of the Rami/lies 25 feet 2 inches, of the 
Revenge 24 feet 11} inches, and of the Reso/ution only 24 feet 8 inches, 
or nearly 3 feet less than it should have been. Why the Hood 
appears to be so much the slowest of all the class is very mysterious. 
The difference of draught is not enough to account for it. If the 
Royal Sovercign can steam 16-4 knots with 9,644 horse-power on her 
designed draught, surely, with only 100 horse-power less, the Hood 
should steam fully 16} knots even on a draught of 27 feet 6 inches. 
Yet on a draught of only 26 feet 5 inches she steamed but 15:7 knots. 
: Perhaps this is due to the difference in structure and the disposition 
of weights between a turret-ship and a barbette-ship, or perhaps to 
the inaccuracy of the log in recording the distance travelled over in 
the eight-hours’ trial. The latter is probably the true explanation. 
Another turret-ship, the 7'rafi/yar, was tried on her designed draught 
of 27 feet 6 inches, and with 8,481 horse-power she steamed 16-219 
knots, while the Camperdown, a barbette-ship smaller than the Trafa/- 
gar by 1,300 tons, steamed less than one-tenth of a knot more with 
8,606 horse-power. An analysis of any other class of ships in the 
same way will prove inconsistencies equally glaring. 

Take as another instance the elght cruisers of the Asfra class, and 
arrange them in order of speed thus :— 





Cambrian . ‘ . 19°4 Hermione . i . 19°0 
Charybdis . , . 98 Astrea ‘ , - 19°0 
Bonaventure ‘ . 22 For . ‘ ‘ . 19°0 
Flora . : : . wi Forte . . ; . 18°65 


Now arrange them as in the former case in order of horse-power :— 


Forte . i , . 4,427 Cambrian 7,164 
Bonaventure : . 7,423 Charybdis « ane 
Hermione . ; . 7,893 Astrea . : - 7,063 -¢ 
Flora . : ; . banal Fox 7,049 


As before, the order is completely changed. 

The Forte, so easily last in the first list, rises to the first place on the 
other, and the order of the other ships is also entirely rearranged. 
But neither of these instances is nearly so remarkable as that of the 
Edgar class, where the order according to speed is as follows :— 


Endymion . , . 209 Edgar : - 19°25 
Gibraltar —. ‘ . 20°4 Theseus ‘ ; . 18°66 
St. George . : . 20°23 Crescent ‘ . . 186 

Graftm . , . 195 Royal Arthur. . 18°45 


UM 
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While, on the other hand, horse-power gives the following order :— 


Grafton . . - 10,957 Royal Arthur «& . 10,471 
Endymion - » 10,646 Gibraltar . ‘ . 10,4438 
Theseus . ° » 10,605 Crescent. . . 10,378 
St. Georue . = ‘ 10,536 Edgar - re . 10,179 


This requires no comment. 

The figures given above concern the natural draught trials, but 
the trials with forced draughts are equally inconsistent. The simple 
truth is that nobody knows the real speed of the ships. Even when, 
as in some important trials, all the causes of inaccuracy are elimi- 
nated, the trial-speed is always greater by a knot or two than 
the sea-speed. This is because the steam trials as now conducted are 
meant more as a test to find the extreme limit to which the engines 
can be pushed, than to find the real speed of the ship under practical 
conditions. In order to do this the ship is provided with picked 
stokers, and the best Welsh coal is used, as mentioned above. Under 
these favourable circumstances the engines are made to develop 
a power which they can never reach again. Tests of this kind should 
certainly not be abolished. The forced draught trial should, I think, 
always be conducted in this way, and should be considered a test to 
find out how far the engines may be safely pressed. But the natural 
draught trial should partake more of the nature of a voyage lasting 
at least forty-eight hours. The engines should be pressed to thet 
utmost capacity with natural draught the whole time, but the stokers 
should not in this case be picked men, nor should the coal be the very 
best, but the trial should be as nearly as possible under service condi- 
tions. Of course, this would mean a considerable apparent falling off 
in the speed; but if the trial is always conducted when the ship is 
complete, and not, as now, when about seven-eighths finished, it would 
be a means of really classifying ships in order of speed. 

In these trials bad weather would have to be carefully avoided by 
waiting, or else, if possible, allowance should be made for it. If so 
managed, the trials would show the real sea-speed of the ships, which 
would probably be about a knot less than the natural draught speed 
given by the official trials as now conducted. It would be found, 
too, that the largest ships would have a considerable advantage over 
the smaller ships in speed. They are much less affected by external 
conditions, and can maintain high speed in quite rough weather. The 
following is an incident illustrative of this: When the Tzar crossed 
the Channel from England to France last year, he was escorted first by 
the English and then by the French Channel Fleet. The English 
was composed of six of the largest battleships, all of over 14,000 tons 
displacement, together with fast cruisers and torpedo vessels, while the 
French fleet consisted principally of small battleships of 6,500 tons. 
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Nominally the French ships were only one knot slower than the 
English. While with the English fleet the Tzar’s yacht steamed 15 
knots, but under the escort of the French ships her speed had to be 
reduced to 10 knots to enable the French fleet to keep up. This 
was partly due to the rough weather, which hindered the small ships 
so much more than the iarge ones. And the same influence would 
probably be at work in any practical trial, and make large vessels 
seem faster than small. But this is not a thing to be eliminated by 
any means. Itis a very real advantage, and one which the trials 
ought to show. In the same way the disposition of weights has an 
effect on the speed. If the weights on a ship are ill balanced a rough 
sea will make her roll badly, and that will reduce her speed very 
considerably. On an ordinary official trial, when the utmost care 
is taken that everything should be favourable, a weak point like this 
is not likely to be found out. But when the trial partakes of the 
nature of a voyage, the conditions are changed, and approximate more 
or less closely to those in which a ship is when in commission on a 
foreign station. ‘Loss of speed resulting from such a defect as un- 
skilfully balanced weights is then found out, and if not remedied, at 
any rate understood. It seems, therefore, that the forced draught 
trial should remain much as it is now—an artificial pressing of the 
engines to the extreme limit that they will bear. On the other hand, 
for the present system of natural draught trials a voyage of several 
days should be substituted, in which all the artificial surroundings of 
the full-power trial should be dispensed with, and service conditions 
substituted. In the first trial the limit of endurance of the boilers 
in respect of pressure will be discovered. In this trial the engines 
should always be pushed to the highest limit, consistent, of course, 
with entire absence of risk. I believe this is not always done now 
after the contract power has been obtained, but the engines are eased 
down and kept indicating slightly more than the contract power. 
The first trial, then, tests the power of endurance of the boilers and 
engines. The second trial will be a measure of the real speed of the 
ship at sea, and should, therefore, be incaleulably more valuable than 
the ordinary official trials. Something of the kind was done in the 
case of the Latona, a second-class cruiser, and the first of a class of 21. 
She was sent for a voyage to the Mediterranean and back, after 
her official trials. Her average speed was about 17 knots for most of 
the way, but I do not know whether she was pressed to her utmost 
capacity. This experimental voyage was a great success, but it does 
not seem to have been repeated. Of course a careful account could 
also be kept at the same time of the quantity of coal burned, which 
would make the ordinary half-power thirty-hours’ coal consumption 
trial unnecessary. It might then be made a rule never to put two 
battleships differing in speed by more than half a knot, or perhaps a 
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knot, in the same squadron. The slowest cruisers all under some 
fixed speed might be reserved for convoy protection, while flying 
squadrons might be composed of batches of cruisers of the same 
speed. This would be an element of great strength in war-time. 
Whenever a squadron of English ships had to take part in a chase 
they would always keep together naturally, and would never have to 
wait for one of their number to come up. In this way all the steam 
power on which so much money is expended would be utilised, and 
there would be the minimum of waste in that respect. Even if it 
were for this alone I am sure the system of trials which I have sug- 
gested would be well worth any extra expense or trouble that it 
would involve. It might even be worth while to make these trials 
periodical, so that due account might be taken of the decrease of 
speed caused by the wearing out of the engines and boilers. No doubt 
the Admiralty know much more of the steam-speeds of the ships than 
the records which have been given above would imply. There are 
periodical commissioned trials, trials of ships while in reserve, and 
paying-off trials, which must give a great deal of information about 
the speed of the ships. The results of these, however, are not pub- 
lished, and I do not know if records of them are kept. If they are, 
as is most probably the case, a careful analysis of them would perhaps 
give very useful results. On these trials, however, I believe that it is 
seldom attempted to attain the highest power of which the ship is 
capable, and if this is so they are comparatively useless for purposes 
of classification by speed. Certainly the present system seems any- 
thing but satisfactory, and something ought to be done as soon as 
possible to make the trials more dependable. 
Raten Georcr Hawrrey. 
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SOCIALISM IN FRANCE FROM 1876 TO 1896. 


Screntiric Socialism in France dates from the war of 1870-71. 
That war, which involved defeat and the ravaging and pillaging 
of one-third of the country by the Prussian troops, the loss of the two 
provinces in which industry had been most highly developed, the 
loss of their two million inhabitants and of the milliards swallowed 
up by the defence and the war indemnity, so far from ruining France, 
gave her a commercial activity until then unknown. Hence, only a 
year or so after the fall of the Commune, a renewal of agitation 
amongst the working classes made itself felt. Paris, however, had 
just lost a revolutionary battle, which had drained her of her life- 
blood. Those who had taken part in the insurrection and had not 
fallen fighting, were in exile or in prison. A great mass of workers 
had fled from the capital to escape the mad fury of the victorious 
reactionaries. A few months after the fall of the Commune it 
was estimated that Paris had lost more than 100,000 workers of 
all trades. But, although the massacres of June, 1848, had been 
succeeded by eighteen years of benumbed silence, within five years of 
the butcheries, transportations, and emigration ex masse of 1871, 
socialism began to show signs of life. 

A political movement which has been in a state of suspended 
animation never begins again exactly where it stopped. The men 
who take it up afresh are like children repeating their lessons: they 
must go back to the beginning and run rapidly through the stages 
already traversed. Instead of carrying on the movement initiated 
by the International, the Paris workers went back to co-operation ; 
the first congress held in Paris, 1876, was exclusively a congress of 
co-operators. In spite of its reactionary character, this congress must 
be regarded as the point of departure of the present socialistic move- 
ment in France, although there was, in Paris, a certain amount of 
working-class agitation at the time of the election of delegates to the 
Vienna Exhibition of 1875. 

This reawakening of the labour movement was fomented by the re- 
publican dourgeoisiv, who were afraid that a Republic proclaimed amidst 
the turmoil of defeat might be overturned by a monarchical conspiracy, 
for the elections of 1871 had filled the Chamber of Deputies with 
ghosts of royalists long since dead and buried. The Lourgeois re- 
publicans, knowing that in the workers lay their only hope of defend- 
ing the Republic against the ever-advancing royalist reaction, helped 
and encouraged them in their first attempts at organization. The 
Workers’ Congress of 1876 was the work of the 4ourycois republicans ; 
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the Réforme, a radical journal, started the idea of a congress, and 
Cremieux, the ex-colleague of Gambetta in the Government of the 
National Defence, found the money for the expenses of the provincial 
delegates to Paris. 

M. Thiers’ Government had not yet finished its work, and was still 
engaged in shooting the defenders of the Commune at Satory, when 
the Congress of 1876 opened its sittings. All such workers as had 
concerned themselves with politics under the Empire, or had borne 
arms under the Commune, were dead or exiled or in hiding, and not 
anxious to attract the attention of the police. Under these circum- 
stances the delegates to the congress could only be quite young 
people, people who knew nothing of socialism or of the International. 
Hence they proposed to avoid the rocks of socialism by advocating 
such methods of ameliorating the lot of the workers as co-operative 
production, mutual credit, and people’s banks. They trotted out again 
all those small shopkeepers’ Utopias which Proudhon had advocated 
before 1848. The institutions that the Congress of 1876 wished to 
establish were the equitable labour exchanges, which had been started 
at Bray’s instigation in the year 1840, in London, Sheffield, Leeds, 
and other towns, and which, after absorbing vast capital, had gone 
bankrupt under scandalous circumstances. But Bray, in his remark- 
able work, “ Labour’s Wrongs, and Labour’s Remedy ”’ (Leeds, 1839), 
had at least refrained from calling these exchanges a solution of the 
social problem. They might be that to Proudhon ; to Bray they were 
only a means of smoothing over the transition from the capitalist to 
the communist régime. 

This labour movement, begun so-modestly, was soon to come under 
the influence of a man destined to turn it out of the beaten track, 
and to abandon the Utopian ways of philanthropy for the path of 
revolutionary socialism. That man was Jules Guesde. He had just 
returned to France after an absence of five years, rendered necessary 
by his desire to escape a sentence of five years’ imprisonment for 
taking the side of the Commune in the journal Le Droit de ’ Homme, 
which he was editing at Montpellier. He had been in exile in 
Switzerland and Italy, where he came into contact with the men of the 
International, who inspired him with his first socialist ideas. Guesde, 
gifted with literary and oratorical talents of the highest order, became 
at once the leader of the reviving socialist movement, and may be 
called the founder of the French socialist party. 

He soon gathered around him some of the young folk and certain 
foreign refugees. With their help he started the Zyu/ité, the first 
socialist journal published in France since 1849. The ideas that the 
Egalité propagated were novel and ran counter to the philanthropic 
phrase-making which constituted the whole socialist stock-in-trade of 
the bourgeois radicals and of the workers under their influence. 
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They frightened the good co-operators of the Congress of Paris, who 
did not, however, dare to come to an open. rupture with Guesde and 
his friends. Nevertheless they began an underhand campaign 
against them, treating them as ambitious “ carpet-baggers,” whom 
the men with blouses and horny hands ought to distrust, whilst they 
themselves were bond fide working men, manual labourers, true 
representatives of their comrades of the workshop, the practical men 
who demanded only such reforms as could be carried out without 
attacking any one’s interest and without any disturbance of society. 
The anarchists, who have not even the merit of having invented their 
own stupidities, have dug up out of the vocabulary of the co-operators 
many of the imbecile slanders that they cast in the teeth of the 
socialists. 

The propaganda of the Eyalité bore fruit. A party was founded 
whose influence made itself immediately felt, as is proved by the 
following quotation from the Berlin Correspondance, one of Bismarck’s 
organs, January, 1878. 


‘‘Out of the chaos of news from France one fact stands out more and more 
clearly ; viz., that the socialist democracy of France has already become a power. 
. . » Undoubtedly the chiefs of the socialist movement in France, who are dis- 
playing so much zeal in their correspondence with the German socialist organs, 
may have exaggerated the facts a little, but there is no denying the existence of 
the movement, and it cannot be killed by silence. . . . This movement, when it 
was checked in Paris by the failure of the Commune, and was under the rigid 
surveillance of the police, had to shift its sails and tack, but for six months back 
the socialists have been openly at work again. . . . It is interesting to see that 
in France, as in Prussia, the socialist chiefs use every means to get their people 
returned upon all kinds of elective bodies.’’ 


The socialist movement, which had been developing in the shade, 
blossomed out freely at the Lyons Congress (February, 1878), sum- 
moned by the organizations that had attended the Congress of 
Paris. At first this congress threatened to be a mere replica of the 
Congress of Paris. During its earlier sittings the praises of Liberty 
were chanted in every possible false key. All that was necessary 
was to give the workers freedom to form trade unions, co-operative 
societies, credit banks, and the like, and then all misery would vanish 
into thin air. But the apparition of collectivist delegates, with 
Guesde at their head, threw the apple of discord into this amiable 
conclave of the gods of liberty, and, to the huge scandal of the co- 
operators, there was actually a minority vote of twenty for the 
following resolution proposed by two delegates from Paris :— 


“Seeing that the economic emancipation of the workers can only be brought 
about when the workers enjoy all that is produced by their labour, the workers, 
in order to gain this end, must themselves become owners of the elements of pro- 
duction—riw materials and the instruments of labour. Therefore the Congress 
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invites all workers’ associations to study the methods of putting into practice the 
principle of collective ownership of the soil and the instruments of labour.’’ 









































This appearance of collectivism was the event of the Congress. 
Gambetta’s organ, the République Frangaise, was filled with rage and 
fury, and declared that— 

“The partisans of the reactionary réy/me of collective property, preached for 
some time past by certain will-o’-the-wisps as a sort of social panacea, met, at the 
Workers’ Congress of Lyons, opponents thoroughly imbued with sound French 


»” 


COMMON SENSE. 


In like manner we were assured that the sownd common sense of 
the English workers would guard them against the follies of socialism, 
which at most could only appeal to Continental workers. But as 
sound French common sense appeared insufficient for the defence of 
the sacrosanct doctrine of capitalist property, the Government com- 
menced prosecutions against the will-o’-the-wisps of the Eyalité. 
They were persecuted in every possible way ; but when the Govern- 
ment saw that it could not intimidate them or force them to stop 
their propaganda, it resolved to suppress the journal by inflicting 
fines and terms of imprisonment impartially on the contributors. 

Before the Egalité ceased to exist it raised its battle-cry in the 
concluding issue— 





‘We shall re-appear very soon, not more earnest, but more powerful, in the 
work we have undertaken—a work, let no man mistake us, which is the consti- 
tution or the reconstitution of the French revolutionary party. And that is the 
reason why we say to our readers, ‘ au revoir et & bientét.’” 


The movement had begun and nothing could stop it. 'The collec- 
tivist propaganda went on with renewed vigour in spite of the impri- 
sonment of Guesde, Deville, and many of their friends. And it bore 
fruit. At the Congress of Lyons only a minority of twenty delegates 
voted for a resolution asking that the collectivist solution of the 
social riddle should be studied. The Marseilles Congress, held the 
following year (October, 1879), carried by an immense majority and 
with acclamation a resolution in favour of the collectivist theory. 

The Marseilles Congress is the most important of all the congresses 
which were held in France prior to 1889; both on account of the 
number of its delegates, and on account of the resolutions passed, as 
well as the effect produced by them upon the constitution of the 
socialist party. 

The French people have a harmless mania for trying to find a 
solution once and for all for all kinds of questions, in order to formu- 
late a sort of creed which may serve as a guide to their conduct in 
every-day life. Thus the agenda paper of the Marseilles Congress 
was crammed with innumerable questions bearing more or less upon 
the social problem, which would have required months for discussion 
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and study. They were settled in a week. Nevertheless some of the 
solutions, summary as they were, wrapped up in the antiquated 
phraseology of Proudhon, and encumbered with Liberty, Equality, 
Justice, and the like entities of political metaphysics, breathed a new 
spirit that had never before appeared in Irance. 

Collectivism, for instance, is asserted in no measured terms in the 
resolution on property. 


“ Property is the one social question. Seeing that the present system of pro- 
perty is opposed to those equal rights that will condition the society of the future ; 
that it is unjust and inhuman that some should produce everything and others 
nothing, and that it is precisely the latter who have all the wealth, all the enjoy- 
ment, and all the privilege ; seeing that this state of affairs will not be put an end 
to by the good-will of those whose whole interest lies in its continuance ; the 
Congress adopts as its end and aim the collective ownership of the soil, the sub- 
soil, the instruments of labour, raw materials, and would render them for ever 
inalienable from that society to which they ought to return.” 


This resolution, the most characteristic one passed by the Marseilles 
Congress, drawn up by Guesde, then in prison, moved by Parisian 
delegates, and opposed by a certain number of the other delegates, was 
carried by a large majority, and its adoption greeted with prolonged 
applause. It was the first time that the nationalisation of property 
had been inscribed upon the flag of the French proletariat. When 
we remember that at the congresses of the International the majority 
of the French delegates had always declared for individual ownership 
of the land, when we call to mind the timidity of the revolutionaries 
of the Commune in the matter of economic reforms, it is really 
surprising that, within eight years of their defeat in Paris and the 
massacres of the Bloody Week, there should have been a majority 
vote at the Congress of Marseilles for the nationalisation of the 
instruments of production. 

The socialist movement had started with the co-operators. These 
were soon joined by the anarchists, for co-operators and anarchists, 
although they appear to be as far asunder as the poles, are really as a 
matter of fact only representatives of different capitalist ideas. The 
co-opertors represent the benevolent notions of the philanthropists, 
who actempt to lull the awakening spirit of the working class by 
measures not of a very compromising nature. The anarchists, when 
they are neither wittingly nor unwittingly police agents, represent 
the ideas of the /aissez-faire economists, and push these ideas to their 
ultimate logical conclusion. The Marseilles Congress declared itself 
openly opposed both to co-operation and toanarchy. Hence it rejected 
co-operation as a means of emancipation, and, on the other hand, 
declared plainly for political action, for the entrance of socialists into 
elective bodies, and for the moral obligation of, at any rate, running 
socialist candidates at all elections where this was possible. But before 
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beginning its struggle in the political arena, the congress recommended, 
as a preliminary step, that the proletariat should absolutely sever itself 
from all bourgeois political parties, and form a separate party under 
the name of the Socialist Workers’ Party of France. The Marseilles 
Congress, in a word, revived the tradition of the International, which 
had advised the proletariat to form a distinct political party in order 
to seize political power, and to bring about the transformation of 
capitalism into nationalism. The International Socialist Congress, 
held last year in London, was a proof that every one of the twenty 
countries represented had of its own accord, under the compulsion of 
the daily and hourly struggle, put into practice the advice of the 
International. And the London Congress, whose business was neither 
to discuss theories nor formulate doctrines, but to bring face to face 
and to unite in fraternal and international bonds the socialistic 
parties of the Old World and the New, defining the theories and 
practices held in common, that congress, I say, in the name of the 
socialist parties thus gathered together from the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, reaffirmed the resolutions of the International. 

Although the collectivist resolutions had been carried by a large 
majority, they had also been most vigorously opposed at the Mar- 
seilles Congress. The vote on property produced an uproar. The 
minority protested noisily against having a resolution which seemed 
to them madness forced upon the congress by a few delegates from 
Paris. The republican press, which up to that time had patted the 
workers’ congresses on the back, suddenly changed its tone. It had 
been friendly and even patronising. Now it became hostile. The 
necessity of an organ to answer the bourgeois press and to maintain 
the victorv won at Marseilles was evident, and the Fyadité came out 
again with a staff reinforced by certain Communist refugees.’ This 
Egalité No, 2 played a very considerable part in the spreading of the 
economic and historical theories of Marx and Engels, and in the 
formation of the French Workers’ Party. 

But socialism in France could not develop as long as no amnesty 
had been granted to the Communists. ‘“ No holidays or fétes until 
the amnesty is granted,” was the refrain of a popular song sung 
everywhere and at every opportunity. The writers on the Ega/lité, 
whilst they never ceased to propagate their socialistic theories, de- 
voted themselves especially to the task of bringing about this amnesty. 
Deville was amongst the promoters of the candidature of Blanqui, 
who had been in prison without having been tried ever since the 
18th of March, 1871, and his election at Bordeaux threw open the 

(1) Among these was the present writer, who was a regular contributor, and who 
wrote almost all the theoretical articles. Malon, at the same time,’ brought out the 
Revue Socialiste, in which Engels published his wonderful ‘ Socialisme utopique et 


Socialisme scientifique,’’ translated into English by the translator of this_article, and 
published by Messrs. Sonnenschein. 
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gates of France to the men condemned. They came back again in 
riumph. 1e reception given by the populace to the first batch of 
t ph. Ti tion g by tl lace to the first batch of 
criminals who landed from New Caledonia was a scene of delirious 
enthusiasm. 

As soon as the emotion and commotion caused by the amnesty and 
the return to France of the combatants of March 18th had subsided, 

1e socialist propaganda could be resumed. 1e Marseilles Con- 
t] ilist propagand ld } 1 The M lles ¢ 
gress had clearly marked out the goal towai is which all the efforts of 
the proletariat should tend; it only remained to draw up a definite 
programme for use at electoral contests. At the house of Frederick 
Engels, where Marx, Guesde, and Lafargue met together, this pro- 
gramme was drawn up—a programme which afterwards gave rise to 
so many quarrels and divisions. Marx himself dictated the various 

” > . . 

“ preambles,” so notable for their clearness and conciseness. 

They were followed by a series of immediate political and economic 
reforms, such as 





liberty of the press and of public meetings, doing 
away with the national debt, abolition of standing armies, a general 
arming of the people, the reduction by law of the working day to 
eight hours, and the like. 

The preamble presented socialism in quite a new light. We saw 
above that in the resolution about property the delegates to the 
Marseilles Congress took as their basis, “The injustice and inhu- 
manity of the régime of property as it exists to-day,” in order to 
demand collective property in the name “of those equal rights 
which will be the expression of the society of the future”; that 
is to say, in the name of rights which as yet only existed in the 
minds of those present at the congress. The preamble took quite 
a different point of view. It said, in so many words, that capi- 
talist society, which by its industrial progress eliminates more and 
more completely small individual holders of property, bears in its 
own bosom a new collectivist society. The elements of this society, 
whether material (factories, mines, railways, banks, &c.) or intel- 
lectual (the manual and intellectual proletariat dispossessed of ali 
property), are brought into being by the very development of capi-. 
talist society. Socialism must therefore seek to drive capitalism on 
to its doom, and to give birth to the collectivist society as yet 
imprisoned within the womb of capitalist society. 

This manner of regarding history and the historical problem of our 
time could only be understood and accepted by minds that had broken 
away from subjective and idealist methods of thought. So when this 
programme appeared in the Eyalité of June 30th, 1880, it caused 
much outpouring of vials of wrath on the part of those whose interests 
were adversely affected by it, and also of those whose ideas were 
upset by it. Reactionaries, radicals, co-operators, anarchists, all 
attacked it ad /ibitum. This scientifie socialism, formulated by * the. 
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London programme,” as its adversaries called it, in order to show 
that it could not possibly be of French but was of foreign extraction, 
was, as a matter of fact, a great novelty. The men who had fought 
in the Commune and returned to France after the amnesty, and who 
looked upon themselves as the real representatives of the holy French 
revolutionary tradition, declared against collectivism. Its programme 
was violently attacked by the Commune, edited by Felix Pyat, ex- 
member of the Commune, in which Emil Gauthier wrote. 

Gauthier was then the orator and leader of the anarchist party ; 
to-day he is a journalist of all work for the opportunist press. It not 
infrequently happens that ferocious anarchists end by becoming 
quite model reactionaries. The attitude of the Communists is quite 
intelligible. The insurrection of March 18th was far from being a 
socialist movement. Patriotism, humiliated by defeat and angered 
at the treason of Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, and other members of the 
Government of National Defence, had stirred up the mass of the 
Parisian population against M. Thiers and his Government. But when 
the Commune had been vanquished by M. Thiers, and insulted and 
calumniated by all the capitalist newspapers, it was defended by the 
General Council of the International, in which Marx and Engels 
were the leading spirits. The manifesto of the civil war drawn up 
by Marx for the General Council invested the Commune with a 
socialist character that it had certainly not possessed during its 
ephemeral existence. The Communist refugees thereafter took them- 
selves quite seriously as representing a socialism of which they did 
not know a single letter. When they came back to France, after the 
amnesty, they founded the Socialist Republican Alliance, under the 
direction of two members of the Commune, Longuet and Jourde, in 
opposition to the working-class party, then in course of formation. 
After some years of an obscure and chequered existence, the Alliance 
vanished, leaving behind it nothing but its name. 

The working-class party, therefore, was born and grew up in the 
very midst of difficulties. Whilst it was assailed by adversaries from 
without, it was torn by quarrels from within. But gifted with a vita- 
lity capable of triumphing over all obstacles, it developed like an 
organic cell, by a double process of assimilation and excretion. The 
collectivist ideas of its programme drew to it adherents from every 
point of the political compass, and, on the other hand, repelled all those 
who were attracted to it by mere enthusiasm or by ambitious hopes. The 
Workers’ Congress of Havre (November, 1880) voted the programme 
of the party by a great majority. The minority, made up of trades 
union delegates, under the patronage of Gambetta and the Oppor- 
tunist party, withdrew with much declamation and noise, in order to 
mark their horror of the absurd and criminal theories of collectivism. 
Two years later, at the Congress of St. Etienne (September, 1882), 
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there was a much more important schism. Some of the co-operators 
of the Paris trade unions and of the revolutionists, with Brousse 
and Allemand at their head, rose in rebellion against the programme 
which they said had been forced upon them. They ranged altar 
against altar, and drew up a new programme more radical than 
socialist. The men who gathered themselves together round this 
hybrid programme fluctuated, “driven by the wind and _ tossed” 
now upon this current now upon that, sometimes: allying them- 
selves with opportunists, as at the time of the Boulangist crisis, 
sometimes making common cause with the anarchists, just as their 
successors did recently at the International Congress of London. 
After having tried to found a party they split up into groups, which 
only had an existence in Paris, and whose influence never extended 
beyond the narrow limits of their own circle of action. 

Now that socialism had drawn up its programme and mapped out 
its tactics, the next work to be done was to enrol the socialist army, to 
teach it to march and countermarch on the political battlefield, and to 
train it so to use universal suffrage as to get hold of political power. 
The propagandists of the earlier movement, reinforced by many valu- 
able recruits, set themselves bravely to work, publishing weekly news- 
papers and pamphlets in Paris and in the provinces and delivering 
lectures. The spoken word is par excellence the special weapon of 
socialist propaganda. or years and years the “ commercial travel- 
lers of disorder,” as the reactionaries called them, were ploughing the 
fields all over France, preaching to the multitude the new gospel, and 
challenging the defenders of the faith to meet them in discussion. 
These meetings for debate quite won the hearts of the French people, 
who, as all the world knows, are lovers of the duello. 

Active propaganda began first in the industrial centres, and for 
many reasons. Industrial progress has despoiled the producers of the 
instruments of their labour, in order to centralise them in the work- 
shops of the capitalist, where the producers work hand-in-wheel with 
the machines which belong to their employer. In the workshops all 
those instincts of the small proprietor which the producers retained 
as a memory of the individual property of their forefathers are swept 
away from them. Living in the very presence of the colossal machi- 
nery which employs them, they understand instinctively that they 
can never possess it as individuals—that its collective possession is the 
only thing possible. 

Mechanical production has cleared completely out of the proletarian 
head all idea of individual property, and has fixed firmly there the 
idea of collective property. This cerebral transformation has been 
effected quite independently of the work of collectivists; it is the 
result of mechanical production organized under the direction of the 
capitalist class. 
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When the working-class party had obtained a certain power in the 
towns, it began to bethink itself of attacking the country districts, 
which the reactionaries declared were impervious to socialism. It had 
been said that the common sense of the French workers would never 
accept the erroneous theories of collectivism. It was repeated again 
and again that the common sense of the peasants would make them 
reject any proposal of communal or national property, which could only 
appeal at most to the proletarians of modern industry, and that the 
peasants would receive with pitchforks any apostles of socialism who 
might venture into the villages. Socialism has no message for land- 
owners. Now, in France there are, in the country districts, more 
than seven million owners of land. It is true that twenty-nine 
thousand of these own themselves thirty million acres, ¢.e., about one- 
fourth of all the cultivable land, whilst, on the other hand, five million 
peasants only possess about six million acres, an average of a little 
more than an acre apiece. Since this scrap of land is not sufficient 
for them and their families to live upon, they are obliged to go to 
work upon the land of the large proprietors, who only leave them this 
microscopic piece of property in erder to keep them in the country 
and to have at all seasons day-labourers on hand. Thirty million 
acres are owned by 3,180,000 proprietors, whose holdings range 
from two and a-half to a hundred and twenty-two acres. These men 
are so burdened with debts and mortgages that they are only 
nominal owners. Their land is really in pawn to the banker and the 
usurer. 

This financial situation, although it differs from the situation of 
industrial property, is, nevertheless, favourable to socialist propaganda, 
which, as soon as it begins, makes rapid progress wherever propa- 
gandists can be found who know how to talk to the peasants about 
the way in which all their interests are sacrificed, and about the evils 
they undergo when they try to contend against the large landowners. 
The French Parti Ouvrier drew up an agricultural programme which 
was received with joy by those peasants who came across it ; and this 
programme, at the municipal elections of May, 1896, was adopted by 
municipal councillors who were elected even in the smallest villages. 
Dr. Delon, who lives at Nimes, in the Department of the Gard, repre- 
sented at the London International Congress the municipal council 
of a small commune in the Gard, consisting of 97 inhabitants who, 
although they are all small proprietors, are al] socialists, “ and who,” 
says Dr. Delon, “ understand that peasant proprietorship is doomed, 
and must vanish because the means of production in agriculture are 
becoming more and more expensive, and necessitate the possession of 
larger and larger capital.” 

The socialists have been helped in their propagandist work by the 
French Government, which was simple-minded enough to think that 
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it could stop the progress of socialism by persecuting its apostles. It 
distributed amongst them terms of imprisonment with a free hand, with 
the sole result of kindling their ardour, which, perhaps, without this 
persecution, might have cooled down, and indicating them to the 
workers as men in whom they might place confidence. Carrette and 
Dormoy, at the present moment the mayors of Roubaix and Mont- 
lucon, became the leaders of the socialists in their respective towns 
from the hour that the Government thought fit to send them to prison. 
Lafargue was in prison for a year—this was the third time that the 
Republican Government was good enough to provide him with lodging 
gratis—when the workers of Lille chose him as their representative in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The masters, on their side, did what they 
could in the way of persecution. Every working man known as a 
socialist was dismissed from the workshop and black-listed to all the 
other masters of the locality, which sooner or later he had to leave, as 
he was unable to get any work. These persecutions, more dangerous 
than those of the Government in that they deprived the whole of the 
worker’s family of bread, were no more effective than the Government 
persecutions in taking the linch-pin out of the wheels of socialism. 
The socialists, obliged to quit their own town, carried socialist ideas away 
with them, and spread them abroad in the places where they went to 
seek for work. It was Bismarck who sent socialism to the United 
States, for every socialist whom he expelled from Germany carried 
socialism to America. The brewers of the northern district of France, 
although capitalists and reactionaries of the extremist type, took the 
working men under their wing when they were driven out of the work- 
shops on account of their socialism. And for the following reason: In 
France any one can, without any licence, set up asa seller of beer and 
alcoholic liquors. The brewers, who own numberless small cabarets, 
placed the socialist victims in them as managers. Solambier, mayor of 
Calais, Delory, mayor of Lille, and many others, were set up in this way 
by brewers anxious to get a good sale for their beer. The number of 
socialist cabaretiers in the north was so great, that the Temps christened 
the socialist party the party of cabaretiers. The Catholic clergy also lent 
indirect aid to the propagandists of collectivist theories. When the 
priests saw the success of the socialists among the working classes, 
they thought that they had only to imitate them to reconquer for the 
Church the ancient influence she possessed over the people of the 
Middle Ages. It was at this time that Pope Leo XIII. sent out his 
famous Encyclical upon the condition of the workers, and upon his 
advice the priests ventured into public meetings in order to contend 
with the socialists for the workers who were becoming converts to 
collectivism. They manufactured a sort of Christian socialism with 
variations corresponding to the particular surroundings in which it 
was developed. When the Christian socialist found himself in a 
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working-class meeting, face to face with socialist opponents, he talked 
like them, and railed against the rich with as much fury as St. John 
or Chrysostom and other holy demagogues of the early Church, who 
courted the favour of the plebeians of Constantinople and Alexandria. 


But when, on the other hand, he laid down his doctrines in a meeting 
of-masters, he became gentle as a lamb, and confined himself to giving 
the rich such wise and philanthropic advice as not to excite the envious 


desires of the poor; he only asked them to give to the worker a 
necessary wage, Which in the industrial district of the north the learned 
doctors of Christian socialism actually raised to the fabulous amount 
of 16s. 10d. for a family of five. As the priests called themselves 
socialists, the word socialism became quite respectable—a word which 
to many had hitherto signified robbery, arson, murder. And by being 
present at the meetings and willing to discuss and debate the relative 
merits and demerits of Christianity and socialism in getting rid of the 
evils of society, it almost always happened that they were beaten, and 
compelled to admit that, after eighteen centuries of the Gospel, 
Christianity had culminated in a capitalist society, which they them- 
selves admitted was intolerable for the workers. The Christian 
socialists arrived at a result so opposite to that which they were aiming 
at, that the bishops and archbishops had to stay this crusade, and to 
forbid the priests to attend these discussions. But by the time they 
retired from the contest the mischief was done. 

Boulangism, which failed to compromise the existence of the 
Republic, did for one moment put a spoke in the wheel of socialism. 
Boulangism was the trade union of the discontented. The discon- 
tented workers, seeing their lot grow worse and worse with the 
progress of industry, the radicals discontented at the failure to realise 
the reforms promised, the business men and the artisans discontented 
with the stagnation of business, the small capitalists and the thrifty 
folk discontented at having lost their beloved money in Panamas, 
Portuguese Loans, &c., the Bonapartists and Monarchists discontented 
at seeing the Ragbag, as they called the Republic, hold on, turned 
pell-mell towards General Boulanger and his black horse, as if the 
rider were in very truth Messiah. Since general discontent is the 
vivifying force of socialism (if everybody was contented with their 
lot, there would be no need either of socialism or a Messiah), and 
Boulangism enlisted all the discontented, it was a terrible rival to 
socialism. But when the brave General took to his heels at the first 
threat which Constans made of throwing him into prison, the workers 
and the radicals, seeing that his competition had been of a disloyal 
nature, and that he was not the hero they had fancied him, turned 
again towards socialism, which, not being embodied in a god or in a 
miraculous man, could never disappoint them in like fashion. 

Then followed the Panama and other financial scandals, which 
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decapitated all political parties by compromising their leaders to 
a greater or less extent, and so threw the workers and the small shop- 
keepers again into the socialist ranks. The masses of the town and 
country populace, deeply stirred by these events, bore witness to their 
discontent by voting for the socialists at the election of 1893. Some 
forty socialist candidates were elected, and even those who did not 
obtain an actual majority of votes were in a minority so large that it 
foretold a victory in the near future. At this moment collectivism 
made two invaluable recruits, Jaurés and Millerand, whose social 
position and oratorical talents were sure to make collectivism penetrate 
into circles which had not yet been touched by the militant socialists. 
The socialist group in the Chamber of Deputies, with its extremely 
clever parliamentary tactics, became a dangerous party to be reckoned 
with, a party which overturned certain Ministries and at least one 
President of the Republic, and which, by its benevolent neutrality 
alone, gave the Bourgeois Ministry a chance of continuing to hold 
office ; indeed it would have been still in office despite the Senate and 
the President Félix Faure, but for the cowardice of Bourgeois, who 
turned tail at the very moment when his adversaries were about to 
lay down their arms. 

The immense success of these parliamentary tactics more than 
counterbalanced the horror and terror caused by the anarchist out- 
rages, which were more imbecile than criminal, and gave an extra- 
ordinary impetus to socialism, since it could now no longer be 
confounded with anarchism. 

The elections of May, 1896, revealed the immense progress that 
socialism had made in all lands since the year 1893. ‘Towns as 
important as Lille, Roubaix, Calais, Montlucon, Narbonne, re-elected 
socialist majorities to administer their affairs; and even where there 
was only a socialist minority, a socialist mayor was elected, as in the 
case of Dr. Flaissiéres at Marseilles, and Cousteau at Bordeaux. But 
in the small towns and the villages our victories have been espe- 
cially remarkable. The Parti Ouvrier alone can reckon more than 
eighteen hundred municipal councillors elected upon its collectivist 
programme ; and at the Lille Congress, which was held a few days 
before the International Congress in London, thirty-eight socialist 
municipal councils and twenty-one socialist minorities of municipal 
councils were represented by their mayors or by delegates chosen by 
the party. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this municipal 
victory, which the ostrich-like policy of M. Méline has tried to mini- 
mise by certain fantastic statistics. He has proved that, as clearly as 
two and two make four, socialism has lost ground since the muni- 
cipal elections of 1892. This is a form of ophthalmia not confined 
to the French. Those municipal councils which have been conquered 
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by the socialists have given them valuable lessons in administration. 
By learning to manage the material interests of a single town, they 
are preparing themselves for the administration and direction of the 
affairs of the whole of France. The administrative capacity of the 


socialists has astonished their foes as much as it has delighted their 


friends. Workers like Dormoy, a metal-worker, and Carrette, a 
weaver, who in the whole of their lives had never been masters of 
£20, between 1892 and 1896 were at the head of the administration 
of towns whose yearly budget ranged from £80,000 to £200,000, 
and have managed to effect economies and to bring about reforms. 
For example, at Roubaix all the children of the communal schools, 
some eleven thousand in number, are in part given free food and 
clothing by the socialist municipality. They receive their dinner at 
the school, which consists of soup, as much bread as they want, a 
dish of vegetables, an ounce of meat, boiled or roast, and a glass of 
beer ; and they are given a complete suit of clothes at the beginning 
of winter and summer. Carrette and his municipal councillors have 
found means to meet the expense of these “ cantines scolaires ” with- 
out at all increasing the taxes that weigh upon the workers. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the Government thought that it must 
teach people to trust the socialists, then only known for the countless 
number of crimes of which they were accused, by sentencing them to 
terms of imprisonment. That day is over. The socialists, whom 
their most courteous adversaries treat as Utopians quite incapable of 
any practical action, no longer need this benevolent intervention on 
the part of the Government. They are even now showing their true 
value in the municipal councils, are enlisting the sympathies of the 
workers and of the small shopkeepers, and are even winning the 
respect of those capitalists who are not absolutely blinded by their 
own interests. The confidence that the socialist mayors and coun- 
cillors have inspired in the men they direct will play a great part in 
the elections of May, 1898. In the small commune it often happens 
that the vote of the mayor, or even of one councillor, carries in its 
train the votes of the majority of the electorate. 

In my opinion the elections of 1898 will be a victory for socialism, 
and will prepare its final triumph. 

Pavt Larareur. 
(Translated by Edward Aveling.) 





JM 


THE COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. 


Tue world at large is somewhat weary of the woes of agriculturists, 
and disposed to turn with impatience from the thin platitudes and 
theatrical laments of most agricultural inquiries. In the Report, or 
rather Reports, just issued, there is a good deal which might seem to 
justify this attitude. There is some unavoidable lack of coherence, 
too, in the handling of evidence, much of which is almost out of date. 
Appointed by Mr. Gladstone at the most acute stage of the crisis of 
1892-5, when things were at their worst, the Commission failed to give 
the prompt and decisive report expected, and has dragged on till things 
are visibly better. The only purpose it has so far served has been to 
supply the landlords last year with a pretext for voting themselves 
two millions a year from the Exchequer. The majority report now 
presented will please few but those who wish to silence the claim of 
the tenant farmer to fair play. Excellent in its statistical summaries, 
and in several of its isolated practical suggestions, as an attempt to 
handle the position and future of agriculture it is colourless, inverte- 
brate, nugatory, the obvious outcome of divided counsels. It is 
vigorous and animated only in its negations. 

Still I would put in one or two pleas for a brief concentration of 
attention on the issues raised in this Blue Book. The long strain of 
trying to make ends meet in bad times for nearly twenty years has 
found out a good many things for us, and swept away some delusions, 
if it has fostered others. Much of what was vague and indeterminate 
when the Richmond Commission reported in 1882 is now clear and 
precise and ready to hand for those who will dive into the evidence 
now collected and read and think for themselves. 

1. Protection is dead for all practical purposes. Doubtless sur- 
viving as a “ pious opinion ” in many farmhouses, it is disavowed as 
a practicable remedy even by those witnesses who still profess the 
faith. More important, the stock and dairy farmers who have pulled 
through the bad times mainly because American cakes and Russian 
barleys were cheap will not hear of protection. Still more important, 
the Commissioners whom Mr. Chaplin has induced to sign a hesi- 
tating demand for a new monetary conference in the hope of fair play 
for silver, have examined the results of protective duties all over the 
world, and declare that “ protection has afforded no security against 
severe agricultural depression.” 

2. It is well that a full hearing has been given to the Bimetallists. 
The letting off of steam has a cooling effect, and ample scope for 
explanations and arguments lays bare flaws in logic. When projects 
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are put on paper it is more easily seen what can and what cannot be 
done. And when, on facilities being given, no precise plans at all 
are producible, the area of what cannot be done is visibly enlarged. 

3. This inquiry has made it clearer how farms have been and can 
be saved from ruin in bad times and even in the worst districts. The 
handy man whose wits are ready to pounce on each new expedient 
appears here and there in the evidence. More important are the 
broad changes in cultivation, in which as usual Scotland leads the 
way. Half the trouble in Essex and elsewhere has been due to rigid 
adherence to the old four-course system till the tenant’s capital was 
used up, and the soil, starved of labour, left hopelessly unworkable. 
Sir John Lawes had warned farmers years ago to meet the fall of 
prices by prompt laying down to grass. But few listened till the 
pinch of the last few years, and where the change was attempted lack 
of scientific method has caused disastrous failure. Yet excellent 
results were got in Scotland. One of our witnesses: had spent 
£20,000 on 775 acres in laying down, and had made a good thing of 
it, his farm carrying four times as much stock as before. Another 
put the saving of labour on a 300-acre farm, by a longer rotation of 
crops and keeping temporary grasses down for two or three or even 
four years, at not less than £200, while a farmer with brains, energy, 
and capital in Essex saved £659 a year on 879 acres, and turned his 
farm from a losing to a profitable concern. 

This inquiry will not have been in vain if it strikes off some 
fetters, and secures to agriculturists greater freedom to think and 
work out new ways of making the land earn most. 

4. Though the all-important topic of agricultural education might 
have been handled even more fully and suggestively with advantage, 
this Report should rouse the country and Parliament to keep pace a 
little better with the splendid outlay and thorough organization of 
other countries. Germany expends £132,000, France £170,000, the 
United States £343,000, besides £145,000 towards experimental 
stations, while no less than 61 Agricultural Colleges get £222,000 
from the State Governments. In this country the Board of Agriculture, 
the Science and Art and Education Departments among them only pro- 
vide a pitiful £18,000, in addition to the £60,000 of drink money, 
spent in desultory fashion by the County Councils, without unity of 
aim or method. And it is not as if this branch of Secondary Educa- 
tion was, like other branches, taking care of itself. The deplorable 
feature is that, while scientific training will help agriculturists more 
than almost anything else, there is so little effective demand for it 
among farmers themselves. 

5. This inquiry should give a decided push to the better organiza- 
tion of agriculture on more or less co-operative lines. When it is 
plain that it is organization, exact information as to the wants of 
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customers, and scientific handling of every detail on uniform methods, 
that has made Denmark in ten years the dominating power in the 
English butter market, and when Mr. Horace Plunkett’s brilliant 
success in getting Irish farmers to co-operate in working the creamery 
and factory system has in a year or two secured for their produce the 
best wholesale prices and the highest prizes at agricultural shows, it 
would be sheer madness for the English farmer to turn a deaf ear, 
and stick to his blind policy of isolation. He has the best soil, and, 
if he chooses, the best stock, and should have a monopoly of the 
market, or at any rate of its highest range of prices, but he has 
thrown away his chance. The wholesale dealers in London, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester prefer foreign butter because they cannot get 
a regular and sufficient supply from English farms, of even quality 
and appearance, in uniform packages. Every one of these defects 
could be cured by common sense. And this is not merely a dairy 
product question. The poultry fatteners of the Heathfield district 
in Sussex have ‘shown how organization could win back the market 
in poultry for the English producer. The same lesson might well, in 
the present writer’s opinion, be applied to the English and Scotch 
meat trade, which suffers far more from want of combined action 
than from the competition of foreign imports. 

6. The future development of small holdings and its natural relation 
to the supply of labour is another topic on which our evidence, with 
the vast amount of striking facts and figures collected in the exhaustive 
inquiries of the Assistant Commissioners, is a real mine of suggestions 
for those who care to look for them. In their chapter on Small 
Holdings the majority would seem to have lost their way, and to be 
somewhat shortsighted in dwelling upon the obvious and not 
necessarily permanent results of miscalculation in buying land at too 
high a price with borrowed money. That, after all, is but one phase 
of a big subject. The real moral to be drawn from the evidence 
surely is that, where such difficulties have so widely been withstood, 
men holding their own with sheer tenacity of purpose, and pushing 
on to remarkable success here and there even in the worst years of 
depression, this question has a profound significance for the future of 
rural England. Is it not plain that if we had had the organization of 
co-operative credit societies in England, which, under Raiffeisen and 
Luzzatti, has worked such wonders in Germany and Italy, most of the 
mischiefs of over-speculation would have been prevented or mitigated ? 
There is a monotonous lament over rural depopulation and the decrease 
of efficient labour. The remedy is ready to our hands. Develop small 
holdings and stimulate co-operative methods in providing and working 
them properly. The germ of organization already exists in many 
districts in the village allotment societies for the provision of land to 
small tenants, and the regulation of its cultivation. Isolation is the 
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bane of the allotment tenant and the small holder, whether owner or 
occupier, just as it is in many ways for the big farmer. As for labour, 
it cannot much longer be provided on the old methods of 12s. a week, 
eighteen-penny cottages, and a strip of potato ground. But if the 
best men are given a fair chance to raise themselves, there will be a 
permanent supply of skilled labour for carrying on the work of the 
big farms economically and effectively. 

7. But the greatest merit of this inquiry is that for the first time 
the economic condition of the tenant farmer is arrived at with some 
precision, and a flood of light thrown on the economic relations of 
landlord and tenant and the consequences to agriculture. No such 
exact indications of where and how the shoe pinches, and of the pro- 
portions in which economic loss is borne by landlord and tenant re- 
spectively, have ever been available before. The figures as to the 
expenditure and returns of farming, carefully worked out by Mr. 
Wilson Fox, Mr. Rew, and Mr. Pringle, in their admirable reports ; 
the series of farm accounts from many typical districts, which may be 
accepted broadly as giving a fair sample of how farming has paid 
some of the more substantial and capable men in the bad times since 
1879, and in the good times before ; and the accounts of thirty of the 
largest estates in England, covering nearly half a million of acres, 
and extending over the whole period of depression, should leave no 
real doubt as to these matters for any impartial student. 

There is the further advantage that the Commission has been more 
sharply divided on the issues thus raised than on any others, and 
both points of view have been boldly and closely argued. The 
majority think that rents generally have been readjusted, so that the 
full burden of the economic loss now rests upon the landlords. T'o 
some of us this conclusion seems to have been arrived at by the in- 
clusion of years which belong to the prosperous times before 1879. 
As I have read the figures, the total net average profit shown by the 
farm accounts from English counties for 38,941 acres—a favourable 
sample of the whole country—has been only £852, or about 51d. per 
acre, while the estates accounts for 440,490 acres show in 1892, the 
last and presumably the lowest rented year in the series given, rents 
actually received, £555,436, or over 24s. an acre, and a net rent, 
after every conceivable outgoing is allowed for, of £243,724, or over 
lls.an acre. This does not look like readjustment or equal sharing of 
the economic loss. 

The case is still more urgent when the items of the accounts are 
examined ; and it is plain that, though the money returns of farming 
have fallen from 25 to 40 or 50 per cent., the two heaviest items 
of outgoings for labour and for feeding stuffs and manures have not 
fallen but increased. Where can a balance be got from except from 
the rent? 
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And the most profoundly interesting note of the whole inquiry is 
the uniform complaint of the farmer witnesses that the better a man 
farms the more hopeless it is for him to try to get the fair reduction 
of rent which would equalise the losses and the gains of the two 
parties, and leave some return for his outlay and skill in the hands of 
such a tenant. 


The sharp conflict of opinion on these issues in the present reports 
should do much to bring the whole question of the tenure of agricul- 
tural land within the range of practical polities. The majority of 
the Commission substantially report that nothing ought to be done 
to meet the economic mischiefs which they do not attempt to deny, 
except such trifling concessions as giving a right to compensation for 


the consumption of home-grown corn! Others of us say that the 
evils which this inquiry has exposed should be met by drastic reforms 

an essential item of which must be the extension of agricultural 
arbitration to the question of rent. 

I hope, in any case, I have said enough to encourage others to 
examine the materials the Commission has collected, and to think out 
these problems for themselves. 

Francis Atiston CHANNING. 





































THE CLONDYKE GOLD FIELDS. 


To the north of British Columbia and east of Alaska the extensive 
north-west territories reach out to the west. In this remote corner of 
the Canadian territories arise the numerous creeks and rivers that 
unite in forming the majestic Yukon, whose waters are discharged 
through Alaska into that part of the North Pacific Ocean north of the 
Aleutian Islands, known to all the world by reason of its seal 
fisheries as Behring Sea. Around the headwaters of the Yukon the 
climate is semi-Arctic. During the short summer there is a season 
of continuous daylight; at times the days are extremely hot, and 
mosquitoes are present in myriads. In winter the temperature drops 
to 60° and 65° F. below zero: darkness covers the face of the earth, 
and the long season is one of gloom and discomfort. Snow and ice 
are present on every hand. Even in summer the ground, covered 
in many places a foot deep with moss, is thawed only to a depth of 
twelve to twenty inches, leaving unchanged the frozen earth beneath. 
And yet to such a clime—to a region part of which lies within the 
Arctic circle—thousands of people from all parts of the globe are now 
rushing with feverish haste in quest of gold. The Clondyke River, a 
tributary of the mighty Yukon, was unheard of a yearago. Now the 
name is on every lip, for it is on this river and the streams supplying 
it that the rich finds of auriferous gravel have been made. 

In August, 1896, the first great strike was made on Bonanza 
Creek, a branch of the Clondyke. The news was carried to Circle 
City, and other existing mining camps on the Alaskan portion of the 
Yukon. At first the report was discredited, but on being confirmed 
a veritable stampede ensued to the new diggings. Every man who 
could do so rushed off in frantic haste, and soon the older camps were 
almost depopulated. At the junction of the Clondyke with the Yukon 
a city has arisen as by magic. This new trading centre, Dawson 
City, has already a population of 4,000, with a constant stream of 
fortune hunters streaming into it daily.- Town lots are selling at from 
£20 to £2,000 each. Stores, saloons, and dance houses are plentiful. 
Such is the growth of a mining camp, and the building up of Dawson 
City in such a land, with so inhospitable a climate to contend against, 
speaks volumes. The heat and drought of Coolgardie, so much com- 
plained of by those who sought their fortunes in Western Australia, 
sink into utter insignificance before the privations and hardships 
experienced by the gold seekers in this far, frozen North-land. 
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Those who were early on the ground amassed wealth so rapidly, 
that to hear of their successes is like listening to the tale of Aladdin, 
or reading of the wonderful treasure caves of Monte Cristo. Some 
made £200 a day, many from £20 to £50. A number of those who 
staked out claims last autumn left the diggings in June with from 
£1,000 to £10,000, some with larger sums, after paying the high 
wages and living expenses for themselves and the men they em- 
ployed, and they have worked only a few feet of their claims, which 
still remain to them as valuable assets which they may sell outright, 
or to which they may return after spending a few weeks or months 
amid civilisation. Not one of the claims on either Bonanza or El 
Dorado Creeks has proved a blank; all are prizes. 

The manner of working these diggings is peculiar to the country. 
It was formerly the plan in the Yukon and other northern gold fields 
for miners to “ go in” as soon as spring opened, work during the 
short summer months, and get back to one of the towns before winter 
set in. The working season was thus cut down to barely three 
months. The modern method is to work all winter getting out the 
pay dirt, which is washed during the summer. Fires are built over 
the area where the miner wishes to sink a shaft, and kept burning 
for twenty-four hours. This thaws the ground for, perhaps, six 
inches; the soil is then cleaned off, and the. process repeated until 
pay dirt is reached, when the fires are built against the sides of the 
pay layer and tunnels made in this manner. And so the work goes 
on all through the gloomy winter. In the summer, when the warmth 
melts the snow and ice, the torrents come down, the gravel thus 
taken out is washed, and the miner may find £1,000 to £10,000 or 
more in the sluice boxes as the result of the “clean up.” The 
wage paid to miners last winter was £3a day. Lut this high rate 
will not be given in the future, as there are so many men on the 
ground who will be glad to work for one-third that sum and board 
themselves. The cost of living is an important item, and a glance at 
some of the ruling prices will be of interest. Rough boards cost 
£30 per thousand feet; flour, £2 8s. per 100 lbs. (last winter it was 
a scarce article at £20!) ; sugar, Is. 3d. a |b. ; oatmeal, ls. a lb. ; 
tinned meats and fruits, all kinds, 3s. a tin. Some enterprising indi- 
viduals took in 400 dozen eggs. Seven hours later they were all sold 
out at 16s..a dozen! Bacon brings 2s. 6d. to 3s.a lb. A glass of 
beer 2s. Some of the “saloons” (public-houses) take in from £400 
to £600 a day! 

The North American Transportation and Trading Company and 
the Alaska Commercial Company are the two great trading corpora- 
tions in Alaska, and they are supplying the Clondyke region with the 
bulk of supplies there in demand, though Canadian companies are 
peing formed and will soon supplant the American firms. Each of 
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these companies has two boats running up the Yukon from St. Michaels 
at the mouth of the river. Hach boat makes five double trips during 
the open season, carrying 450 tons of freight, so that each company 
ean take in 4,500 tons of merchandise, a grand total of 9,000 tons. 
Besides these two companies many traders and merchants take in 
goods by what is called the “ overland route,” from Dyea, a port on 
the Alaskan coast considerably to the south of St. Michaels. From 
Dyea there is a trail over the mountains to Lake Linderman, a distance 
of twenty-four miles. It costs 15 cents or 7$d. a pound to have goods 
conveyed from Dyea (or Taiya) to the Lake. This work is done by 
{ndians, who are ever ready to endure the hardships incidental to the 
trip for the money they receive. A short stream connects Lake 
Linderman with Bennett Lake, and here or in the vicinity timber is 
found suitable for boat building. The boards are whip-sawed, the 
boat made, and the journey downstream of about 600 miles to the 
Clondyke is commenced. ‘There are several bad stretches of water 
met with on Lewis River before it joins the Yukon proper, but these 
dangerous parts are avoided by making portages. The worst are the 
White Horse Rapids, 100 miles below the head of Lake Linderman. 

The fare to these new goldfields, rid St. Michaels, is £40. The dis- 
tance from Victoria, B.C., to Juneau is 900 miles, thence to Sitka 
185; from Sitka to Unalaska 1,250, and from that port to St. Michael’s 
Isle 745, a total of 3,080 miles. Then the ocean steamer is left and 
the river boat—a stern-wheeler, of course—taken in its stead ; and then 
begins the long pull of 1,800 miles to the Clondyke against a river that 
discharges more water into the Behring Sea than does the Mississippi 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The total length of the Yukon, including 
the Pelly River, is 2,600 miles, and it is the great highway of this 
north-west corner of the great North West. This is the route, par 
excellence, for comfort and pleasure. It is, however, more the route 
of the tourist than the miner, who prefers the shorter but more 
arduous journey overland from Dyea. 

It is impossible to say how long this excitement will last or how 
soon ere the Clondyke is abandoned for more recent and more allur- 
ing “strikes.” Every inch of available ground on the Clondyke and 
its branches is located, and already there are stampedes to other creeks 
whence reports of new finds have come. It is safely within the limit 
to say that fully 10,000 people will be living in this desolate region 
next spring, and the whole country from the Arctic Ocean in the 
north to Cariboo in the south will be tramped over by daring and 
hardy men in search of the precious metal. In fact, the chief result 
of this excitement will not be the enriching of a few individuals, but 
rather the betterment of these northern districts, which otherwise 
would have been prospected in only a desultory fashion. Railroads 
will be built, trails cut, waterways deepened and rendered navigable ; 
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all of which will not only provide avenues for the proper opening up 
and development of the country, but will also provide work for many 
men for months and years to come. 

Those who are now in the auriferous region are there for what they 
can get out of it, and not one is not ready to go to any part of the 
Yukon basin on the slightest provocation. For the gold miner is a 
fickle being, ever ready to leave the tried for the unknown. It is buta 
repetition of all mining excitements. In 1856 and the following years 
the Fraser River was the scene of the gold fever. People flocked to 
Victoria, on Vancouver’s Island, from all parts of the world. There 
were no steamers running between that IHudson’s Bay fort and the 
mainland of British Columbia at that time, and every available boat 
or canoe was called into requisition to convey the “ fever-stricken” 
miners to the Fraser river. Gold was found along the banks of that 
stream for hundreds of miles, and fortunes were made—by a few—in 
the Cariboo gold fields. Then rushes were made to Omineca, Cassiar, 
and other districts. Gradually Cariboo was abandoned by the horde, 
and although mining is still profitably carried on there, but by 
other processes, it has long ceased to be what it was in the early 
sixties. Next came the Big Bend excitement. Thousands ascended 
the Columbia, while thousands more followed the Thompson River 
and crossed the mountains en route to the mines, which were reported 
as fabulously rich. One claim was said to have sufficient gold in 
sight to pay off the National Debt! But it all ended in smoke; the 
camp was a failure, for the gold was not present in quantity enough 
to satisfy the throngs of adventurers, and the Big Bend was soon 
totally deserted. 

In 1875 the Stickeen River, which empties into the Pacific near 
the junction of Alaska with British Columbia, claimed the gold 
hunter’s attention. The customary rush ensued, and there was the 
usual disappointment. Some left their bones to bleach where they 
had expected to find wealth, while scores with difficulty reached the 
coast again, half starved and utterly destitute. Ten years later there 
was a smaller excitement on Granite Creek, a tributary of the Simil- 
kameen River, but supplies were so easily obtained that practically no 
hardships were experienced by those who sought unavailingly their 
fortunes there. Not that gold is not present. ‘There is a great deal 
of gold, but they are not a// poor men’s diggings. Capital is required 
before adequate returns can be made. 

The last few years have seen the birth of a new era in mining in 
British Columbia, as a result of which towns have sprung up into 
existence in spots that a few years or even months ago were almost 
unknown to man. But the recent discoveries in the Clondyke region 
have diverted popular attention to the far north, and not until tales 
of suffering, want, and disappointment overbalance the few stories of 
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sudden wealth easily gained will the stream of humanity cease 
pouring into the barren land of ice and snow. It is somewhat 
amusing to notice the tone of the American papers anent the gold 
fields. They will persist in speaking of the Clondyke as being in 
Alaska. It seems to grieve them to admit it is in the Dominion of 
Canada. They clamour also for a speedy settlement of the boundary 
question, but no doubt John Bull will take care he loses no territory 
to the arrogant Uncle Sam, who would willingly grab the whole 
country north of the 49th parallel did the opportunity but present 
itself, for the American recognises the value of British Columbia 
much more fully than does the less enterprising and more easy-going 
Britisher. 

No one should venture into the Yukon basin without adequate 
means and a supply of food sufficient for at least twelve months. The 
outfit required by each miner is as follows:—Flour 400 Ibs., bacon 
150 lbs., beans 150 lbs., tea 15 Ibs., coffee 10 lbs., salt 15 lbs., dried 
potatoes 30 Ibs., dried fruits 75 lbs., matches, soap, pepper, small 
stone, gold pan, shovel, pick, axe, cooking utensils, whipsaw, draw- 
knife, files, pitch, and oakum (for caulking boat), 200 feet rope, nails, 
hammer, waterproof clothing, blankets, and boots. All clothing 
must be extra heavy. A small supply of medicines would also be 
useful. A complete outfit can be purchased at any of the British 
Columbia ports or at Puget Sound cities for about £30 to £50. 
Good order is maintained by a detachment of the North-west 
Mounted Police, while the reins of government are in the hands of 
the resident gold commissioner. Notwithstanding the admixture of 
nationalities and all kinds and conditions of men, the camps in 
Canadian territory are law-abiding: a noticeable contrast to the 
condition of things in Alaska and other parts of the United States, 
where lawlessness and vice are rampant. 

In addition to the all-water route vid St. Michaels, and the over- 
land route vid Dyea and Lake Linderman, a third route, which has 
the advantage of being entirely within Canadian territory, and which 
is attracting a good deal of attention at present, is up the Stickeen 
River ; thence by trail recently made to Teslin Lake, thence by boat 
down the Hootaliaqua River to the Yukon. By this route no 
dangerous rapids are encountered, and it will undoubtedly become a 
favourite. It also taps the Cassiar district, itself rich in gold, and 
likely to be more fully opened up on the construction of the Cassiar 
Central Railroad, a charter for which was granted by the British 
Columbian Legislature at its last session. 

No one should think of leaving England for these northern gold 
fields unless he has the best of health, and certainly not less than 
£100 on his arrival in British Columbia. This sum will provide him 
a comfortable trip to either Dyea or the Sakeen Liver, an outfit of 
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food, clothing, and other supplies sufficient for a year, and the 
wherewithal to purchase the assistance of Indians in conveying his 
outfit over the trail to the rivers upon which he will afterwards do 
most of his journeying. 


Mark S. Wapr, M.D. 


(Kamloops, British Columbia, 29th Ji/y, 1897. 


Nore.—Since the above was written the Dominion Government 
has despatched customs officers to guard against smuggling into 
British territory. An additional detachment of 80 mounted police 
from the barracks of the North-west have also been sent. The 
Government moreover decided to collect a royalty on all gold mined, 
ard to reserve for the use of the Government alternate claims in all 
localities where locations may in future be made. Our American 
friends who are overrunning this part of our heritage do not view 
these regulations with over-kind eyes. It is to be hoped that Great 
Britain will not forget that the sons of America are hopelessly selfish 
and must be met with marked firmness in all negotiations. They 
regard courtesy as an evidence of pusillanimity. 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Ox two occasions lately Lord Salisbury has spoken of Prince Bis- 
marck in terms which have been quite reasonably interpreted as 
intimating a regret that the ex-Chancellor is no longer at the head 
of European affairs. The interpretation, I say, is quite reasonable, 
for Lord Salisbury, like a good many of us, has a preference for a 
quiet life, and he, no doubt, sighs for the comparatively settled con- 
dition of European politics which existed during at least the last ten 
years of Prince Bismarck’s official career. It is no exaggeration to 
say that since the Emperor William took into his own hands the 
direction of the foreign policy of the German Empire, the European 
Chancelleries have been by no means free from worry and anxiety. 
Stability in what is called the European situation has been practically 
unknown. Old understandings have been terminated, old bonds 
loosened, and new combinations made, modified, and dissolved with 
equal levity. The Powers seem to have been in a perpetual state of 
chassé-croisé, and rumours of new alliances have been served up to us 
with every breakfast meal. To-day the Bismarckian system has almost 
completely vanished. To-morrow we are promised a substitute for it 
which is only less sensational than the alternative dénowement to which 
it may probably have to yield. 

Nothing illustrates more strikingly the nature of the transforming 
element introduced into European affairs after the deposition of 
Prince Bismarck than the much-commented speech delivered the other 
day by the Emperor William at Peterhof. Addressing the T'sar he 
is reported to have said : 


I can with full confidence lay this vow anew in the hands of your majesty—and 
I know that in regard to it my whole people stands behind me—that in the great 
work of preserving the peace of the nations I stand by your majesty’s side with 
my whole strength, and I will give your majesty my strongest support against 
any one who may attempt to disturb or break the peace." 


For the moment I am not concerned to inquire whether this un- 
usually emphatic declaration was or was not intended as a threat 
to any particular Power. What interests me in it is its tone—the 
temperament it illustrates and the political method resulting from 
that temperament of which it affords a glimpse. Compare it with the 
following passage from the memorable speech delivered by Prince 
Bismarck in the German Reichstag on the eve of the Berlin Congress, 
when the menace to European peace was far more serious than it is 


(1) German newspapers, Angust 9, 1897. 
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to-day, and the bias of German policy was not less favou rable to 
Russia. 


‘I don’t picture myself a peace-mediator playing the part of an arbitrator and 
saying ‘ It must be so, or'so, and behind me stands the whole might of Germany’ ; 
but a more modest one, something like that of an honest broker, who really 
wants to transact business. . . . I flatter myself we can just as well play the 
mediator between England and Russia as between Russia and Austria. . , 
[ don’t think we ought to set up as the schoolmaster or policeman of Europe. . . . 
To risk the amity of one friend in order to please another in connection with 
questions [the Eastern Question] in which we Germans are not directly interested 
—well, I might do it were I myself alone imperilled by such a proceeding; but 
having to direct the policy of a realm,which is in the centre of Europe, and con- 
taining 40,000,000 inhabitants, I cannot do it, and nothing will induce me to 
do it”! 


This might well have been spoken as a criticism of the Peterhof 
speech, instead of having been delivered as an exposition of German 
policy twenty years ago. Nothing can be more significant than the 
contrast between these two utterances. The German Emperor scorns 
the idea of being the “ honest broker” of Europe. Even the more 
authoritative 7/es of the schoolmaster or policeman revolt his imperious 
instincts. He must be a sort of War Lord of European Peace or he 
is not happy. ‘To “transact business” is of less importance to him 
than to dictate the terms. If any Power is estranged by his arrogance, 
so much the worse for that Power. With instincts such as these, it is 
not surprising that he has become the prime disturber of Kuropean 
peace, instead of the valiant guardian of it which he figures to him- 
self, and that the interests and prestige of his empire have con- 
spicuously suffered in his hands. 

When Prince Bismarck was evicted from the German Chancellorship, 
just seven and a-half years ago, he left in the hands of his Imperial 
master the uncontested primacy in the councils of Europe. His 
subtle, masterful, but ever-consistent policy had made Germany the 
pivot of the international situation. Friends and foes alike recognised 
in him the supreme arbiter of European affairs, although the nature 
and ramifications of the system from which he derived his unparal- 
leled power were only imperfectly known. Starting from the pro- 
position that the reranche craze in France was the chief peril against 
which we had to guard, he set himself to band the whole of Europe 
against the peace-disturber. The task was by no means easy. Both 

{ngland and Russia had Francophil leanings, and otherwise were 
irreconcilable. Between Austria and Russia on the one hand and 
Austria and Italy on. the other were serious bones of contention. 
To combine all the Powers on a common platform was consequently 
impossible. But the eminently practical Chancellor had no pedantic 


(1) Buseh: ‘‘Our Chancellor,’’ II., pp. 131-3. 
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attachment for a symmetrical coalition so long as his object, the isola- 
tion of France, was attained. By sleepless vigilance and the most 
skilful utilisation of his opportunities he gradually accomplished his 
purpose. In informal conversations at Berlin in 1878 he managed to 
sow some promising seed. With the most casual bonhomie in the 
world he let English statesmen know that if they liked at any time to 
seize Kgypt they had nothing to fear from him.’ A like intimation with 
regard to Tunis was conveyed to the French.? While these sugges- 
tions were germinating he profited by the break-up of the Drethaiser- 
bund to form the nucleus of his contemplated system by concluding a 
formal alliance with Austria. When the French occupation of Tunis 
aroused the Italian people against France to such a pitch as to cast 
into the shade the question of Trentino, he reaped a portion of the 
harvest he had sown at the Berlin Congress by at once securing Italy 
as another ally. Then came the English occupation of Egypt and the 
consequent rise of French Anglophobia. With France as an enemy 
England was forced by her interests in the Mediterranean to range 
herself with Austria and Italy, and to draw nearer to the statesman 
who had declared in the Reichstag that “the friendship of England 
is more important to us than the future of Egypt.’’® There was no 
alliance, but the object of Prince Bismarck was attained in the 
alienation of France from England, an alienation which he thought- 
fully cultivated and fostered by the encouragement he gave to M. 
Ferry’s colonial schemes. 

Finally there was Russia to be dealt with. Here Prince Bismarck 
was aided by a stroke of luck. Death removed his old enemy Prince 
Gortchakoff before the French became sufficiently strong and suffi- 
ciently staid to induce the Tsar to overcome his normal aversion to a 
Republican alliance. The game played by the German statesman at 
this moment has no parallel for brilliant unscrupulousness. Jussia 
was the common enemy against whom the alliance with Austria had 
been formed, and yet he coolly negotiated with her a secret treaty 
stipulating for mutual neutrality in the event of either being attacked. 
The treaty was, of course, a distinct betrayal of Austria,‘ but that 
was of little consequence in comparison with the supreme object of 
the German statesman, which was to complete his system for the 
isolation of France. With the conclusion of the Russian Secret 
Treaty that system was perfected. So astutely had the plans been 
laid that not only were all the Powers alienated from France, but 
they were all convinced that their salvation depended on the main- 
tenance of their several understandings with Germany. Hence it 
was that Prince Bismarck wielded such enormous power, and that 

(1) Busch: ‘‘ Our Chancellor,’’ IT., p. 92. (2) Ibid, p. 98. 
(3) Blum: ‘‘ Das Deutsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarcks,’’ p. 475. 
(4) ‘** Prince Bismarck’s Secret Treaty ’’ (FortnigHTLy Revirw, December, 1896). 
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Germany enjoyed under his guidance so unchallenged an ascendency 
in Europe. 

There was, however, one serious defect in this wonderful policy. 
It possessed no elements of permanence beyond those assured to it by 
its author’s tenure of office. Disingenuousness on so large a scale 
could only be practised by a statesman whose phenomenal force of 
character inspired exceptional confidence. Curiously enough, his 
unscrupulousness was not unsuspected, but such was the power of his 
diplomacy that each one of his satellites was persuaded that it was 
being employed against the others. The old Emperor William some- 
times grew uneasy when he contemplated this complex and subtle 
game and remembered that his Chancellor was not growing younger. 
Prince Bismarck himself relates that the Emperor frequently said to 
him laughingly: “ I should not like to be in your skin. You remind 
me of a circus rider who, while dancing on a galloping horse, keeps 
five balls tossing in the air at once and does not drop any of them.” 
When the old Emperor died there was apprehension in the allied 
Courts lest the whole policy should break down, for it was doubtful 
whether two such masterful characters as the young Emperor and the 
old Chancellor would pull together. Indeed, to assure himself that 
the future was safe, the late Tsar Alexander ITI. paid a visit to Berlin 
shortly after the accession of William II., and had a long conversation 
with Prince Bismarck. In a published account of this audience the 
Prince has related that, after he had explained at length his political 
views, the T'sar suddenly said to him: “ Yes, I agree with you, and 
I place the utmost confidence in you; but are you quite sure that you 
will remain in office?” The statesman stared at the Emperor for 
a moment in blank amazement, and then answered: “ Certainly, 
Majesty; I am absolutely sure that while I live I shall remain 
Minister.”? Five months later he was abruptly dismissed from 
office. 

The anticipation of the Tsar that the retirement of Prince Bismarck 
would bring his whole policy to the ground like a house of cards was 
swiftly realised. No question of foreign affairs had, however, figured 
in the disputes which had brought about his fall. It is true that the 
Secret Treaty with Russia had expired, and that its renewal had not 
yet been signed, but that was a mere coincidence. Differences on 
domestic policy, into which the Emperor was desirous of infusing 
a more conciliatory spirit, had first strained the relations between the 
two men, but the immediate cause of their separation had nothing to 
do with policy at all, but arose out of a trumpery question of adminis- 
trative etiquette. None the less it was followed by a revolution. 
The new Chancellor, General Caprivi, was convinced by his first 

1) Neue Freie Presse, August 11, 1897. 
(2) Blum: ‘‘ Deutsche Reich, &c.,’’ p. 591. 
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examination of the situation bequeathed to him that a scrupulous 
adherence to his predecessor’s methods was impossible—at any rate to 
a man of his straightforward instincts and Liberal sympathies. He 
resolved, with the concurrence of his Imperial Master, that, before 
everything else, the new policy should be honest. Conciliation and 
Honesty were indeed the watchwords of the Newe Hus in both home 
and foreign affairs, and in pursuance of them, not only was the 
warfare with Socialists, Clericals, and Poles relaxed, but the renewal 
of the Neutrality Treaty with Russia, for which Count Shouvaloff 
was pressing, was declined. 

This proved a turning point in European affairs. General 
Caprivi seems to have imagined that it would make no essential 
difference, and that by a frank and friendly attitude towards Russia, 
the old relations might, in effect, be maintained. He was soon dis- 
illusioned. The Tsar was a narrow-minded, unimpressionable man. 
He knew his Bismarck and understood his policy, but he did not 
know the new men and was not inclined to trust them. If he could 
not have the security of the Neutrality Treaty he would seek for a 
counterpoise to the Triple Alliance elsewhere. A return to the 
anxieties of isolation he was firmly resolved not to make. That this 
was the feeling throughout Russian government circles was made 
abundantly clear to the German Emperor by the cold and formal recep- 
tion accorded to him on the occasion of his well-meant visit to the 
Russian Court in August, 1890. Early in the following year negotia- 
tions were set on foot between St. Petersburg and Paris. The fact 
that a rapprochement was in progress was soon indicated to the 
world by the ostentatious presentation of high Russian orders to 
President Carnot and his chief ministers MM. Ribot and Freycinet. 
The Franco-Russian alliance against which Prince Bismarck had 
fought for so many years was on the eve of realisation. 

The game of the Tsar was, however, one at which two could play. 
General Caprivi was in no hurry to sacrifice the preponderance in 
Europe which his predecessor had won for the Fatherland, however 
much he might disapprove of the system by which it had been main- 
tained. He lost no time in casting about for a compensation to the new 
alliance. Great Britain was clearly marked out to him as the power 
to be approached. The relations of England and the Triple Alliance 
were at the time particularly cordial. The Anglo-German differences 
in East Africa had been satisfactorily adjusted, and England had 
already pledged herself to stand by Italy in the Mediterranean in 
case of an attack being made upon her.’ The view taken of the 
Franco-Russian rapprochement by England was further illustrated by 

(1) Statement by Prince Napoleon on the authority of King Humbert (Figaro, 


June 3, 1891). This was confirmed by Sir James Fergusson, then Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in a statement in the House of Commons, June 4, 1591. 
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the visit of the English Mediterranean squadron to Fiume and its 
festal reception by the Emperor Francis Joseph. In the following 
month the German Emperor visited England, and, at Hatfield, 
empowered his Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, to sign, with Lord Salisbury, a protocol affirming the 
identity of the interests of Great Britain and the Triple Alliance.’ 
With the Cronstadt festivities, which took place shortly afterwards, 
and which were intended to demonstrate the existence of a definite 
understanding between Russia and France, the new situation in 
Europe was completed. 

So far the German Emperor had done exceedingly well. It is 
true that he had not been able to secure the continued isolation of 
France, but he had preserved the preponderance of Germany in 
Europe, and had established it on a surer foundation than it had 
occupied under Prince Bismarck. His understanding with England 
more than outweighed his rupture with Russia, and this was frankly 
acknowledged at the time in two elaborate articles by no less a 
journal than the Hamburger Nachrichten? then presumably not fully 
initiated into the views of Friedrichsruhe. The new arrangement, 
moreover, made more surely for European peace than the old. The 
Triple and Dual Alliances fairly balanced each other. Hence the 
provocative policy pursued by Prince Bismarck in 1875 was no 
longer possible, and France, relieved of the irritating consciousness 
of her isolation, and flattered by the Russian recognition of her 
regeneration, ceased to pursue her dreams of reranche with the old 
intensity. 

Unhappily, the German Emperor’s appetite for change had only been 
whetted. He soon began to grow impatient at the slow evolution of 
the Golden Age which the Verséhnungspolitik was to have produced 
in the German Empire. The lapsing of the anti-Socialist laws 
had not been followed by any perceptible diminution of Social 
Democratic activity ; the restitution made to the Clericals and Guelphs 
had not produced any tangible proofs of their submission to the 
Imperial régime. The Emperor’s accessibility to high-placed intriguers 
and his differences with certain Anglophile members of his own 
family rendered him an easy prey to the great landowners, who 
endeavoured to revenge themselves for the reduced duties on cereals 
introduced into the new Austrian and Russian commercial treaties 
by poisoning his mind against the whole policy of the Neue Hurs. 
The campaign soon became directed against the enfente with England, 
which was furiously denounced by the whole Bismarckian press. Mr. 


(1) Blum: ‘‘ Deutsches Reich,” p. 681, It is to be remarked that this book was 
inspired by Prince Bismarck. 

(2) ‘* Die Strategische Bedeutung Grossbritanniens fiir den Dreibund’’ (Hamb. 
Nach., August 12 and 14, 1891). 
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Cecil Rhodes was then in the full tide of his conquest of Matabele- 
land, and this roused all the old grievances against British expansion 
in South Africa. The gaucherie of Lord Kimberley over the un- 
happy Congo Treaty helped to incline the Kaiser to the reactionary 
counsels poured into his ears. In October, 1894, the cup was full, 
and Count Caprivi resigned. 

Again a complete change of policy took place. The new Chancellor, 
Prince Hohenlohe, openly sought inspiration and guidance at Fried- 
richsruhe, and no secret was made of the fact that the Neuve Aus was 
dead. Relations with England became cooler day by day. A 
whisper which had reached Berlin early in 1894 of Mr. Rhodes’s 
scheme of a contingently preferential tariff for English goods in 
Rhodesia, then under the consideration of the Colonial Office,’ probably 
determined the German Foreign Office to make the Cape the battle- 
field of its new antipathy. The German Emperor’s famous telegram 
to President Kruger after the Battle of Krugersdorp, which came as a 
thunderclap to the British public, was really the continuation of a 
policy which had been in active operation since Count Caprivi’s fall. 
Not a few of its steps may now be clearly traced. It was only three 
months after the reversion to the A/te Kwrs that President Kruger 
made his now familiar speech to the Germans of Pretoria, in which he 
spoke of his conviction ‘“ that if one nation tries to kick us the other 
will try to stop it.”? A month later we find Lord Kimberley 
expostulating with the German Government on its encouragement of 
the anti-English feeling in the Transvaal, and Baron Marschall 
informing Sir Edward Malet that commercial federation in South 
Africa was opposed to German interests.* If the closing of the Vaal 
Drifts in October, 1895, was not the direct consequence of these views 
of the German Government, it was certainly encouraged by the action 
of the German press, which about the same time was openly stirring 
up the Transvaal to repudiate British suzerainty.* 

However this Anglophobe policy may have been justified by fancied 
wrongs or perils, it was adopted with a precipitancy and recklessness 
which argue badly for the German Emperor’s statesmanship. There 
is a homely proverb anent the unwisdom of throwing away dirty 
water before you get clean. Now, whatever the crimes of England, 
her good-will was the one and only condition of the maintenance by 
Germany of the preponderating rank she had gained among the 
Powers of Europe. It was her only compensation for the formation 
of the Dual Alliance, and without it she and her allies had no certain 
margin of superiority over the rival combination. What had the 


— 


(1) The British South Africa Company, Report B, 1892-94, pp. 28-30. 

(2) Johannesburg Stur, January 28, 1895. 

(3) Appendix to Report from British South Africa Committee, p. 549. 
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See for example ‘* Das Verhiiltniss des Transvaals zu England” in the Hilnische 
Zeitung, September 5, 1895. 
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German Emperor to substitute for it’ Nothing except certain vague 
hopes of conciliating Russia and France, based for the most part on 
his joint action with France in opposing the Congo Treaty. He 
seems to have had an idea, too, that he had only to ask for the revival 
of the old Neutrality Treaty with Russia in order to see the Tsar fall 
into his arms. In this, however, he was speedily undeceived. After 
the Kruger telegram his position in Europe was seriously weak- 
ened. Taking advantage of his blunder, Prince Lobanoff quickly 
forced Russia into the proud position in the councils of Europe for- 
merly occupied by Germany, and, without a struggle, the Kaiser 
became a satellite where only a few years before he had been master. 

He had a signal opportunity of retrieving his position, and at the 
same time of serving the higher interests of humanity, when the 
crisis in the Near East arose. The melancholy use he made of it 
we allknow. In a letter to Sir Robert Morier, written just twenty 
years ago, Professor Jowett says: “I want to see the higher civilisa- 
tion of Europe combining against the lower. The fairest countries 
of the ancient world are now the most desolate. How long is this to 
goon ¥Y Will no saviour ever hear the cries of the Eastern people ? 
That is the real Eastern Question.’ It is, indeed, hopeless to expect 
an adequate response to this wail of a noble soul when we find a prince 
like the Emperor of Germany, absolute master of his own policy—not 
& nervous puppet in the hands of narrow-minded Ministers, but a man 
of ideas, of culture, and of self-confidence—deliberately siding with 
barbarism in the hope of gaining a quite incommensurate political 
profit. Except to promote his idea of drawing together again the bonds 
between his own country and the Russian Empire, he had and has 
no vital interests to serve in Turkey. For the beaux yeur of Russia 
he has helped to make the massacre of Christians cheap in the Sultan’s 
dominions, and by his exaggerated zeal on her behalf has attracted to 
himself and his country the lion’s share of the odium which the 
Concert has earned for itself. I have no desire to treat this question 
in a rhetorical spirit. If I thought that the Kaiser by taking a 
generous course would have hurried Europe into worse disasters than 
had occurred to Armenia, I should be the first to blame him. But 
nothing is more certain than that he could have ensured the due and 
timely restraint of the prime causes of all the recent horrors in the 
East, without involving Europe in any risk, had he so wished it. 
Russia and France would not have stood out against England and 
the Triple Alliance. Moreover, a move of this kind would have 
been fraught with considerable practical advantage to Germany, for 
it would have replaced her in her old position of ascendency in 
Europe. 

If the German Emperor has not succeeded in winning over either 

(1) ‘* Life and Letters of Benj. Jowett,” II., p. 118. 
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Russia or France, he has, at any rate, managed to seriously damage 
his own Triple Alliance—all that was left to him of the wonderful 
Bismarckian system. Neither his quarrel with England nor his 
effusive courtship of Russia and France has been pleasant to Vienna 
or Rome. The newspapers have not been sparing of their criticisms 
of either of these strange courses, and they have but faintly reflected 
the dissatisfaction felt in official circles. It was solely in consequence 
of the persistence of the German Emperor in his Russophile and 
Anglophobe enterprises that it became necessary recently for the 
Kmperor Francis Joseph to seek a separate understanding with Russia. 
He found himself confronted by the fact that, with the support of his 
own ally, Russia had obtained in the Balkans and in Constantinople 
a much larger share of influence than he could contemplate with 
equanimity, and he could not shut his eyes to the possibility of this 
influence growing into a serious menace to Austrian interests. 
Accordingly he resolved to follow the example of Prince Bismarck 
and come to a separate understanding with Russia, but, with a 
chivalric instinct with a double dose of reproach, he informed his 
German ally of his intentions beforehand. ‘The German Emperor is 
said to have been rather astonished at the announcement, as he had 
calculated on the radical irreconcilability of Russian and Austrian 
interests in the Balkans to assure the permanent dependence of the 
Dual Monarchy on himself. He was, however, unable to object, and 
he made the best of a bad bargain by causing it to be made known in 
St. Petersburg that he would be gratified to see an understanding 
arrived at between the Tsar and his ally. As both monarchs were 
sincerely anxious to avoid a conflict an agreement was negotiated 
without difficulty. This agreement, I understand, binds its signatories, 
in the first place, to take joint action for the preservation of the 
peace of the Balkans; it then pledges them to take measures to assure 
the status quo in the East by pressing on the Porte the thorough 
reorganisation of the administration and finances of the Ottoman 
Empire; and, finally, it provides for the contingency of a break up 
of Turkey by defining the spheres of influence of the two contracting 
parties. 

There can be no doubt that this agreement is one of the most 
important international compacts concluded in our time. Here, how- 
ever, I am only concerned to consider it in relation to the German 
Emperor’s management of the foreign politics of his country. No 
superhuman penetration is required to see that it constitutes a serious 
blow to the Triple Alliance. In form that alliance may still persist, 
but the binding force of a common danger has now passed from it so far 
as Austria is concerned. The gravity of the situation thus brought 
about is aggravated by the fact that since Adowa, Italy has scarcely 
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been an effective member of the Triple Alliance, and that she would 
certainly not follow Germany in any policy directed against Great 
Britain. 

We may now sum up the results of the Emperor William’s activity 
in the domain of foreign politics since his dismissal of Prince 
Bismarck. These are :— 

1. Germany has lost her position as the leading power in Europe. 


2. Russia has taken her place. 

3. France has become the ally of Russia. 

4. The Triple Alliance has almost ceased to exist. 
5. England has been alienated from Germany ; and 


6. The bond between Russia and Germany has been snapped and 
not renewed. 

We have lately been told that out of this confusion a new European 
system is to be constructed by the genius of the German Emperor. 
The idea is that the five continental Powers are to be united in a 
coalition against Great Britain, who is to be bled or dismembered for 
the benefit of all. Only a very sanguine person will disniiss this 
story as too absurd to be true. One thing, however, seems clear. 
If this extravagant scheme is not realised, the only alternative for 





Germany will be Isolation. 
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